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Wk  have  often  asked,  and  have  often,  too,  of  late,  the  question 
a.sked  us.  Why  have  we  no  life  of  Edward  Irving  ?  Why  no  full 
or  autiientic  record  of  that  short,  eccentric,  but  most  brilliant 
and  instructive  career  ?  What  has  become  of  his  papers,  which, 
we  believe,  were  numerous — of  his  sermons,  private  letters,  and 
journal?  (if  such  a  thing  as  a  journal  he  ever  kept — tliink  of  tlie 
journal  of  a  comet !)  Why  have  none  of  Ids  surviving  friends 
Jieen  invited  to  overlook  these,  and  construct  from  them  a  life¬ 
like  image  of  the  man  ?  Or,  failing  them,  why  has  not  some 
literary  man  of  endnence — even  altliough  not  imbued  with  all 
Irving’s  peculiar  opinions,  yet,  if  possessing  a  general  tand  geidal 
sympathy  with  him — been  employed  on  the  task?  We  know 
that  many  think ‘this  arises  from  the  impression  that  Irving 
died  under  a  cloud  being  felt  by  his  admirers  to  be  general. 
Put  does  not  the  silence  of  his  relatives  and  friends  serve  to 
deepen  this  impression  ?  We  have  heard  it  hinted,  on  the  other 
liand,  that  the  real  reason  is  connected  with  the  peculiar  views  of 
Irving,  some  imagining  that  no  man  can  write  his  life  well,  if  not 
what  is  called  an  Irvingite,  and  that  no  Irvingite  has  the  literary 
<pialitications.  These  statements,  however,  w’e  do  not  believe. 
Some  of  the  Irvingites  are  men  of  very  considerable  talent,  and 
w  hy — although  most  of  his  very  eminent  literary  friends  be  either 
N.s. — VOUVIIL 


or  have  (lo]>artocl  farther  and  farther  from  his  point  of  view — 
althoie^di  (  ’haliners  he  <j:one,  De  Quincey  nearly  shelved,  Thomas 
I’arlyle  h(*eome  a  ])i\H‘laimed  I’antheist,  and  Thomas  Erskine, 
of  Idnlathen,  ceased  to  lay  much  if  any  stress  on  the  personal 
reij^ui,  and  forsaken  other  Irvingite  peculiarities — does  not  some 
one  of  his  own  party  attem])t  a  biography  of  this  eagle-winged 
man  (  M(‘anwhile,  we  propose  to  give  what  we  know  to  be  an 
honest  and  believe  to  be  a  true  outline  of  his  character  and 
pecidiar  genius. 

We  have  had  not  a  few  disappointments  in  our  career,  but 
non(‘  ill  one  siiiall  department — that  of  sight-seeing  and  hero- 
liearing — e<]ual  to  tliat  which  befel  us  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1S:U.  We  were  told  that  Edward  Irving  was  to  hold  fonh  in 
Mr.  Tait’s  cha]H‘l,  Canongate,  on  the  forenoon  of  a  February 
Sabbath  day.  We  went  accordingly,  and  with  some  dithcidty 
ju'ocurod  standing-room  in  the  gallery  of  a  small  chapel  in  an 
obscure  and  very  dirty  close.  It  was  not  he  !  The  lofty,  once 
black,  but  now  blanclied  head,  did  not  appear  over  the  throng, 
likt'  the  white  plume  of  a  cliieftaiii  over  the  surge  of  battle. 
Another  came — (goo<l  Mr.  Tait,  who  had  left  the  sweet  moorland 
solitUiU's  of  Tealing,  and  ri'signed  his  living  to  follow  Irving) — 
ami  we  lost  the  first  and  last  opportunity  we  ever  had  of  seeing 
ami  lu'aring  the  giant  of  pulpit  orator}\  In  the  close  of  that 
yt'ar  la*  died  in  Glasgow,  a  weary,  worn,  grey-headed,  and 
broktui-ht‘arted  man  of  tbrtv-two. 

Wliat  a  life  his  had  lieen  !  Short,  if  years  are  the  only  mea- 
suremt*nt  of  time  ;  but  long,  if  time  be  computed  by  the  motion 
of  tin*  higher  stars  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sorrows  !  His  life, 
too,  was  a  .strang(‘ly  blended  one.  It  was  made  up  of  violent 
contnust.s,  contradictions,  and  vicissitudes.  At  college  his  career 
was  triumphant ;  he  earned  all  easily  before  him.  Then,  after 
he  obtaint‘d  license,  came  two  great  reverses — unpopidcarity  as  a 
pr  eac'her,  and,  if  general  report  be  credited,  a  love-disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  was  discouraged  by  these  to  the  extent  of  preparing 
to  leave  Ins  native  land,  and  undertake  the  duties  of  a  missionary 
to  the  heatiuui.  In  this  ca,se  lie  would  probably  have  perished 
early,  ami  his  fame  had  been  confined  to  the  comer  of  an 
obituary  in  a  mis.sionary  magazine.  Then  in  a  moment — wdiether 
foitunatt'  or  unfortunate,  how  shall  we  decide  ? — Chalmers  heard 
him  preach,  and  got  him  ajipointcal  as  his  colleague  in  Glasgow. 
Then  l,ondon  rose  up  to  welcome  him,  as  one  man,  and  his 
]ml]at  became  a  throne  of  jiower,  reminding  you  of  what  Knox  s 
was  in  Etlinhurgh  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  since  that 
lion-hearted  man  of  CjoiI  had  thundered  to  nobles  and  maids  of 
honour,  to  st?nators  and  queens,  had  any  preacher  in  Britain 
fcuch  an  audience  to  command  and  such  pow  er  to  command  it  as 
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Irving.  It  was  like  Noah  preaching  to  an  assenihly  of  primeval 
giants.  I1u*re  were  })rinces  of  the  blood,  ladies  high  in  honour 
and  ]ilaoo,  ministers  of  state,  celebrated  s<uiators,  orators,  and 
plnlosophers,  poets,  critics,  and  distinguished  memb<*rs  of  the 
i)ar  and  of  the  clnirch,  all  jostled  together  into  one  motley  yet 
magniticent  mass,  less  to  listen  and  criticise  than  to  prostrate 
themselves  lK‘fore  the  one  heroic  and  victorious  man  ;  for  it 
seemed  rather  a  hero  of  chivalry  than  a  divine  who  came  forward 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  uplift  the  buckler  of  faith  and  to  wield 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  s|>eaker  wjus  made  for  the  audience, 
the  man  for  the  hour.  In  CJlasgow  he  was  an  eagle  in  a  cage  ; 
men  saw  strength,  but  strength  iin])risoned  and  embarrassed.  In 
London,  he  found  a  free  atmosjdiere,  and  eyes  worthy  of  behold¬ 
ing  his  highest  Hight,  and  he  liid — ‘  ve  stars  !  how  he  did  soar.' 
It  was  a  tiight  prompted  by  enthusiasm,  sustained  by  sympathy, 
accelerated  by  ambition,  and  consecrated  by  Christian  earnest¬ 
ness.  "Jdiere  might  be  indeed  a  slight  or  even  a  strong  tinge  of 
vanity  mingled  with  his  appearances,  but  it  was  not  the  vanity 
of  a  fribble,  it  was  rather  that  of  a  child.  It  was  but  skin  dee]), 
and  did  not  atlect  the  sim|)licity,  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  tnith 
which  were  the  bases  of  his  character  and  of  his  eloquence.  Jlis 
auditors  felt  that  this  was  no  mouthing,  ranting,  strutting  actor, 
but  a  great  good  man,  speaking  from  a  full  intellect  and  a  warm 
heart ;  and  that  if  he  had  and  knew  that  he  had  a  strange  and 
striking  personal  ])resence,  and  a  tine  deep  voice  thoroughly 
under  Ids  management,  and  which  he  Avielded  with  all  the  skill 
of  an  artist,  that  was  not  his  fault.  These  natural  and  ac<|uired 
advantages  he  could  not  resign,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of, 
he  must  use,  and  he  did  consecrate.  What  less  and  what  more 
could  he  have  done  ? 

We  have  heard  him  so  often  described  by  eye-witnesses,  not 
to  speak  of  the  written  ])ictures  of  the  perifKl,  that  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  on  a  sketch  of  a  Sabbath,  during  his  palmy  days,  in  the 
Caledonian  Cha]H‘l.  You  go  a  full  hour  before  eleven,  and  find 
that  you  are  not  too  early.  Having  forced  your  way  with  diffi¬ 
culty  into  the  interior,  you  find  yourself  in  a  nest  of  celebrities. 
The  cha]>el  is  small,  but  almost  every  person  of  note  or  notoriety 
in  London  has  squeezed  him  or  herself  into  one  part  or  another 
of  it.  There  shine  the  tine  open  glossy  brow  and  speaking  face 
of  Canning.  'J'here  you  see  the  small  shrimp-like  form  of  Wil- 
btTforce,  the  dusky  visage  of  Denman,  the  high  Roman  nose  of 
Peel,  and  the  stern  forehead  of  IMunket.  There  Brougliam  sits 
coiled  u|)  in  his  critical  might,  his  nose  twitching,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  his  eyes  retired  under  the  dark  lids,  his 
whole  bearing  denoting  eager  but  somewhat  curious  and  sinister 
ex])ectation.  Yonder  you  see  an  old  venerable  man  with  mild 
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placul  fiico  and  .urey  hair;  it  is  Jeroniy  Bonthani,  coniii\i^, 
in  the  ])lenitnde  of  his  bonhoiumie,  to  hear  his  own  system 
abused  as  with  tlie  tonj^ue  of  thunder.  Near  him,  note  that  thin 
spiritual -loukini;  little  old  individual,  with  (puet  philosojdiic 
count«*nance  and  larsj^e  hrow  :  it  is  W  illiam  Godwin,  the  authoi 
of  ‘C’aleh  Williams.’  In  a  seat  behind  him  sits  a  yet  more 
nl(^a^^re  skeleton  of  man,  with  a  i)ale  face,  eager  eyes,  dark  close- 
eropiHMl  hair  and  tremulous  nervous  aspect;  it  is  the  first  oi  living 
critics,  William  Hazlitt,  who  had  ‘forgot  what  the  inside  of  a 
church  was  like,’  hut  who  has  been  fairly  dragged  out  of  his  deii 
bv  the  attraction  of  Irving’s  elotpience.  At  the  door,  and  stand¬ 
ing,  you  see  a  young,  short,  stout  person,  caiTving  his  head  higli, 
with  round  face,  large  eyes,  and  careless  schoolboy  bearing  : 
it  is  Macaulay,  on  furlough  from  Cambridge,  where  he  is  as  yet 
a  student,  but  ho]>es  soon  to  be  etpial  with  the  proudest  in  all 
that  crowded  Caleilonian  Chapel.  And  in  a  corner  of  the  church, 
Coleridge — the  mighty  wizanl,  with  more  knowledge  and  more 
genius  uiuler  that  t>nc  white  head  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  that  bright  assembly — looks  with  dim  nebulous  eyes 
u|>on  the  scene,  which  seems  to  him  rather  a  swimming  vision 
than  a  solitl  reality.  Ami  then  besides  there  are  belted  earls, 
and  feathered  diichessi's,  ami  bishops  not  a  few,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  (luelphic  race  included  in  a  throng  which  has  not  been 
e<|ualled  for  brilliance  in  Londtui  since  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheri¬ 
dan  stood  tip  in  Wt‘stminster  Hall,  as  the  three  accusing  spirits 
of  Warren  Hastings. 


For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  amlience  has  been  fully  assembled, 
and  has  maintaim'd,  on  the  whole,  a  tlecent  gravity  and  com¬ 
posure.  Fleven  o’clock  strikes  and  an  otficial  appears,  bearing 
tlie  l**ible  in  his  hands,  and  thus  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
preacher.  Lmlicnuis  as  might  in  other  circumstances  seem  the 
ilisparity  between  the  forerunner  and  the  coming  Man,  his  ap- 
]>*‘arance  is  wtdcometl  by  the  rustle  and  commotion  which  pass 
through  the  assembly,  as  if  by  a  unanimous  cheer — a  rustle 
whieh  is  instantly  succeeded  by  deep  silence,  a.s,  slowly  and 
majt'stically,  Kvlward  Irving  advances,  mounts — not  with  the 
<|uick  hasty  step  ot  C  halmers,  but  with  a  mcixsured  and  dignified 
pace,  as  if  to  Mune  solemn  music  heard  by  his  ear  alone — the 


stairs  of  the  pulpit,  and  lifting  the  Psalm-book,  calmly  confrotits 
that  splendid  multitude.  Ihe  expression  of  his  bearing  while 
he  does  this  is  very  ])ecidiar  ;  it  is  not  that  of  fear,  not  "that  of 
defyiencc,  still  less  is  it  that  of  imptu'tinence,  anger,  or  contemj)t. 
It  is  simply  the  look  of  a  man  who  says  interniilly,  ‘  I  am  etpial 
to  this  iK'casiou  and  to  this  assembly,  in  the  dignity  and  power 
of  m\  own  intellect  ami  nature,  and  more  than  equal  to  it,  in 
the  might  ot  my  Master,  and  in  the  grandeur  and  truth  of  my 
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niessai^o/  Ere  lie  proceeds  to  open  the  Psalm-book,  mark  his 
stature  ami  his  face  !  He  is  a  son  of  Anak  in  height,  and  his 
symmetry  and  apjiarent  strength  are  worthy  of  his  stature.  His 
com]>lexion  is  iron  grey,  his  hair  is  jiarted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hangs  in  sable  masses  down  his  temjdes,  his  eye  has  a  sipiint, 
which  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  the  general  effect,  and 
his  whole  aspect  is  sjiiritual,  earnest,  Titanic  ;  yea,  that  of  a 
'fitan  amoim  Titans — a  Boamwes  among  the  sons  of  thunder. 
He  gives  out  the  ])salm — perhaps  it  is  his  favourite  psidm,  the 
twenty-ninth — and  as  he  reads  it  his  voice  seems  the  echo  ot  the 
‘  lainl’s  voice  upon  the  waters,'  so  deep  and  far-rolling  are  the 
crashes  of  its  sound.  Jt  sinks  too  ever  and  anon  into  soft  and 
s«>h‘mn  cadences,  so  that  you  hear  in  it  alike  the  moan  and  the 
roar,  and  feel  both  the  pathos  and  the  majt‘sty  of  the  thunder¬ 
storm.  'Jdien  he  reads  a  portion  of  Scriptun*,  selecting  ])rohahly, 
from  a  tine  instinctive  sense  of  contrast,  the  twenty-third  psalm, 
(►r  som(‘  other  of  the  sweeter  of  the  Hebrew  hymns,  to  give  relief 
to  the  grand(‘urs  that  have  jiast  or  that  are  at  hand.  Then  he 
siiys,  ‘  lit‘t  us  pray,'  not  as  a  mere  formal  jireliminary,  hut  be¬ 
cause  he  really  wishes  to  gather  up  all  the  devotional  feeling  of 
his  hearers  along  with  his  own,  and  to  jiresent  it  as  a  whole 
burn t-otfe ring  to  Heaven.  Then  his  voice,  ‘  like  a  steam  of  rich 
<listilled  jierfumes/  rises  to  (Jod,  and  you  feel  as  if  God  had 
blotted  out  the  Church  around  and  the  Universe  above,  that 
that  voice  might  obtain  immediate  entrance  to  his  ear.  You  at 
least  are  conscious  of  nothing  for  a  time  save  the  voice  and  the 
Auditor.  It  is  a  great  being  conversing  with  God.  ‘  lleverence 
and  lowly  j>rostration  are  most  striking,'  it  has  lunni  said,  ‘  when 
]»aid  by  a  lofty  intellect,  and  you  are  naninded  of  the  trees  of  the 
Jorest  clopjtiiof  their  hands  unto  fJod.’  The  jnayer  over,  he 
announces  his  text,  and  enters  on  his  theme.  The  sermon  is 
upon  the  days  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters,  and  his 
blood  boils  as  he  d(‘scribes  the  earnest  sj)irit  of  their  times.  He 
fights  over  again  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and  Jk>tlnvell  ;  h(i 
]»aints  the  dark  muirlands,  whither  the  Woman  of  the  Church 
retired  for  a  S(‘ason  to  Im*  nourished  with  blood,  and  you  seem  to 
bt‘  listening  to  that  wild  elo(|uence  which  ]H*aled  thnmgh  the 
wilderness  and  shook  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  'J’hen  he  turns 
to  the  contrast  betw'een  that  earnest  ])eriod  and  what  he  thinks 
our  light,  empty,  and  profane  era,  and  o])ens  with  fearless  hand 
the  vials  of  apocaly]>tic  vengeance  against  it.  He  denounces  our 
‘  political  expediencies,'  and  Canning  smiles  across  to  Peel.  He 
s])eaks  of  our ‘godless  systems  of  ethics  and  economics,'  and 
Bentham  and  (lodwin  shrug  their  shoulders  in  unison.  He 
attacks  the  poetry  and  the  criticism  of  the  age,  inserting  a  fierce 
diatribe  against  the  patrician  Byron  in  the  lieart  of  an  apology 
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ftn-  the  hapless  ]»loui*hiiian  Ihirns ;  knocking  Southey  down  into 
tho  same  kennel  into  which  he  had  plunged  Byron  ;  and  striking 
next  at  the  verv  heart  ot  t\»l)bett  j  and  llazlitt  bends  his  blow 
into  a  Irown,  and  you  see  a  sarcasm  (to  1)0  inserted  in  the  next 
‘  liiberar)  crossing  the  dusky  ilisk  ot  his  lace,  axing 

Ix^hler  and  evt‘ing  the  peers  and  the  ])e(Tesses,  the  orator  de- 
noimees  the  ‘  wickedness  in  high  ])laces’  which  abounds,  and  Ids 
voice  swells  into  its  deepest  tliumler  and  his  eye  assumes  its 
most  portentous  glare  as  lie  characteriztvs  the  falsehood  of  cour- 
tu‘rs,  tln^  hypocrisy  of  statesmen,  the  hollowness,  licentiousness, 
ami  levity  of  fashionabh*  life,  singling  out  an  individual  notoriety 
of  tilt*  s|)ecie.s,  who  happens  to  be  in  more  imnu‘diate  sight,  and 
coiKuaitrating  the  ‘  terrors  ot  his  beak,  the  lightnings  ot  his  eye, 
upon  her  till  she  blush(*s  through  her  rouge,  and  every  feather 
in  luT  head-dress  ]>alpitates  in  re])ly  to  her  rotten  and  (piaking 
heart.  It  is  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel  (*ver  again,  uttering  their  stern 
yet  musical  and  ]>oeti(‘  burdens.  The  language  is  worthy  ot  tho 
messiige  it  conveys,  not  j)t>lishe<l,  indeed,  or  smooth,  rather  rough 
and  ditVuse  withal,  but  vehtanent,  tigurative,  and  be<lropt  with 
ttariblij  (H*  Uaider  extiacts  from  the  Bible.  The  manner  is  as 
graceful  as  m:iy  well  co-t'xist  with  deep  im]ietuous  force,  and  as 
.st>lemn  as  may  t'vade  the  ehargt*  of  cant.  Fhe  voice  seems  meant 
for  an  ‘orator  of  tiu‘  human  race,’  and  titled  to  till  vaster  build¬ 
ings  than  earth  contains,  and  to  plead  in  mightier  causes  and 
controvtusies  than  can  even  be  conceived  i>f  in  our  degenerate 
days.  Jt  is  the  ‘  manv-fold(‘d  shelT  of  Prometheus,  including  in 
its  com  I  KISS  ‘  soft  and  soiillikt*  soumls,’  as  well  as  loud  and  vic¬ 
torious  pt*al.s.  ’fhe  audience  feel  in  contact  with  a  Demoniac 
toive  ratluT  than  a  mere  orator,  and  retire  saving  that  if  that  man 
be  not  mad  lu‘  must  be  inspired. 

That  this  sk(‘tch  is  not  exaggerated  we  have  abundant  testi¬ 
mony.  Canning  repeatt*dlv  dt'clared  that  Edward  Irving  was  the 
im»t  powertui  orator,  m  or  out  of  the  ]>ulpit,  he  ever  heard, 
llazlitt  has  written  panegyric  atttu*  ])am3gyric  upon  him,  annex¬ 
ing.  imhaMl,  not  a  tew  critical  cavils  and  sarcasms,  as  drawbacks 
trom  his  ('stimati'.  Ih‘ (^hiincey  called  him  mice  to  us  a  ‘very 
ilemon  ot  power,  and  uniformly  in  his  writings  speaks  with 
Wonder,  not  unmingltMl  with  terror,  of  tin*  tierce,  untamed,  tire- 
leil  ein  rgy  which  ran  in  the  blo«>d  and  s])oke  in  the  talk  and 
public  oratory  of  Edward  Irving. 

\  et  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tln*se  splendid  exhibitions, 
whih*  exciting gt*nerai  admiration  in  Loinlon,  were  not  jiroductive 
comim*nsurat(*  good.  Ihey  rather  dazzled  and  stujutied  than 
convinccil  or  eonviated.  d’hey  sent  men  away  wondering  at  the 
power  ot  the  orator,  not  mourning  over  their  own  evils,  and 
stii\ing  attei  aniendnn  nt.  Ihey  served,  to  say  the  most,  only 
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as  a  preface,  ])avini^  the  wav  tor  a  volume  of  instruction  and  odi- 
tication,  which  was  never  ]Hil)lished;  as  an  introduction,  to  secure 
the  attention  and  i^ain  the  ear  uf  the  jnihlic,  for  a  sermon,  and 
an  application  thereof  of  practical  power,  which  was  never 
]>reached. 

Irvinix,  indeed,  left  himself  no  clioice.  lie  had  so  iierctily  and 
nns|Kirini^ly  assaulted  the  modes  uf  thouglit  and  styles  of  preach- 
im^  whicli  prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  he  was  compelled,  in 
consistency  and  self-defence,  to  aim  at  a  novel  and  orij^inal  plan 
of  promulgatinu^  the  old  doctrines,  lly  and  hy,  intercourse  with 
Coleridge,  added  to  his  own  restless  sj)irit  of  speculation,  ht^gan 
to  shake  his  contidence  in  many  ])arts  of  otir  ancient  crt‘eds.  A 
new  system,  of  colossal  ])roportions,  founded,  indeed,  on  the  basis 
of  Scripture,  but  ascending  till  its  summits  were  lost  in  mist, 
began  to  rise  und<*r  his  Babylonian  haml.  lie  saw,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  the  mountain-ranges  of  prophecy  lowering  before  him, 
dark  and  cloud-girt  for  the  most  ])art,  but  with  strangt*  gleams 
shining  here  and  there  u])on  their  tops,  and  with  ])ale  and 
shadowy  hands  ))eckoning  him  onwards  into  their  midst.  These 
weri‘  to  him  the  Delectuhte  Mouniahis,  and  to  gain  the  summit 
of  .Mount  Clear  became  henceforth  the  objt‘ct  of  his  burning  ainl 
lift‘-long  ambition,  lie  toiled  up  tlnvse  hills  for  many  a  weary 
hour  and  with  many  a  heavy  groan,  but  his  strong  faith  and 
sanguine  genius  su])p(jrted  him  ;  in  the  eviMiing  of  each  laborious 
day  he  fancied  lie  saw,  on  the  unreaclied  jhnnacle, 


‘  Ho[)e  enchanted  smile,  and  wave  her  gulden  hair 

and  (‘ach  new  morning  found  him  as  alert  as  ever,  climbing  the 
momitains  towards  the  city.  Again  and  again,  he  imagineil  that 
he  had  reached  the  far-.seen  and  far-commanding  summit,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  exaltation  of  his  language,  and  the  fervour  of  his  s])irit, 
seemed  sometimes  those  of  one  who  was  beholding  a  ‘  little  of 
the  glory  of  the  jilace but,  alas!  tln^  cloutls  wt‘n‘  ]u'rpetually 
gatlnning  again,  aiul  many  maintained  that  the  shepherds 
A\  atchful  and  Experience  (whatever  Sincen^  might  have  <lone), 
had  not  bid  him  ‘  welcome  to  the  Delectable  Mountains,’ and 
that  he  had  mistaken  Mount  Clear  for  Mount  Error,  which  hangs 
over  a  stee]>  precipiia',  and  whence  many  strong  men  have  been 
hurled  headlong  and  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  certainly  a  rapid,  a  strange,  a  fearful  ‘progress,’  that  of 
our  grcxit-hearted  jiilgrim  during  th(‘  ten  last  years  of  liis  life. 
What  giants  he  wrestled  with  and  sub<lue<l — what  detiles  of  fear 
and  danger  he  passed — what  hills  of  dilhculty  as  well  as  of 
<lelight  he  surmounted — what  temptations  he  resisted  and 
<letied — what  byiiaths,  alas!  too,  at  times  he  was  led  to  explore  ! 
All  subjects  ])assetl  before  him,  like  the  animals  coming  to  bo 
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liiiiiuM]  of  Adam,  and  were  scanned  and  classified  if  not  ex- 
haustc(i  ;  all  inetljods  of  ‘  concluding’  men  into  the  obedience  ol 
Ids  form  (»f  the  faitli  were  tried; — now  he  ‘jdpeJ  his  Pans 
]»ijMj  to  the  mighty  London,  that  its  inhabitants  might  dance , 
nr>w  he  ‘  mourned  ’  to  them  his  wild  prophetic  wail,  that  they 
might  lamt‘nt.  All  varieties  of  character  he  met  with  and  sought 
to  gain — all  places  he  visited — all  varieties  of  treatment  am  I 
expcrioiice  ho  encountered  and  tried  to  turn  to  high  spiritual 
account.  Wo  see  him  now  preaching  among  the  wildernesses  ot 
(Jalloway,  and  seeming  a  Rmiwick  Redivivus,  and  now,  bamsou- 
like,  overthrowing  the  Church  of  Kirkaldy,  by  the  mere  pressure 
produced  by  his  pojuilarity.  Now  he  is  seen  by  Hazlitt  laying 
ids  giant  limb.s  on  a  bench  in  the  lobby  of  the  Black  Bull, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  now,  at  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  city, 
i*re  the  sun  has  climbed  the  back  of  the  couchant  lion  oi  Arthurs 
Seat,  or  turned  the  Hag  floating  o’er  the  Castle  into  fire,  he  is 
addressing  thousiinds  in  the  West  Church  on  the  glorious  and 
dreadful  advent  of  a  Ihighter  Sun  from  Heaven.  Now  we  see 
him  (as  mir  infi>rmant  did)  sitting  at  his  own  hospitable  morning 
board,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  disciples,  holding  a  child  on  his 
km‘e,  a  teajiot  in  his  hand,  and,  with  head  and  shoulders  tower¬ 
ing  over  tin*  rest,  jiouring  out  the  while  the  strong  element  of 
his  conversation.  Now  we  watch  him  shaking  farewell  hands 
with  t'arlyle,  his  early  friend,  whom  he  has  in  vain  sought  to 
convert  to  his  views,  and  saying  with  a  sigh,  ‘1  must  go  up  this 
hill.  DiHicully;  thou  art  in  danger  of  reaching  a  certain  wide 
ti<‘ld,  lull  of  dark  mountains,  where  thou  mayst  stumble  and  fall, 
and  rise  no  mon*.’  Now  la*  ]»leads  his  cause  before  the  judica¬ 
tories  ot  the  Church  cd*  Scotland,  where  he  is  sisted  for  error, 
but  ph‘ads  it  in  vain  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
la*  lias  been  c.ust  out  irom  her  ])ale,  stands  u]>  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  ju'eacla‘s  tla*  (  Jospel  in  his  own  native  Annan  to  weep¬ 
ing  crowds.  Now  he  prevents  the  dawning  to  translate  Ben 
Ezra  into  iMiglish  aial  to  pretix  to  it  that  noble  apology  for  the 
I  ersonal  Advent,  which  a  Milton's  ink  might  have  written  and 
a  martyrs  blooil  seah*d.  Now  he  appears,  after  years  of  estrange- 
iia*nt,  lK‘ton‘  the  view  of  his  ancient  ally,  Carlyle,  suddc'iily  as 
an  apparition,  in  one  of  the  parks,  grey-haired  with  anguish, 
|Kdt‘  ami  thin  as  a  s|H*ctre,  blasted,  but  blasted  with  celestial 
tue,  and  they  rt'iiew  triemlly  intercourse  for  one  solemn  hour  and 
then  part  for  ever.  And  now  he  expires  in  Glasgow,  panting  to 
kc,*p  soim*  dream-made  appointment  in  Edinburgh,  whither  he 
^\as  >ound  but  s;iying  at  last,  with  childlike  resignation,  ‘  Livim»* 

or  dying.  1  am  tlie  Lord’s.’  ® 

f  rom  his  life,  thus  cursorily  outlined,  we  pass  to  say  a  few 
words  about  his  works,  ami  genius,  and  puriiose.  In  comnarimr 
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the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  those  of  our  own 
day,  there  is  notliing  more  remarkable  than  this — the  viistly 
grrater  amount  of  (jood  literature  produced  by  the  former. 
'I'hey  were  not,  to  be  sure,  so  much  engrossed  with  soirdes,  Exeter 
Hall  meetings,  and  visits,  as  the  juesent  race;  but  their  pulpit 
jueparations  were  far  more  laborious,  and  yet  they  found  time 
for  works  oi'  solid  worth  and  colossal  size.  Our  divines,  too,  are 
determined  to  })rint,  but  what  tlimsy  productions  theirs  in  general 
are,  in  com{)arison  with  the  writings  of  Howe,  Charnock,  J Har¬ 
row,  and  Taylor !  There  is  more  matter  in  ten  of  Charnock  s 
massive  folio  pages  than  in  all  that  Dr.  Cumniing  has  hitherto 
]>ublished.  Chalmers  and  Irving,  of  course,  are  writers  of  a 
higher  order,  but  even  their  works  cannot  be  named  beside  those 
of  our  elder  theologians,  whether  in  learning,  in  genius,  in 
j)ower,  in  practical  (‘tlect,  or  even  in  polish.  In  proof  of  our 
statement,  we  invite  comparison  between  Chalmers’  ‘Astrono¬ 
mical  Discourses'  or  Irving’s  ‘Orations'  and  the  ‘Christian 
Life’  by  old  John  Scott;  and,  waiving  the  (piestion  as  to  which  of 
tlie  three  possesses  tlie  greatest  intellectual  jmwer  and  ehxpience, 
W(‘  challenge  sujieriority  on  liehalf  of  the  elder,  even  in  respect 
of  correctness,  grace,  and  every  minor  merit  of  style.  Vain  to 
.say  that  the  works  cT  Chalmers  ami  Irving  were  written  in  the 
intervals  of  varie<l  and  harassing  occupations.  So  were  those  of 
the  old  divines.  Vain  to  say  tliat  in  the  Scottish  schools  and 
colleges  at  the  beginning  of  this  centurv  little  attention  was 
]>aid  to  comj>osition — in  the  .schools  and  colleges  of  the  sm  en- 
tei'iith  century  we  believe  there  was  still  less.  Th(i  true  rea.sims 
are  to  be  fouml  in  the  simple  fact  that  tho.se  olden  men  were 
men  of  a  still  liigher  (►rder  of  intellect — tliat,  lu'side.s,  they  had 
more  thorougldy  trained  them.selve.s,  and  that  a  .still  loftier 
earne.'^tne.ss  in  their  hearts  was  .strengt Indued  ami  intlamed  by 
the  intiuenc(‘s  of  a  .sterner  age.  As  Milton  to  Dayley  and  JVn- 
nvson,  do  Howe  and  Harrow  stand  to  ('halmers  and  Irving. 

\  et  we  mean  not  todiaiy  that  .some  of  Irving’s  productions  are 
worthy,  not  only  of  his  iloating  rejiutation,  but  of  that  gift  in 
him  which  was  never  fully  developed,  or  at  lea.st  never  completely' 
ilisplaved.  In  all  his  writings  you  see  a  man  of  the  pre.siait 
wearing  the  armour  of  the  jiast ;  but  it  is  a  j»roof  of  his  power 
that,  although  he  wears  it  awkwardly,  he  never  sinks  under  the 
load.  It  is  not  a  David  clad  in  a  Coliath’s  arms,  and  overwhelmed 
by  them,  it  is  the  shepherd-giant,  Kliab,  David  s  brotluir,  not  yet 
at  honu‘  in  a  ]>anoply  which  is  not  too  large  for  his  limbs,  but 
for  Wearing  which  a  jieaceful  prof(‘.ssion  and  period  had  not  pre- 
[►ared  him.  Irving,  in  native  jiower,  was  only,  we  think,  a  little 
lower  than  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  of  the  next 
two  reigns.  He  was  originally  of  a  similar  order  of  genius,  but 
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he  had  given  that  genius  a  less  severe  and  laborious  culture,  and 
he  had  talleii  upon  an  age  adverse  for  its  display.  Hence,  even 
his  hist  writings,  when  compared  to  theirs,  have  a  certain  stiti, 
imitative,  and  convulsive  air.  There  is  nothing  fah>e  in  any  ot 
them,  hut  there  is  something /ormZ  in  most.  \ou  teel  always 
how  much  l>etter  Irving’s  noble,  generous  thoughts  would  have 
looked  hatl  he  express'd  them  in  the  language  of  his  own 
day.  ihu  ke  had  as  big  a  heart,  a  far  subtler  intellect,  and  richer 
imagination  than  Irving,  and  yet  how  few  innovations,  and  few^er 
aichaisms,  has  he  ventured  to  introduce  into  his  style.  Hall  and 
Foster,  too,  are  as  j)ure  writers  as  they  are  pow  erful  thinkers. 
Thus,  too,  felt  the  public,  and  hence  the  boundless  popularity  ot 
the  man  was  not  transferred  to  his  books.  His  tw'o  best  produc¬ 
tions  are,  untjue.stionably,  his  Prefaces  to  ‘Horne  on  the  Psalms,* 
and  to  ‘  Pen  Ezra/  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  defence  ot 
David,  ami  his  panegyric — itself  a  lyric — on  his  psalms  in  the 
former,  ami  the  apostolic  dignity,  depth,  and  eainestness,  which 
distinguish  the  latter.  Why  are  these,  and  some  of  his  other 
smaller  works,  nut  rej>rinted  i 

The  genius  of  Irving  was  not  of  the  purely  poetical  sort,  it 
was  rather  of  that  lofty  degree  of  the  oratorical  which  verges 
on  the  poetical.  In  other  words,  it  was  more  intense  than  wide. 
H  is  mind  was  deeper  than  that  of  Chalmers,  but  not  so  broad  or 
so  genial — it  wiis  in  some  departments  more  pow’erful,  but  not  so 
practical.  Many  of  his  ideas,  he  rejoiced  to  see,  as  he  said, 
‘  homing  through  a  mist.’  Even  the  poetry  that  w^as  in  him  w^as 
rather  ot‘  the  lyrical  than  of  the  epic  or  dramatic  sort.  The 
lyrical  })»)et  does  not  look  abroad  upon  universality — he  looks 
straight  up  from  his  lyre — some  intense  idea  at  once  insulates 
and  iuHames  him,  and  his  })oetry  arises  bright,  keen,  and 


narrow,  as  a  tongue  of  fire  from  the  altar  of  a  sacrifice.  It  w\as 
so  w  ith  the  prose  of  Irving ;  his  flights  were  lofty,  perpendicular, 
aial  short-lived.  lie  has  left  very  few  of  those  long,  swelling, 
sustained,  and  victorious  pi\ssages  which  characterize  the  very 
highest  ot  our  religious  authors,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
his  |Kiges  thick  with  smlden  and  memorable  felicities  of  thought. 
They  are  chiefly  valuable  for  those  brief  patches  of  beauty,  and 
burst.s  of  personal  feeling  and  passion,  which  recal  most  forcibly 
to  those  who  heard  him  the  remarkable  appearance  and  un- 
ei|ualled  elocution  of  the  man.  For,  emphatically,  ho  himself  w  as 
‘  the  Epistle.’  We  admit  most  frankly,  even  though  the  admission 
sliould  have  the  effect  of  producing  distrust  in  our  own  capacity 
of  criticising  one  w  hom  we  never  siiw',  that  to  know  his  genius 
fully  it  was  necessiiry  to  have  seen  and  heard  him — only  those 
who  did  so,  are,  we  believe,  able  to  appreciate  the  whole  }>ow^er 
tiiat  was  couileus^  in  that  most  marv^ellous  ‘  earthen  vessel,’  the 
appt.arance  of  which,  especiallv  in  his  loftier  moods,  suoo-ested  an 
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energy  within,  and  a  possibility  before  him,  which  made  his  works, 
and  even  his  public  preachings,  seem  poor  in  the  comparison. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  the  age  at  which  he  was  removed. 
He  was  barely  forty-two,  an  age  when  nine-tenths  of  clever 
men  have  not  even  begun  to  publish.  And  he  had  advanced 
at  such  a  rate.  It  was  true  that  latterly  he  fell  into  a 
singular  hallucination,  or,  at  least,  a  one-sidedness.  A  gentle¬ 
man  told  us  that,  calling  on  him  once,  and  complaining  that 
his  })ublished  writings  were  not  quite  worthy  of  his  fame, 
Ir\’ing  pointed  to  a  mass  of  MS.  below  his  study  table,  and  said: 

‘  Look  here,  sir  !  There  are  there  scores  of  sermons  incomparably 
superior  to  aught  I  have  publisheil.  But  when  I  wrote  them,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  must  fight  God’s  cause  with  the 
weapons  of  eloquence  and  carnal  wisdom  ;  I  have  learned  other¬ 
wise  since,  sir,  and  believe  that  the  simpler  and  humbler  I  am  in 
my  language,  God  will  prosper  my  sermons  and  writings  more  ; 
according  to  that  Scripture,  “  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong.”  ’  So  far  he  was  right,  but  so  far  also  he  was  wrong ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  come  to  the 
golden  mean.  No  preacher  can  be  too  simple,  and  none  too 
sublime.  Every  preacher,  who  is  able,  should,  by  turns,  be  both. 
No  writer  can  l)e  too  clear,  and  none  too  profound;  and  every 
writer  should  seek,  if  he  has  capacity,  to  be  both.  The  author  of 
that  little  card  to  Philemon,  wrote  also  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  Irving  might,  and  would,  had  God  sjxired  his  life, 
have  attained  a  mode  of  writing  which,  by  turns,  would  have 
attracted  infants,  and  overpowered  ])hilosophers — made  a  Mary 
weep  and  a  Ye\\\  tremble — a  child,  like  Timothy,  prefer  it  to  the 
instructions  of  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  a  doubter,  like  Thomas, 
cry  out,  ‘  ^ly  Lord  and  my  God.’ 

To  enter  into  a  consideration  of  his  creed,  we  have  not  room, 
and  it  might  besides  involve  us  in  controversy.  In  some  points 
we  deem  liim  to  have  been  deeply  and  even  fearfully  mistaken, 
and  his  wildest  errors,  of  course,  were  most  popular  among  the 
weak ;  but  in  others,  if  he  was  in  error,  his  errors  were  not  deadly, 
and  he  erred  in  good  company.  But  whatever  were  or  were  not  his 
mi.stakes,  of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  was  in  earnest, 
and  he  strove  to  infuse  his  earnestness  into  the  age.  We  were 
lately  discoursing  of  one  extraordinary  man,  since,  alas !  departed, 
whose  wondrous  powers  have  l)een  neutralized  through  his  want 
of  concentrated  purpose;  but  certainly  this  cannot  be  charged 
against  Iiwing.  His  objects  during  his  life,  seem  to  have  been  two. 
Carlyle  says,  ‘  This  man  strove  to  be  a  Christian  priest/  This 
was  liis  first  but  not  his  only  pui-pose.  He  strove,  secondly,  to 
be  a  Christian  prophet.  Believing  that  the  end  of  our  present 
cycle  of  Christianity  was  at  haml,  and  that  God  was  about  to 
introduce  a  new  and  most  mighty  dispen.sation,  he  felt  impelled 
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to  proclaim  tliat  old  things  were  fast  passing  away,  and  that  all 
things  wen^  ht'coining  new.  This  he  did  with  all  the  energy  ot 
his  nature.  He  smote  with  his  hand — he  stamped  with  his  toot 
— he  we[)t — he  cried  aloud  and  sjiared  not — he  rose  early  and 
sate  laU‘ — he  exhausted  his  entire  energies,  and  gained  an  early 
grave  in  the  j)roclamation  ot  his  message.  Ihe  mantle  ot  the 
Haptist  seemed  to  have  descended  on  him,  and  his  sermons 
ceased  to  be  compositions,  and  became  cries — the  cries  ot  tierce 
]>rotest,  stern  injunction,  and  tire-eyed  haste. — ‘  Repent  ye! 
Ri*{)e!it  ye!  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.^  How  tar  his 
impressions  on  this  subject  were  correct,  is  another  question. 
Jhit  surely  if  Carlyle — the  godless  prophet  of  his  period — the 
cursing  Bala;\m  of  his  day,  demand  and  deserve  credit  tor  the 
half-insane  sincerity  with  which  he  recites  his  lesson  ot  despair, 
Irving  must  be  much  more  admired  for  his  intense  earnestnes.^, 
iis  like  the  wild-eyed  prophet  who  ran  around  doomed  Jerusalem, 
crying  out  ‘  Woe,  woe,'  till  he  sjink  down  in  death, — he  spent  his 
last  breath  in  crying  ‘  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth,  because  of  the  trumpets  which  are  soon  to  sound,  and  the 
vials  of  vengeance  which  are  soon  to  be  outpoured.' 

Vain  }>erhaps  the  iiKpiiry,  had  he  lived,  what  would  have  been 
Ids  career^  Many  may  be  disposed  to  say  ‘Bedlam.'  We 
think  not.  Irving  had,  indeed,  his  deep  hallucinations,  and  died 
under  them;  but  he  was  a  man  still  in  his  prime,  his  mind 
retained  much  of  its  original  vigour;  these  hallucinations  were 
only  mists,  which  had  strangled  his  sun  at  noon,  and  would  have 
pa.sst‘d  away  and  left  the  orb  brighter,  and  shining  with  a 
tenden  r  light  than  before.  Others  may  say  ‘  Popery.'  We  trow 
not.  He  had  too  much  Scotch  sagacity,  whatever  some  of  his 
followers  may  liave,  ever  to  become  the  bond-slave  of  its  de- 
grailing  and  mind-murdering  supei'stitions.  Carlyle,  we  know, 
su]>poses  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Irving  was  ripe  for  that 
tninstigureil  negation,  that  golden  No,  which  he  calls  his  creed. 
Here,  tt)o,  we  demur.  That  Irving  admired  and  loved  Carlyle,  is 
notorious,  but  that  a  nature  soenthusKistic,  affectionate,  sanguine, 
Uiisttid,  and  holy,  could  ever  have  been  satisfied  with  Carlyieism, 
is  to  us  inconceivable.  Had  he  even,  like  Samson,  been  seducecl 
under  cloud  of  night,  into  that  city  No,  when  his  senses  returned 
in  the  morning,  he  would  have  arisen  in  wrath,  shaken  himself 
as  at  other  times,  and  carried  away  its  gates  with  him  in  his 
retreat.  A  inan  like  Irving  would,  we  verily  believe,  rather 
ha\e  ilied  trailing  the  Ciir  of  Juggernout  than  have  lived  trusting 
to  the  tender  inercies  of  a  system  which  stereotypes  desj»air, 
«nul  in  banishing  (ioil  out  of  the  universe,  reduces  man  to  a 
lK>peless  puzzle  and  life  to  a  miserable  dream. 
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We  venture  to  say  that  had  Irving  s  life  been  spared  he  would 
have  forsaken  his  wilder  nostrums,  rid  himself  of  the  silly  people 
around  him,  and  calmed  ami  sobered  down  into  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  enlightened,  sanctified,  humble,  Christ-like 
liumanity  which  our  age  or  any  other  has  seen.  He  had  the 
elements  of  all  this  within  him.  His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his 
genius  was  powerful.  If  in  his  pulpit  efforts  he  sometimes 
seemed  touching  upon  the  angel,  in  private  life  and  in  the  un¬ 
dress  of  his  mind  he  ‘became  as  a  little  child.'  A  thousand 
stories  are  extant  of  his  generosity — his  liberality — his  forbearance 
— his  simplicity,  as  well  as  of  his  piety  and  zeal.  But  it  seemed 
good  to  Eternal  Providence  that  his  career  should  be  as  short  as 
it  was  chequered,  brilliant,  and  strange.  And  what,  although 
he  founded  no  sect  deserving  the  name,  >vrought  no  deliverance 
on  the  earth,  reared  no  pile  of  literary  or  theological  handy 
work — what,  although  he  died  sick  of  his  associates,  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  of  some  of  his  cherished  doctrines,  and  was  emphati¬ 
cally  ‘  at  sea  ' — he  had  lived,  on  the  whole,  a  heroic  life  ;  his 
errors  themselves  had  proclaimed  the  nobility  of  his  nature;  he 
died  a  meek  and  humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ages  may 
ela])se  ere  the  Church  shall  see  his  like  again.  Of  many  lowly 
individuals,  it  can  be  truly  said,  as  Christ  said  of  the  woman, 
‘  she  hath  done  what  she  could  but  of  how  few  men  of  Irving’s 
])owers,  accomplishments,  and  splendid  fatne,  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  duty  was  ever  dearer  to  him  than  delight — that  his  purpose 
ever  towered  more  loftily  before  him  than  his  personal  desires — 
that  he  loved  God  better  than  himself — that  emphatically  ‘  he 
did  what  he  could.'  And  the  time  has  come  when  even  those 
who  most  deeply  differed  from  him  in  opinion  and  do  still  in 
many  things  differ,  may  unite  with  his  ardent  worshippers  in 
proclaiming  him  a  man  of  whom  the  w'orld  was  not  worthy. 

AV/*. — Wc  have  called  Ining  a  comet;  but,  unlike  a  comet,  his  tail  has  not 
been  liis  bri|L;htost  or  largest  portion.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  present  race 
of  Trviugites  are,  wc  fear,  as  feeble,  conceited,  and  superstitious  a  set  of 
religionists  as  exists.  Even  their  love  and  charit  v,  which  they  parade  so  much, 
arc  diseased — too  ‘sweet  to  be  wholesome.*  Edward  Irving  would  woi  now 
march  through  Coventry  with  sucli  semi-papistic — semi-Swedenborgiau  livbrids. 
They  shelter  under  his  name ;  but  were  his  name  fully  known  it  would  cru.sh 
theiu.  Alas!  how  often  do  monkeys  gibber  and  make  mouths  and  attempt 
mimicries  behind  the  back  of  a  man  1 
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Art.  U.—  Errniitrfx  in  mif  Tent ;  or.  Wanderings  in  Balad  Ejjarrcd. 

Illustratin?  tlic  Moral,  lleliirious,  Social,  and  Political  Conditions 

of  various  Aral)  Triln's  of  the  .^.frieau  Sahara,  lly  the  Picv.  X. 

Davis,  F.1!.S.S.A.  With  X  umerous  Illustrations.  In  Two 

A'olunus.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  1851. 

Wk  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Davis  beyond  what  we  have  gatliered 
from  tliesi'  volumes.  We  presume  that  he  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
C’hurch  of  England,  and  that  his  residence  in  Tunis  was  connected 
with  the  religious  ministrations  of  that  community.  However 
this  inav  bo,  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  inteUigence  and  sound 
judgment,  who  has  looked  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  clerical 
Vocation,  anil  is  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  has  labored.  We  have  read  his 
volumes  with  sincere  jdeasure,  and,  without  pledging  ourselves  to 
all  the  o))inions  expressed,  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  sup])ly  much  interesting  information,  and  are  well  suited  to 
aid  pliilanthropic  etfort  in  the  civilization  of  Africa.  Mr.  Davis’s 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis  extended  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  ‘  Constant  intercourse,’  he  remarks,  ‘  with 
stragglers  from  the  vaiious  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  deserts  of 
that  hitherto  unex]»lored  and  still  mysterious  continent,  fostered 
in  me  a  fervent  desire  for  more  information  respecting  it.  I 
longed  to  see  something  of  the  interior  of  Afiica,  and  io  have 
ocular  demonstrations  of  her  real,  moral,  and  physical  condition.’ 
ISnch  an  o])portunity  as  rarely  occurs  was  at  length  presented, 
and  ^Ir.  Davis  gladly  availed  himself  of  it.  Sidy  Mohammed 
Dey,  the  heir  a]>parent  to  the  throne  of  Tunis,  ‘  a  juince  possessed 
of  excellent  ijualities,  among  whicli  extreme  kindness  and 
affability  are  not  the  least  prominent,’  being  about  to  proceed 
into  the  interior  on  some  affairs  of  state,  ^Ir.  Davis  asked  leave 
to  accomj)any  him,  which  was  readily  conceded.  The  volumes 
Ixfore  us  are  luincipally  occu}>ied  with  a  narrative  of  this  journey, 
but  bi  fore  proceeding  with  its  details,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
our  author  s  statements  to  furnish  some  information  res2)ecting 
Tunis  itself.  ^ 

Tunis  is  the  capital  of  the  regency  bearing  its  name,  and  is 
situated  on  rising  ground  in  full  prospect  of  the  site  of’ ancient 
Carthage.  It  is  about  tive  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  varying  in  height  from  fifteen  to  nearly  thirty- 
fivt'  feet.  The  i^opulation  is  estimated  at  200,000,  of  whom 
\mm)  are  Moors,  30,000  Jews,  10,000  Christians,  and  the 
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remainder  Tniks  and  Negroes.  Tlie  streets  are  narrow,  filthy, 
and  irregular.  ‘When  first  1  arrived  here,' says  Mr.  Davis,  ‘1 
found  my  way  from  one  place  to  another  by  observing  one  street 
to  be  more  crooked  than  the  other,  and  the  ruins  of  one  house 
gi’eaterthan  those  of  another.'  There  are  several  Moslem  schools 
in  the  town,  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  Arabic,  and 
taught  to  recite  portions  of  the  Koran.  ‘  The  school  is  an  open 
place  like  a  shop  ;  the  l)ustle  and  iioist)  in  the  streets  do  not 
annoy  the  scholars,  who  sit  upon  the  ground,  before  ii  small  desk, 
and  read  their  lessons  aloud,  balancing  themselves  constantly.* 
There  are  no  girls  in  these  schools.' 

Having  been  ])crmitted  to  join  the  peaceful  expcalition  of  the 
heir  apparent,  Mr.  Davis  s])eedily  prepared  for  the  journey,  and 
on  being  introduced  to  the  Bey  received  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  his  journey  shoidd  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible.  ‘This 
promise,'  we  are  told,  ‘  his  highness  fulfilled  to  the  letter.'  Three 
camels,  a  waggon  drawn  by  five  mules,  and  several  servants,  were 
j)laccd  at  his  disjiossal.  No  Euroj)ean  traveller  probably  ever 
commenced  an  African  journey  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
His  table  was  furnished  by  the  attendants  of  the  Bey,  and  his 
personal  safety  wjus  guaranteed  by  the  military  force  which 
accom])anied  the  expedition.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  camp  consisted  of  o0,0()0  men,  50, 000  camels,  and 
about  2000  horses  and  mules.  It  is  probable  that  the  freedom 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  somewhat  interrupted  by 
the  official  character  of  the  prince's  visit,  and  that  Mr.  Davis's 
narrative  has,  therefore,  lost  somewhat  of  the  adventurous  and 
stirring  incidents  it  would  otherwise  have  contained.  This  dis- 
advantage,  however,  is  amply  compensiited  by  the  security  of  the 
writer,  and  the  knowledge  he  was  enabled  to  secure  of  the 
arcana  of  African  policy.  The  object  of  Sidy  Mohammed  Bey 
in  visiting  the  nortluTii  portion  of  the  Great  Desert  was  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  district 
visited  is  one  of  much  historical  interest,  including  the  territory 
of  ancient  Carthage  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Africa 
Propria  of  Home.  The  character  of  the  prince,  under  whose 
proti^ction  ^fr.  Davis  journeyed,  is  greatly  above  that  of  his  com¬ 
peers;  indeed,  many  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  might  advan¬ 
tageously  copy  his  exam])le.  ‘  He  neither  authorizes/  says  our 
author,  ‘nor  sanctions  anything  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  and 
oppression.  He  always  endeavours  to  administer  justice,  and  is 
pavticulaily  careful  to  distinguish  between  cruelty  and  legal 
chastisement  .  .  .  lie  is  more  iond  of  seeing  cultivated  fields,  well- 
stocked  store-houses  than  of  so  many  thousands  of  useless  and 
star\'ing  soldiers.  He  prefers  to  listen  to  the  blessings  of  his 
subjects  rather  than  to  their  curses  ;  and  is  far  more  anxious  to 
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l)ohoM  a  flourishing  and  happy  population  than  deserted  villages, 
abandoned  fields,  neglected  giirdens,  and  multitudes  of  wretched 
and  miserable  creatures,  seeking  for  shelter  and  protection,  within 
the  boundaries  of  French  Africa. 

The  mode  of  legal  procedure  is  vastly  different  from  what 
prevails  in  Euro]>e."  The  cavalcade  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
our  author  met  with  an  illustration  of  it,  which  we  transcribe  for 
the  information  of  our  reatlers.  hen  it  is  remembered  that  this 
trK»k  place  in  the  case  of  a  prince  so  honorably  distinguished, 
we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  comparativ’^e  clemency 
of  our  criminal  legislation : — 


‘  Towards  evening  the  rain  ceased,  so  that  I  was  able  to  take  a  stroll 
through  the  eainp.  Behind  the  large  tent  of  the  Brinee  I  observed  a 
nuinlHT  of  men  seated  on  the  ground,  forming  a  semicircle,  chatting 
togi'ther.  1  directed  my  course  towards  them,  in  order  to  join  in  their 
conversation.  They  welcomed  me  very  kindly,  and  as  they  did  not, 
at  first,  recognise  me,  they  gave  me  the  SahCttn,  which  the  Moham- 
mt'dans  of  these  parts  never  do  to  either  Christian  or  Jew.  They  have 
no  objection  to  bid  us  good  morning,  or  good  evening,  but  not  the 
“  ]K‘a(‘e,”  for,  they  maintain,  there  can  exist  no  peace  between 
the  Indiever  and  the  infidel;  and  however  good  the  Christian  or  Jew 
may  Ih\  he  is  still  an  unbeliever.  If,  therefore,  a  Moslem  observes  a 
numlnT  of  his  coreligionists  in  company  with  those  who  do  not  receive 
the  Koran  as  the  divine  hook\  his  form  of  salutation  is  Assaldm  ala  man 
taba  flhodd — ‘‘  Peace  be  upon  him  who  follows  the  true  direction.” 

‘After  a  few  words  resjKvting  our  slow  ju-ogress,  the  rain,  and  pro- 
b:ible  prospects,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  clatter  of  chains,  and 
on  elostT  observation,  1  found  that  my  companions  were  all  chained 
togetluT.  On  my  demanding  the  reason  of  this,  several  answert'd 


t<»gether  maktbh,  **  it  is  predestinated — such  is  the  will  of  God!”  The 
jailor  th«‘n  approached  and  informed  me  that  they  were  all  prisoners 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  “  Here  is  one,”  pointing  towards 
the  individual  with  his  finger,  ‘-accused  of  robbery;  this  one  of  an 
assault;  that  one  ot  murder,  Ac.  Thev  are  l)eing  taken  bv  his  llisrh- 
ness  to  tlic  various  places  where  the  ofi’enees  are  said  to  have  been 
committid,  in  order  that  further  investigation  may  be  made.  If  his 
llighiu'ss  should  Ik*  satisfied  of  their  guilt,  then  he  himself  will  either 


administer  justice,  or  else  he  will  take  them  back  to  the  reigning  prince, 
who  will  p;u<s  sentence  upon  them.” 

‘  Here  were  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  weak  and  decrejiit,  chained 
together  with  the  strong  and  robust!  They  have  all  to  perform,  on 
ti>ot,  the  same  long  and  dreary  journey,  on  very  poor  and  scantv  allow¬ 
ance,  ex  postd  to  the  })iereing  cohl  and  burning  heat.  What  severe 
<*h;uitis«‘inent  iK'fore  conviction!  The  innocent  and  the  guiltv  sufl'ering 
alike!  I  endeavoured  to  say  a  few  words  of  consolatioii  to  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  and  retind  to  my  tent,  thanking  God  that 
my  lot  had  Ihkui  east  under  an  administration  more  merciful  and  more 
iust.’— Vol.  i.  pp.  15,  10. 
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The  country  tlirough  which  the  travellers  passtnl  was  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  forsaken.  The  ]>eople  were  in  abject  poverty ;  and 
the  government,  constantly  in  need,  was  ever  se(‘king  to  supply 
its  wants  by  injustice  and  tyranny.  ‘  No  sympathy  exists  liere 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  The  former  regards  the  latter 
as  his  lawful  prey,  whilst  the  subject  is  ever  busily  engaged  in 
contriving  means  for  his  own  ]>rotection;  and  when  unable  to 
invent  such,  he  has  recourse  to  his  fellow-sutferers,  and  thus,  the 
fouiulation  for  general  discontent  is  laid.  What  with  taxes, 
tithes,  and  other  imposts,  the  Arab  tinds  it  more  conveniimt,  mon' 
]>rotitable,  and  more  congenial  to  his  natural  idle  disjiositiofi,  to 
coa.se  cultivating  his  lands,  and  take  shelter  in  tlie  iu‘ighbouring 
wilds  during  the  time  the  camp  is  in  the  vicinity  on  an  expi‘di- 
tion  to  till  the  cotfers  of  the  ndgning  ]a*ince  s  treasury.  Hence 
we  .seldom  come  in  contact  with  inhaliitant.s.'  A  curious  illus¬ 
tration  is  given  of  the  artifices  by  which  the  tyranny  of  the 
government  is  met,  which  gives  a  lamentable  insight  into  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  peojile,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of 
their  rulers.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  i.ssue  wius  in  perfect 
keeping  with  our  authors  sketch  of  Siily  Mohammed  Iley: — 

‘  We  eaine  to  some  Arab  tents,  about  six  in  number,  where,  to  our 
great  surprise,  a  general  stillness  ami  gloom  prevailed.  The  men  and 
ehildren  sat  on  the  ground  with  a  look  of  melaneholy,  whilst  the 
women,  gtmerally  very  aetive,  rested  from  their  oeenpations,  ami  mani- 
lestetl  their  grief  bv  floods  of  tears. 

What  has  happened,  .\li,  that  you  are  all  so  mueh  ea.st  down:’* 
asked  one  of  onr  party,  addressing  himsell*t(3  an  old  man. 

‘  “Snell  is  the  will  of  (»od,”  was  the  only  ri‘j)ly. 
but  what  has  happened,  Ali  r” 

^Maktoob — It  is  so  pre-ordained,”  answered  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  bead  and  clasping  bis  hands. 

‘  “  lias  any  one  died  r” 

‘  d\)  this  be  only  replied  with  a  sigh,  and  pointed  ns  to  the  interior 
of  his  tent.  Hut  instead  of  ])artieipating  in  his  grit‘l',  iny  friend  abrin)tly 
asked  him,  ‘‘  Where  is  the  tdotjhi  (the  greyhound)  of  la.st  year  ‘t” 

How  can  you  put  sueh  a  question  to  me  when  you  witness  my 
grief  and  distress  r” 

‘  “  Who  then  is  dead  r”  eontinned  mv  impiisitive  eomjianion. 

‘  *■  .M.V  wife  I”  replied  the  old  Arab,  pointing  us  again  to  the  interior 
of  the  tent,  where,  apjiarently,  she  lay,  covered  with  a  kind  of  blanket. 

‘  “  Hut  what  have  you  tlone  with  the  lovely  greyhouml  ?” 

‘Old  Ali  now  indignantly  expressed  his  surprise  that  sueh  a  <pies- 
tion  shouUl  be  jmt  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  so  dilferently 
occupied.  He  thought  it  manifested  hard-heartediiess,  if  not  extreme 
cruelty. 

‘  “  i>ut  are  you  sure  that  your  wife  is  quite  dead  r” 

Do  not  inoek  me,  O  .Moslems!” 

‘  The  interrogator  then  called  a  soldier,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
N.  S. — YOU  Vlir.  C 
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»n.l  cave  him  his  liorse  to  tu.hl,  while  he  himself  entered  the  tent. 
On  removiiic  the  hlanket  he  found  the  Arab’s  wile,  holding  the  iiet 
sloehi  ill  her  arms.  On  U-iiic  thus  detected,  the  jioor  woman  cried 
out  most  hesevehinolv,  "  Do  not  take  the  doo !”  and  the  whole  eoin- 
Jiaiiy,  men.  women,  "and  ehildren,  most  imploringly  re-echoed  the 

wonls, ‘M)i»  not  take  tlu‘ 

t  intrinler  tlien  turned  to  old  aVli,  and,  w  itli  an  iionical  sniilo 
on  Ids  eountenanee,  said,  ^  ou  see  your  dear  wife  is  not  ([uitc  dea«l. 

‘  a\1i  Ixx^^od  liard  tliat  tlie  animal  ndglit  not  be  taken  from  them, 
and  tlie  poor  do^  manifested  reluctance  in  leaving  those  wlio 

had  such  sincere  attachment  for  him.  As  he  wjis  led  away  towards 
our  encampment,  the  intelligent  hrute  (whicli  was  certainly  the  finest 
of  the  kind  1  ever  saw)  was  eonstantly  turning  his  head  towards  his 
lute  home,  whilst  we  eould  distinctly  iiear  the  lamentations  of  those 
who  were  so  fond  of  him,  at  a  considerable  distance.’ — lb.  119-41. 


Ayhcn  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  the  prince,  though  a 
great  sportsman,  instantly  ordered  the  dog  to  he  returned  to  Ali. 

Few  traces  were  discovered  of  the  Christianity  which  for¬ 
merly  prevailed  throughout  the  region,  which  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  as  the  tokens  of  Pagan  idolatry  and  superstition  are 
very  numerous.  Much  jistonishment  has  been  expressed  at  this, 
ninl  most  travellers  have  accounted  for  it  by  the  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  entertained  by  the  Saracens  for  the  Christian  name.  This 
ox])lanation,  however,  is  open  to  serious  objection,  and  our  author 
adopts  a  sim])ler  and  more  satisfactory  solution.  When  it  is 
remembt‘red  that  there  were  u])W’ards  of  six  hundred  episcopal 
scH's  in  Xortli  Africa,  we  may  well  marvel  at  the  total  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  faith. 


‘The  Mohammedans,’  says  Mr.  Davis,  ‘always  entertained  a  greater 
hatn‘<l  towards  Paganism  than  towards  Christianity,  and  yet  remains 
of  Pagan  superstition  are  still  to  be  met  witli  in  many  jdaces,  whereas 
no  traces  of  Christian  worslnj)  can  be  discovered.  1  have  traversed  the 
country  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  trod  upon  the  ruins  of  many  a 
city,  ami  never  yet  found  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  or  any  other 
symlnd  of  Christianity.  I  have,  moreover,  made  diligent  inquiries 
amount  the  inhabitants,  but  never  have  I  come  in  contact  with  one 
who  either  knew,  or  even  heard  of  the  existence  of  any.  The  reason  of 
this,  1  ain  inclined  to  Ixdieve,  is,  that  the  Christians  of  Africa  w'ere  not  in 
the  habit  of  luiilding  (‘hnrehes  like  St.  Peter’s  of  Rome,  or  St.  Paul’s 
of  London.  Their  churches  must  have  been  of  the  plainest  and  sim¬ 
plest  description— chambers.  They  inherited  no  marble  or 


Tlie  viiriations  of  climate  were  considerable,  and  greatly  con- 
Uibuted  to  the  discomfort  of  our  travellers.  ‘  The  change  in  the 
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atmosphere  to-day/  lie  says,  ‘  was  so  perceptible  that  I  was  con¬ 
strained  to  put  on  additional  clothiiif]^.  The  clouds  accumulated 
vastly,  and  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.  Towards  evenim;  the 
rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  so  that  men  were  sent  to  my 
tent  to  dig  a  trench  round  it,  as  >vell  as  a  channel  to  lead  the 
water  oft/  • 


‘On  another  (H*easion,’  he  tells  ns,  ‘the  heat  inereased  to  sueh  a 
degree,  that  hy  the  time  we  entered  the  j)lain  'Farlawee,  it  surpassed 
in  I’ervonr  and  intensity  all  we  had  experieneed  the  day  helore.  And 
now  eoinnuaieed  a  general  erv  I’or  water,  particularly  among  those  of 
the  expedition  who  were  constrained  to  go  on  toot.  We  j)assed  men, 
whose  ])arehed  tongues  were  hanging  1‘rom  their  months,  and  all  we 
could  hear  them  say  wius,  Ya  rnhbi  “()  (lod,  water!”  Ihit  we 

could  not  assi.st  them.  Some  of  these  poor  miserable  creatures  had 
aetnally  the  a})]u*aranee  ot  idiots.’ — lb.  j).  JI17. 

At  011(3  period  the  thermometer  in  his  tent  during  day  and 
night  remained  almost  stationary  at  100  degrees;  the  xvind  was 
as  hot  as  liames  issuing  from  a  furnace,  and  immense  clouds  of 
sand  were  furiously  drifted  along.  This  great  heat  was  sjK'edily 
succeeded  by  extreme  cold.  A  northerly  wand  })revail(*d,  and 
incessant  rain  gave  a  gloomy  and  miserable  as])ect  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery.  ‘  ^ly  treble  tent  and  thick  blankets,'  Mr. 
Davis  tells  us,  ‘  are  no  ])rotection  to  me.  Everything  is  saturated 
and  looks  as  if  steeped  in  water.  1  had  actually  to  sit  in  my 
tent  w  ith  an  umbrella  over  me.' 

Our  author  was,  of  course,  frequently  brought  into  contact 
with  slavery,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  standing  scourges  of 
Africiu  In  I8i(),  it  was  abolished  throughout  the  regency  of 
Tunis.  This  was  eft’ected  by  Ahmed  Basha,  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
pitiating  the  English  government,  w  hose  sujiport  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  in  his  ])roj(3cted  rupture  witli  the  P(jrte.  The 
motiv(‘s  of  Ahmed  Basha  were  more  than  (juestionable,  but  the 
interests  of  humanity  were  greatly  advantaged  by  his  policy. 
11  is  object  was  to  achieve  an  independent  sovereignty  for  him¬ 
self,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  Louis  Philijipe,  wdio  hoped 
ultimately  to  incorporate  the  regency  of  Tunis  in  the  French 
colony,  established  on  the  African  coast.  Mr.  Davis  is  especially 
distinct  and  full  in  his  ex])lanations  of  this  intrigue.  ‘  Our  suc¬ 
cess,'  he  says,  ‘  in  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
regency  of  Tunis  is  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  these  manoeuvres.' 

\Ve  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Davis  strenuously  arguing  on  liehalf 
of  the  mental  capabilities  of  the  negro.  His  opportunities  of 
observation  on  this  point  were  numerous,  and  his  opinion  is  given 
without  hesitation  or  doubt. 

‘  During  my  residence,’  he  says,  ‘  in  this  part  of  the  world,  1  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  fonning  an  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
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that  iloomc’il  nico,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  hearing  iny  testimony 
in  its  j*av<’nr,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  j>laee  the  black  man 
upon  a  level  with  the  hrute,  or  regard  him  as  the  link  which  forms  the 
< onnexion  between  the  brute  and  man.  Cine  ot  the  Imcst'  loj^icians  I 
4  V4*r  met  with  was  a  black  man  Irom  Soudan,  who  sj)oke  the  dialeet  of 
his  count  rv,  and  was,  besitles,  a  most  proficient  scholar  of  that  most 
iHtlleult  of  ditlicult  lan^ma^-es,  the  Arabic.  Another  I  knew  Irom 
J  lainarj^o,  whose  ]K)etrv  equalled  that  ot  the  ^loahjuaat,  the  seven 
f;tmous'"poeins  of  Mecca.  1  have  known  them,  soon  after  their  arrival 
from  the  interior,  manifest  ^reat  mechanical  inj^enuity  ;  and  many 
ministers  of  state,  and  otlicers  in  the  army,  iiriests  and  lawyers  of  the 
same  race,  have  proved  to  the  various  ^lohammedan  countries  that 
their  int4‘lleet  was  in  nothini:  inferior  to  that  of  the  white.  The  love 
(•f  count  rv,  the  aifection  for  kindred,  the  attachment  to  friends,  the 
4*ouraije,  perseverance,  the  ]*aticnce,the  fidelity  and  humanity  exhibited 
by  the  ]»oor  nei^roes,  even  in  their  rude  state,  as  they  are  forced  alon^ 
tile  dreary  ilesert  by  those  who  have  cruelly  torn  them  Irom  the  places 
of  their  birth,  and  all  they  jirizcd  and  loved,  niiu:ht  be  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  most  interestiii}^  and  authentic  anecdotes.’ — lb.  pp.  2dl,  282. 

If  our  space  jienuittcd,  we  should  be  glad  to  extract  the 
account  uiv(‘U  bv  our  author  of  two  negroes  with  whom  he  met 
ill  a  Moorish  house  of  di.stinction,  but  we  must  he  content  to 
refer  to  the  work  itself,  lie  speaks  of  the  climate  and  other 
]»hysical  circumstances  of  the  country  as  fully  accounting  for  the 
dititTinces  which  are  ohservahle  amongst  various  tribes.  The 
♦lews,  with  many  of  whom  he  met,  and  who  have  probably 
K'sided  in  Africa  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Phojnicians, 
exhiliit  a  striking  difference  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 

‘  In  tile  desert  they  certainly  do  not  live  for  many  centuries; 
ami.  if  its  intlucnce  is  so  clearly  depicted  in  them,  both  in  colour 
and  teatures,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  it  should  have  told  to  such 
an  i‘xt(‘nt  on  tho.se  to  whom  the  Sahara  has  been  a  home  for 
thousands  of  years  V 

Atrica  has  no\v  been  an  object  of  intense  curiosity,  not  only  to 
the  h‘arnod  ot  Kiiropt',  but  al.so  to  the  merchant  and  other 
classe.s.  There  has  l)een  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  the 
attempts  made  to  exjdore  this  va.st  continent.  Hitherto,  how- 
t*vt*r,  the  re.sult  has  been  inconsiderable.  Kuropean  cujddity  lias 
romlercd  Africa  a  vast  charnel-house,  where  the  worst  forms  of 
human  misery  are  vi.sible.  The  Chri.stian  Church  has  combined 
with  men  ot  science  and  of  commerce  in  the  endeavour  to  lay 
o}K*n  the  interior  of  the  continent  ;  but  the  obstacles  which 
]>iesent  themselves  have  prevented  any  considerable  progress 
being  inaile.  It  is  a  melancholy  catalogue  which  our  author 
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nemg  made,  it  is  a  melancholy  catalogue  which  our  autho 
gi\es  of  the  names  of  intrepid  and  noble-hearted  men  wh< 
.  have  ^ocriticed  their  lives  in  this  attempt.  Ledyard  died  a 
Cairo  in  1<88;  Harneman  in  Central  Africa,  betw'een  1802  am 
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180S;  Mungo  Park  was  killed  at  Boussa  in  1805;  Burkhardt 
died  at  (Viro,  in  1817;  Ritchie  at  Mourzuhe,  in  1819;  Bow- 
ditch  in  1821;  Oudney,  at  Murmur,  in  1824;  Major  Laing  was 
killed  near  Timbuctoo,  in  182G  ;  Clapperton  died  at  Siccattoo 
in  1827  ;  and  Davidson  is  supposed  to  have  been  inurdereil  at 
Swekeya.  The  last  European  traveller  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  African  exploration  was  Mr.  James  Richardson, 
wliose  capability  of  accommodating  himself  to  all  circumstances 
induced  sanguine  exj)ectation  of  success.  We  were  j)ersonally 
ac(]uainted  with  ^Ir.  Richardson,  and  have  listened  on  diOerent 
occasions  with  no  slight  pleasure  to  his  description  of  the  people 
and  scenery  of  the  Saharan  desert.  *  He  was  actuated  by  jmre 
]>hilanthropic  motives,  and  was  supported,  in  all  his  trials,  by  truly 
(’hristian  fortitude.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  various  nations,  and,  above  all,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  into  Africa,  were  the  great  objects  he  had 
ever  in  view." 

That  such  a  man  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  inhos- 
])ital)le  climate  which  he  braved,  may  well  cause  us  to  review 
the  measures  wo  have  hitherto  adopted.  Rt‘peated  failures,  arising 
from  the  unsuitaldeness  of  the  constitution  of  Europeans  to  the 
climate  of  Africa,  or  to  their  ignorance  of  the  languages  and 
habits  of  its  ])eoj)le,  read  an  admonitory  lesson.  So  little  has 
been  ettected  by  all  the  eft’orts  hitherto  made,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  ex])ect  any  large  accession  to  our  knowledge — much 
less  can  we  look  for  the  civilization  of  Africa — without  an  entire 
revolution  in  our  ]>lans.  Mr.  Davis  strenuously  argues  for  this, 
and  we  confess  that  his  reasoning  commends  itself  to  our 
approval.  ‘  The  re])eated  disappointments,"  he  says,  ‘  to  which 
the  civilized  world  has,  in  this  respect,  been  .subjected,  ought, 
long  .since,  to  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  the  conviction 
that  Europeans  labour  under  too  many  disadvantages  to  explore 
f  feciudUif  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  and  this  ought  to  have  led  us 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  having  our  desire  siitistied  through  their 
medium."  Native  agency  is  that  on  which  lie  would  have  us 
mainly  rely. 

‘1  am  hound,’  he  says,  ‘to  declare  my  deliberate  conviction, 
matured  after  calm,  careful,  and  impartial  investigation  of  everything 
connected  with  this  important  subject,  tluit  we  shall  only  then  know 
what  Africa  really  is,  iclinf  wr  shall  he  in  a  position  to  send  her  own 
sons — who  now  carry  merchandise  into  the  heart  of  her  wild  desserts, 
wl\o  traverse,  at  state<l  periods,  with  comparative  case,  her  oceans  of 
sand — upon  missions  of  research.  Througli  their  instrumentality,  and 
through  that  alone,  shall  we  be  enabled  e(fectuallj/  to  benetit  Africa, 
and  obtain  tlic  information  for  which  the  civilized  world  so  eagerly 
thirsts.  Throuf/h  native  ayenep  alone  will  the  scienfijicj  the  mercantile 
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ami  the  relUjiou^  tvorhl  have  their  respective  desires  amply  gratified:^ 
lb.  p.  ‘i.VJ. 

lie  stn^nuoiisly  argiies  on  belialf  of  making  Tunis  the  centre  of 
benevolent  o])eration.  Morocco,  he  deems  too  fanatical  and  cruel; 
Aliriers  is  disqualitied  as  being  under  tlie  dominion  of  France  ; 
TiTpoli  is  subject  to  perpetual  change  from  its  depemlence  on 
the  arbitrary  appointments  of  the  Porte;  and  Liberia  is  out  of 
the  (pu*stion,  on  account  of  the  little  influence  which  the  negio 
lias  with  the  Moors  and  other  trilies  who  caiTy  on  the  slave 
system.  Tunis,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses,  in  bis  judgment, 
inanv  advantages.  ‘  Its  sovereign  niles  by  right  of  hereditary 
sucx'ession  ;  its  [leople,  compared  with  the  neighbouring  states, 
are  not  so  bigoti'd,  but  are  more  gentle,  more  mild,  and  more 
trutliful;  and  to  a  certain  degree  prepared  to  appreciate  civiliza¬ 
tion.'  At  an  expense  of  about  ihSOOO  annually,  an  educational 
♦‘stablishment  might  be  opened  at  Tunis  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
]Kiring  voung  Arabs  to  exjdore  Africa.  M  hen  it  is  remembered 
that  hy  a  late  ]>arliamentary  return,  obtained  by  Mr.  M. 
Williams,  M.P.,  it  a]>pears  that  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
LSo.S,  ujiwards  of  i’!K),000  was  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue 
for  tlu'  su]>pn‘ssion  of  the  slave  trade,  no  objection  to  Mr.  Davis’s 
plan  need  anticipat(‘d  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Tunis,  also, 
it  must  be  rememb(‘red,  has  taken  the  lead  among  African  states 
in  alnhshing  slavery,  and  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  co-operate 
the  more  zealously  in  ])romoting  the  benevolent  object  advocated 
by  our  author. 


,  ‘  In  siioh  an  cstahlishmcnt,’  savs  ^Ir.  Davis,  ‘  wo  niiixht  train,  at 
least,  twenty  nativt*s  of  Cafsa.  d'ozar,  or  Xefta,  who,  bred  in  the  desert, 
might  1h*  fitted,  at  the  ex|)iration  of  three  years,  to  sweej)  those  wilds, 
sonth  an«l  t‘ast  and  west,  eojn])aratively  with  perfect  ease  and  safety. 
Such  travthers,  instruet(‘d  in  tlie  use  and  employment  of  implements 
and  instruments  of  an  agrienltural,  and  domestic,  and  scientific  nature, 
taught  the  ailvantjiges  to  he  derived  from  legitimate  commerce,  informed 
ot  tin*  markets  oj)en  in  Europe  and  (‘Isewhere,  for  the  various  articles 
td  merchandise,  forming  the  ])roducts  of  the  Sahran  countries — and 
themselves  trained  to  ap])r(‘ciate  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  educa¬ 
tion  n  onld  not  he  long  without  profiting  the  hitherto  neglected 
savages  of  the  heart  ot  Africa,  and  producing  a  reformation,  which 
would  s]n‘edily  Ik*  |H*rceptihle  in  the  civilized  world.  Here,  then,  is 
a  plan  feasible  in  t*verv  respeet,  which  offers  itself  for  serious  eonsidora- 
tion  to  e\ery  man  who  ]iossesses  sympathy  lor  Africa.  Schemes  on 
H*  lalt  of  this  continent  have  he(*n  projected  and  tried,  hv^  which 
valuable  livt*s  haveln'cn  wasted,  vast  sums  hf  monev  uselesslv  exi^ended, 
and  the  eivihziMl  \yorld  hut  slightly  Inmefited.  Ib^re  also ’is  a  field  of 
a  vnn  for  the  missionary  here  lie  can  co-()perate  in  a  work  most 
aiu  ,i  » e  here  he  has  the  op]»ortnnity  of  spreading  indirectly  the 
>  is>ings  of  ihe  Cuispcl,  and  making  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa 
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Ion"  for  the  source  of  that  true  and  p^eiuiine  civilization,  which  not 
only  converts  tlic  savage  into  a  reasonable  man,  but  which  hrin^  man 
into  close  and  intimate  eontjud  with  the  Deity.  Surely  this  is  a  work 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  a  missionary,  and  of  missionary  societies. 
Pious,  experienced,  and  zealous  men,  not  narrow-minded  and  illik*rate, 
sent  out  by  societies,  based  uj)on  sound  and  jinlicious  prineiples,  may 
be  instrumental,  and  that  not  in  a  slight  de^nv,  in  benefiting  Africa 
by  assisting  in  ]ireparin"  the  ^rt*at  machinery  we  jiropose,  in  order  to 
oifect  a  moral,  social,  political,  and  commercial  reformation  of  that  Viust, 
deeply-injured,  neglected,  and  mysterious  continent.’ — lb.  pp.  257-259. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  ^Ir.  Davis’s  views  receive  the 
attention  which  they  merit.  They  are  entitled  to  the  be.st  con¬ 
sideration,  and  are  obviously  enforced  by  the  past  history  of 
African  civilization.  Innunuuable  efforts  have  been  made  by 
philanthropic  and  Christian  men  to  benetit  Africa.  The  wrongs 
intlicted  on  this  portion  of  the  human  family  have  awakened 
s])ecial  efforts,  but  the  rc'sult  has  hitherto  been  very  trifling. 
The  natural  obstacles  which  j)re.sent  themselves,  constitute  an 
insuperable  barrier.  Adventurous  and  high-minded  Europi'aiis 
have  offennl  themselves,  again  and  again,  for  the  work  of  explora¬ 
tion,  but  their  mission  has,  for  the  most  part,  terminated  fatally* 
Here  and  there  some  slight  impression  has  been  ma<le,  a  few 
moral  oases  have  been  formed,  but  the  Great  Desert  remains  a 
standing  incentive  and  reproach.  We  have  long  thought  that 
this  state  of  things  must  continue  until  European  intelligence 
was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  native  agency.  This  is  tho 
great  recpiirement  of  the  age,  and  wo  see  no  wiser  mode  of  sup¬ 
plying  it,  than  that  which  our  author  suggests.  His  views  are 
founded  on  observation,  they  are  the  results  of  exj)erience,  and 
are  obviously  commended  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  So  long  Jis 
European  agency  is  relied  on,  we  must  calculate  on  fre<pient  dis- 
aiipointments.  A  lavish  expenditure  is  n‘quired,  in  order  to  the 
])n‘]>aration  of  such  an  agency,  and  then  it  is  found  but  ill  .suited 
to  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  constitution  of  Europeans  is 
unsuited  to  the  climate  of  Africa.  They  are  nect'ssiirily  ignorant 
of  the  habits  and  languages  of  the  j)eople.  A  thousand  casualties 
are  incurred  from  whicli  natives  would  Ixi  exempt.  And  even 
when  the  confidence  of  such  has  been  gainetl,  there  is  unavoidably 
wanting  that  sympathy  from  which  jiowerful  and  permanent 
influence  alone  can  flow.  By  a  wise  selection  of  native  laborers, 
w^e  may  hope  to  master  many  of  these  difficulties,  and  to  this  the 
earliest  and  best  attention  of  British  philanthropy  should  be 
directed. 

One  thing  is  (piito  clear,  Africa  has  receded  rather  than 
advanced  in  civilization.  The  powerful  states  which  formerly 
existed  on  its  continent  are  matters  of  history  only,  and  their 
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place  is  now  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes,  oi  by  coniniunities, 
which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  lessons  of  civilization  only 
to  strenijthen  the  woi*st  forms  ot  human  despotism.  Ihe  intei- 
(‘ourse  of  Eiiro])e  with  Africa  has  largely  tended  to  demoralize 
the  latter.  The  points  of  contact  between  the  two  exhibit 
i^ijjantic  vices,  productive  only  of  social  de<^radation  and  misei^. 
ladike  other  cases,  civilization  advances  as  the  interior  of  the 
count rv  is  gained.  Along  extended  lines  of  the  sea-coast,  a 
vast  pandtanonium  exists,  which  is  perpetually  fed  by  ruthless 
wars.  Tribes  are  arrayed  against  tribes,  in  order  to  supply  what 
European  cuj)i<lity  demands.  Society  is  in  consequence  convulsed. 
The  worst  passions  are  ramj>ant.  The  arts  of  ]>eace  are  neglected, 
and  man-stealing  and  murder  are  substituted  for  the  arts  which 
would  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  whole  framework  of  society  is  out  of  joint,  and  nothing  will 
avail  to  re-establish  a  salutary  condition  of  things,  but  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  suitable  and  well-trained  natives.  If  past  failures  lead  to 
the  emj>loyment  of  such  means,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  brighter 
dav  than  has  vet  dawned  on  Africa,  ‘We  shall  have  no  dithcultv/ 
says  our  author,  ‘in  finding  men,  not  to  carry  merchandise  only 
to  the  heart  of  the  desert,  ami  bring  in  return  its  productions,  but 
the  y  will  take  with  them  knowledge,  and  dissemiiifite  it  amongst 
those  who  stand  .so  in\ich  in  need  of  it,  and  furnish  us  with  the 
information  which  we  retpiire.' 

In  the  course  of  his  journeyings,  Mr.  Davis  met  with  a  native 
merchant,  Hamed  Es.s:\gheer,  wliom  he  regarded  as  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task  of  ex])loring  the  mysterious  regions  of 
IVntnd  Africa.  ‘Through  such  persons,^  he  says,  ‘and  suvh 
onli/y  shall  we  be  able  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  obtain 
that  intormation  which  we  .so  eagerly  desire.  But  in  order  to 
make  them  .such  instruments,  their  minds  must  undergo  a 
t  h  1  )u^h  change.  That  hatred  to  education  and  civilization 
which  i«  so  deeply  ro(»ted  in  their  hearts  must  be  eradicated.^ 

Ihe  cities  of  the  desert  differ  in  one  important  respect  from 
those  on  the  coast.  Generally  speaking,  the  streets  of  the  latter, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  are  exceedingly  narrow,  so  tliat 
one  camel  laden  with  merchandise  causes  an  obstruction.  But 
the  ca.se  is  ditl'erent  with  the  former.  There  the  streets  are  wide, 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  immense  masses  of  sand  which 
are  drifted  about  by  furious  winds  would  speedily  choke  up  the 
narro^^  streets  of  Barbary  towns,  and  the  inhabitants,  therefore, 
]>n'fer  exposing  themselves  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  to  the 
greater  evil  involved  in  such  a  catastrophe. 

1  he  hahits  of  the  desert  are  in  many  respects  vastly  dlfterent 
from  our  o\vn.  'I'lie  common  characteristics  of  the  East  go  far 
0  account  for  this ;  but  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
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must  1)0  taken  into  account,  if  we  wonkl  fully  understand  the 
distinction  which  ]>revails.  The  Mohammedan  religion  has  uni¬ 
formly  been  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  female 
character.  It  reipiires  but  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  the  Koran 
to  see  that  woman  is  treated  by  the  false  prophet  with  gross 
injustice  and  contempt.  Regarded  as  the  slave  rather  than  tas 
the  companion  of  man,  she  is  deprived  of  all  healthful  stimulus 
to  mental  improvement,  and  is  taught  to  place  her  highest  esti¬ 
mate  on  those  superficial  and  evanescent  (pialities  which  please 
a  master  rather  than  contribute  to  the  permanent  well-being  of 
social  life.  The  state  of  seclusion  in  which  women  live,  the  mere 
triries  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  em])loy  themselves,  their 
ra])i»l  transition  from  absolute  power  to  utter  neglect,  all  tend  to 
enfeeble  their  intellects  and  to  give  precocious  force  to  the  worst 
passions  of  their  nature.  The  prevalence  of  divorcci  adds  to  the 
c'vil, — a  slight  glance  at  which  may  well  deter  our  would-be  phi- 
lost  )phers  from  rushing  on  the  opposite  extrmne  to  our  own  sys¬ 
tem.  The  facilities  attbrded  for  divorce,  and  the  reasons  which 
operate  respecting  it,  are  somewhat  amusingly  illustrated  in  the 
following  extract. 

‘  My  first  iin])rossion,  on  visiting  several  families,  was  siieh  as  to 
indnee  me  to  htdieve,  that  greater  domestic  hap])iness  ])revailed  here 
than  in  tlie  Mohammedan  cities  on  the  coast.  The  females  are  not 
kept  in  distinct  and  separate  aj)artments,  nor  do  they  even  cover  their 
faces  when  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  hut  a])j)ear  j)erfectly  free,  and 
seem  exceedingly  atfahle.  Jhit,  though  free  from  restrictions  of  this 
kind,  I  soon  <lisc«)veivd  that  domestic  happiness  was,  nevertheless, 
marred,  and  that  Mohammedan  females  had,  even  here,  cause  to  groan 
under  the  corru]>t  legislation  of  the  projihet  of  Mecca.  Discord,  con¬ 
tention,  and  strife,  have  their  sway  here,  and  that  ])rincipally  the 
residt  of  the  licentious  and  unnatural  system  of  ]M>lygamy. 

‘  When  on  the  coast,  1  had  freipiently  occasion  to  see  the  evil 
resulting  from  this  portion  of  Mohammed’s  legislation.  Families  are 
often  broken  up,  ties  of  the  most  sacred  character  are  severed,  and 
animosity  and  hatn^d  may  he  seen  prevailing  where  harmony  and  love 
ought  to  reign.  The  trivial  causes  which  justify  a  divorce,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  same  may  he  ju’ocured,  must  Ik^  regarded  as 
intimately  connected  with  that  baneful  system.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
have  simply  to  narrate  an  anecdote,  in  which  1  myself  have  played  a 
very  promimmt  part. 

‘  A  servant  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Ali,  once  very  pressingly  ap]died 
for  leave  to  go  out  for  a  short  time.  It  was  not  my  custom  to  impiire 
into  the  nature  of  his  hu.siness;  hut,  on  that  occiision,  something 
imaceonntahle  ])rompted  me  to  put  the  ipiestion, — 

‘  “  And  where  are  you  going  to,  Alir” 

*  Holding  up  a  piece  of  paper,  he  very  coolly  answertMl, — • 

‘  d’o  give  my  wife  this  divorce;  and  shall  soon  he  hack,  Arfi,  ‘  my 
master.’  ” 
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‘  ‘‘ To  pive  your  wife  a  divorce!  Well,  you  may  go;  but  remember, 
if  you  divorce  her,  1,  Irom  this  very  moment,  di\orce  ^ou. 

‘  ilaudiug  me  the  paper,  Ali  exclaimed,  I  lore,  iiiaster,  take  it;  on 
such  eouditious,  1  shall  not  divorce  my  wife.  ^  ol.  ii.  pp.  S,  0. 


A  man  may  retake  bis  wife  after  having  divorced  her,  but 
cannot  do  so  a  stx'ond  time,  unless,  in  the  interim,  she  has  been 
married  to  another.  A  divorced  woman  cannot  be  married 
again  in  less  than  lour  months  and  a  ball  after  total  separation 
from  her  former  husband.  The  evil  is  further  increased  by  the 
prevalence  of  ])olygamy,  of  which  fre(|uent  traces  were  met  by 
our  author.  He  mentions  an  instance,  related  to  him  by  the 
merchant  Hamed,  of  his  having  frequently  seen  in  the  Soudaan 
country,  a  father  ride  out  with  his  ‘  hundred  and  fifty  children." 
The  following  extract  respecting  the  mode  of  contracting  mar- 
riaire  will  he  road  with  interest. 


‘  Miirriage  is  usually  contract ed  when  the  parties  are  very  young.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  young  hoys  of  thirteen,  or  fourteen, 
married  to  girls  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  even  under  that 
age.  T'hey  are  joined  together  on  the  good  faith  of  their  parents  or 
relations ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  see  Ciieh  other  before  the  nup¬ 
tial  night.  Moslems  consider  it  wrong,  and  even  sinful,  if  a  man  has 
reaelud  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  not  married.  On  the  coast  one  can 
hardly  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  heautv  of  the  female  sex,  as  so  few 
are  sivii ;  however,  it  is  a  fiud  that  the  girls  of  twelve  have  the  a])pear- 
anee  of  Huro|K*au  females  of  twenty;  and  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
thirty,  they  l(H)k  like  Kuroj)ean  women  of  tifty  ! 

‘  Excessive  oK'sity  is  considered  the  ])erfection  of  female  beauty 
aimnig  the  Mohammeilans  on  the  coast ;  hence  a  young  woman,  after 
she  is  betrothed,  receives  gold  or  silver  shackles  u])on  her  hands  and 
wrists,  and  is  fed  so  long  till  these  are  tilled  up.  A  kind  of  seed  called 
drout/h,  and  their  national  dish  coacoso^  are  used  for  the  ])urpose.  The 
y«)ung  huly  is  literally  crammed,  and  some  actually  die  under  the 
spoon. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  partit's  to  he  married  do  not 
sei*  each  other  till  the  nuptial  night.  There  are,  howevt^r,  certain  ]>er- 
sons  st‘nt  from  the  man,  who  examine  the  lady,  and  give  him  a  faithful 
re|H»rt  td  her  iKwlily  accomplishments.  These  are  generallv  old  women, 
and  usually  ndatitms  of  the  parties.  If  the  man  finds  himself  disap- 
|H>inteil,  he  h;i.s  a  right  to  send  her  away,  without  restoring  to  her  the 
portion  that  w;is  promi.‘ied  her,  or  rather  the  price  that  was  paid  for 
her,  as  the  wife  is  bought  by  the  hmsband. 

After  the  documents  have  been  legally  signed  by  the  Kadi,  it 
Untunes  the  man’s  husiness  to  take  home  his  bride.  There  is  generally 
a  gn*at  exhihitiou  of  the  articles  which  she  brings  to  her  husband, 
Hdh  of  furniture  and  dress.  These  effects  are  placed  upon  horses  or 
mules,  and  paraded  thn)ugh  the  streets.  The  hiide  next  proceeds  to 
t  le  hat li,  accompanied  by  slaves  and  her  nearest  relations,  with  great 
iKunp.  Ihe  procession  proeee‘ils  very  slowly;  a  band  of  their  sweet 
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national  nuisicians,  and  inanv  women  and  l>oys,  with  their  loud  cries  of 
“  lo-lo-lo-lo,”  follow  them.  This  is  always  done  at  ni^ht.  The  bride 
is  then  ])araded,  with  ^reat  ])om])  and  ceremony,  to  the  dwellini^  of  the 
hrideirroom,  and  broiii^ht  into  a  separate  ])art  of  the  house,  where  she 
ent(‘rtains  her  female  friends,  while  he  d(K‘s  the  s;uue  to  his  eom- 
]>anions,  till  the  time  comes  for  the  company  to  break  up,  and  for 
introducing  the  new  couple  to  each  other. 

Feasts  arc*  continued  for  many  days  after  the  marriapfe.  Amongst 
the  ])oorest  even  they  last  seven  days ;  but  these  are  jj^enerally  no 
losers  by  the  entertainnumts,  as  it  is  customary  for  those  invited  to 
briiiLT  suitable  ])resents,  which  sometimes  amount  to  a  ,i!^rc*at  dc‘al.’ — 
lb.  i)p.  ll-ld. 


Various  Bodoiiiii  tribes  were  met  with  by  oiir  author,  of  whoso 
a})pc*anince  and  habits  he  supjdies  interesting  information.  They 
trace  their  descent  back  to  Ishmael,  seldom  intermarry  with 
other  tribes,  and  claim  the  title  ‘Arab,'  juir  excellence.  Of 
tlieir  ])hysical  cpialities  and  habits,  the  following  account  is 
given. 


'  I 


‘  Tlu'se  Arabs  live  always  in  tents,  in  those  jdaec's  where  they  can 
find  water  and  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  Fach  tribe  is  consideivd  to 
have  an  exclusive  ])roperty  in  a  district,  the  extent  and  value  of  wliieh 
is  ])roportional  to  the  stivngth  and  im])()rtance  of  the  tribe,  and  which 
is  generally  large,  allbrding  snllicient  room  ibr  the  migrations,  which 
are  indispensable  among  a  i)eoj)le  whose  subsistence  is  chielly  derive<l, 
through  their  cattle,  from  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  barrcui 
regions  they  inhabit,  'fhe  ])ersonal  ap])(*aranee  of  these  desert  Arabs 
varies  slightly  in  the  ditlerent  ])arts  they  inhabit.  (lenerally  speaking, 
they  may  be  described  as  a  middle-si/A‘d,  ratlu'r  thin,  and  sharp-featured 
race  of  men,  with  brown  com])lexions  and  black  hair.  The  musch*s  of 
their  limbs  are  gn‘atly  dcweloped;  their  strength,  alt*rtness,  and  activity, 
are  immense;  but  their  power  of  abstinence,  and  cmlurance  of  fatigue, 
are  still  more  remarkable.  They  can  oftc*n  travel  for  several  days  with¬ 
out  tasting  water,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  Furopean  to  exist.  'I’heir  sight  is,  gen(‘rally  speaking,  so  excel¬ 
lent,  that  they  can  distinguish  the  smallest  object  at  a  considerable 
distanee.  They,  like  the  Moors,  shave  their  heiwls,  leaving  only  a  long 
l(X*k  on  the  crown,  which,  they  believe,  Mohammed  will  eut  otf  for 
them  at  his  re-appearance,  or,  as  others  say,  by  which  the  pseiido- 
j)rophet  is  to  pull  them  up  to  heaven. 

‘  Their  dress  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  burnoose,  or  a  kind  of  cloak,  a  head¬ 
dress,  or  turban,  which  is  generally  fasteiu'd  with  a  ro]M‘  of  camel’s 
hair,  and  sandals,  ’i'he  shirt  is  made  of  coarse  cotton,  and  worn  till 
nothing  nmiains  of  it,  without  its  ever  lM*ing  wasln'd;  the  cons(*quence 
is,  that  they  are  always  troubled  with  the  third  ])lague  of  Fharaoh,  the 
rtmioval  of  which  affords  them  some  (K*cupation  during  a  great  part  of 
the  day. 

‘  ’fhe  women’s  dress  differs  from  that  of  the  men,  in  that,  instead  of 
the  burnoose,  or  cloak,  they  wear  a  kind  of  blue  frock  without  sleeves. 
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winch  is  fastened  in  a  peenliar  manner.  Tliey  are  fond  of  ornaments, 
ami  in  the  ahsoneo  of  j^old  and  silver  ones,  they  will  han-  about  their 
persems  pieces  of  brass,  hones,  iron,  shells,  and  curious  stones,  which 
thev  ]»iek  up  in  the  dt'sert.  These  they  hanji:  around  their  necks,  arms, 
ami  wrists.  The  children  ^o  for  the  most  part  naked. 

*  'Phe  Bedouins  eneami)  near  some  rivulet  or  well,  where  they  remain 
until  their  cattle  have  consumed  the  herhaj^e.  Jbit  when,  as  it  some¬ 
times  hapjK*ns,  ^ood  j)astura^e  occurs  where  no  water  is  to  he  had,  thcN 
abstain  from  water  for  several  weeks  together,  and  diink  onl\  milk. 
'J'heir  cattle  are  also  able,  with  the  exception  of  hoi'ses,  to  dispense  with 
water  so  lon*^  ;us  they  can  ^ct  ^reen  and  juicy  herbage.  The  encamp¬ 
ments  vary  according  to  the  iiuinher  of  tents,  and  the  form  in  which 
thev  are  arranged  ditfers  aceordiiu'  to  circumstances,  and  the  season  ot 
the* year.  Wlien  the  tents  are  few  in  number,  they  are  usually  pitched 
in  a  circle:  but  more  commonly  in  straij^ht  lines  when  numerous,  ])ar- 
ticularly  if  the  encam])ment  is  formed  near  a  rivulet.  In  winter,  when 
abundance  of  water  and  herhaeje  renders  concentration  unnecessary,  the 
earn])  is  dispersed  over  the  ^dain  in  groups  of  three  or  four  tents,  about 
a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  asunder.  Whendhe  tribe  is  toi^ether,  near 
the  only  water  in  the  vicinity,  the  cattle  are  sent  out,  under  the  care 
of  shejdicrds  and  slaves,  and  are  brought  hack  every  evening.  But  if 
they  prolong  their  stay  beyond  a  few  days,  the  Hocks  and  herds  are 
s»  nt  out  to  a  considerable  <listance,  and  are  onlv  brought  back  to  the 
tents  every  second  or  third  day  for  water.’ — lb.  pp.  08-G5. 

The  ilangors  and  inconveniences  encountered  were  numerous. 
Amongst  the  fonner,  sand  columns  were  amongst  the  most 
alarming.  They  were  frecpiently  seen  in  great  numbers,  and 
threatened  immediate  destruction  to  the  encampment.  Some¬ 
times  they  came  into  collision  with  each  other,  when  their  coii- 
tt*nts  were  blended  and  a  dense  barrier  wius  interposed  between 
the  spectator  ami  the  country  on  which  he  gazed.  4  am  no  lover 
ot  ilanger,  siiys  Mr.  Davis,  ‘but  I  must  confess  I  had  an  inward 
desire  to  see  this  ])henomenon — one  of  the  horrors  of  the  desert — 
in  greatta*  ]HTtection.'  Ihuce  relates  a  stupendous  exhibition  of 
this  kind  which  he  witnessed,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  swiftest 
horse  or  the  fastest  sailing  vessel  would  be  utterly  useless  as  a 
means  ot  si\tety.  In  such  circumstances,  the  traveller’s  only 
icfuge  is  a  devout  reterence  of  himself  to  the  protection  of  God. 
A]>ait  from  this  there  can  be  no  sense  ot  safety,  for  the  direction 

and  foice  ot  the  wind  are  the  agencies  on  which  destruction  or 
escape  is  dependent. 


^  enomous  n'ptiles  also  made  their  frequent  appearance.  In 
nearly  all  the  tents  some  sutfered  most  acutelv  from  the  sting  of 
scoriuons.  For  s^une  time  our  author’s  tent  escaped,  and  he 
olHained  in  consequence  the  venerated  title  of  dervish;  but  on 
morning  he  discovered  three  scorpions  on  the 
cam  as  a  »o\e  his  head,  and  another  on  the  ground  ouite  close  to 
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Ills  1)0(1.  Tlu?so  were  fortunately  killed,  and  diligent  search  was 
made  f(W  others.  Finding  no  more,  the  tent  was  su]>|)osed  to  he 
fri'o,  hut  shortly  afterwards,  on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  ‘  I  dc- 
siivd,’  he  siiys,  ‘  one  of  my  domestics  to  lift  u])  the  sides  of  the 
tt‘nt,  in  order  to  have  a  free  current  of  air,  which  he  no  sooner 
commenced  to  do  then  he  suddenly  scix'ami^d  out  in  an  appalling 
ton(‘  of  distr(‘ss  and  anguish.  A  scorpion  had  stung  him  on  the 
arm,  and  he  h'ared  death  would  inevitahly  ensue.'  The  ])rompt 
application  of  suihihle  remedies  ])revented  this  catastroj)he,  hut 
the  arm  swelled  to  an  enormous  e.vtent,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
hurning  fever  ensued.  In  about  three  hours,  however,  the  man 
ri'covered.  These  venomous  reptiles  are  from  Hve  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour.  When  tlu'y  attack 
the  head  (h‘ath  is  inevitable. 

( )ur  author’s  narrative  is  intersperscMl  with  interesting  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  the  anti([uities  of  the  country.  He  is  evidently  widl- 
informed  res})ecting  its  past  history,  and  his  observations  are 
those  of  an  intelligiait  and  sound-minded  traveller.  Numerous 
conversations  are  also  recorded  on  the  subject  of  Mohamme¬ 
danism,  with  some  of  whose  j)roft‘ssors  he  contracted  warm 
friendship.  The  Cadi  of  Nefta  and  Sidy  Saleem  were  of  this 
class.  The  former  thankfully  acce|)ted  several  ])ublications  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  pre.ss  at  Malta,  which  he  })ro- 
mised  carefully  to  p('rus<\  ‘  1  will  gladly  em])loy  all  my  intluencf*,' 
he  said,  ‘  in  your  favour,  and  assist  you  in  enlightening  my 
countrymen.'  The  interview  which  took  ])lace  on  Mr.  Davis’s 
departure  is  full  of  ])romise,  and  awakens  hope  for  the  future  of 
Africiu 


‘  before  my  amiahle  friend  left  me,’  says  !Mr.  Davis,  Mils  eoadjutor, 
Sulv  Saleem,  joined  ns.  He  likewise  came  to  hid  me  adieu,  and  to 
remind  meoi'the  pnsent  ol’ hooks  I  had  promised  him.  For  these  two 
men  I  Inive  lormed  a  real  friendship,  and  they  invariably  sup])lied  me 
with  ])roof  that  it  was  reeij)roeal.  'fhe  last  words  of  the  Cadi  (who 
gives  naturally  vent  more  readily  to  his  feeling  than  Sidy  Saleem)  I 
shall  ever  rememlH*r,  as  tluw  are  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  “  1 
know  not  what  it  is,”  he  said,  “  Moslems  and  N azarenes  are  not  wont 
to  harmonize:  their  friendshi])  is  more  that  of  the  cat  and  the  mouse, 
or  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb;  but  we  seem  knit  together,  yea,  one  soul 
a}>]K‘ars  to  inhabit  our  two  bodies.  1  l‘ei*l,  O  my  Iriend,  that  I  could 
do  anything  for  you;  yea,  1  could  even  die  for  you!’” — lb.  p.  211. 


Whilst  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  are  fre- 
(juently  exhibited,  indubitable  indications  are  atforded  of  nobler 
(pialities.  In  Africa,  as  in  Europe,  men  are  occasionally  met 
with  who  are  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  juid  our 
author  seems  to  have  been  well  ([ualitied  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ojjportunities  which  these  furnished  for  obtaining  valuable  infer- 
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ination.  He  frequently  digresses  from  the  immediate  subject  of 
his  narrative  to  historical,  descri))tive,  and  theological  themes. 
Many  anecdotes  are  given,  and  traditions  which  some  would  deem 
too  fanciful  or  absurd  for  grave  consideration,  are  made  the  media 
of  tracing  out  iiu)x>rtant  and  interesting  facts.  Ihe  latter  ])art 
of  the  work  includes  notices  ot  tb'^  ruins  of  Caithage,^  and  of 
otht‘r  celebrated  Atrican  cities,  in  which  the  desolation  and 
solitude  of  the  present  are  painlully  contrasted  ^vith  the  giandeui 
and  activities  of  the  past.  The  archaeological  researches  of  our 
author  will  be  followed  with  interest  by  the  classical  students, 
and  may  possibly  lead  some  adventurous  explorer  to  lay  bare  the 
sites  of*^  renowned  cities  long  lost  to  European  sight.  Some 
African  Layard  may  yet  reveal  to  our  astonished  countrymen  the 
ruins  of  ancient  towns  once  famous  in  story  but  now  covered  by 
the  sands  of  the  desert. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes,  we  can  honestly  com¬ 
mend  them  to  our  readers.  Their  contents  are  both  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  is  at 
once  lucid  and  befitting.  They  fully  realize  what  the  preface  led 
us  to  expect,  and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge 
previously  possessed  of  the  countries  to  which  they  relate. 


Art.  III. —  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edited  by  Dionysius 
Lanhier,  D.C.L.,  lormerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  Pniversity  College,  London.  Illustrated  by  En- 
gravingson  \ViH>d.  Vol  1.  Jjondon:  Walton  &  Maberly.  185  L 

The  high  rank  which  Dr.  Lardner  enjoys  among  the  po2)ular 
exjK)sitors  ot  physical  science,  not  merely  ensures  for  this  work  a 
very  extensive  circulation,  but  invests  it  with  an  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  anonymous  compilations  of  similar 
character,  and  perhaps  equal  merit.  An  anonymous  compilation 
is  not  cajjable  ot  being  erected  into  an  authority  in  science.  Dr. 
Dardner  is  an  authority,  and  the  cheapness  of  this  publication 
joined  to  his  own  just  weight  is  calculated  to  establish  his  opinions, 
if  not  o\er  an  ‘audience  tit,  although  tew,^  among  readers  wielding 
^  K^cat  numbers.  The  price  of  this  neatly  got  up  and 

^ell  illustrated  volume  is  only  eighteen-pence.  It  is,  therefore, 

P^^'^^icts  from  the  establishments  of  Messrs. 
A  handH.‘rs,  Cassell,  Koutledge,  In^am  and  Cooke,  and  other  pub- 
proof  that  it  the  remaining  taxes  upon  know  ledge  w^ere 
abo  ished,  no  country  in  the  world  could  surpass  Great  Britain 
in  tiie  in;uiutacture  ot  cheap  books. 
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The  merits  of  the  style  of  Dr.  Larchier,  and  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  peculiarities  of  culture  to  which  he  owes  his  success, 
are  worthy  of  study  in  themselves.  Dr.  Whately  has  admirably 
remarked  in  his  ‘Treatise  on  Rhetoric'  that  the  wonls  of  the 


Enj^lish  lanj^uage  convey  their  meaning  to  the  mind  with  difte- 
rent  degrees  of  velocity  corres])onding  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
language  from  which  they  are  derived — the  Saxon.  An  idea 
expressed  in  words  of  Saxon  origin  is  clear  as  light  to  an  English 
mind  ;  in  Latin  derivatives  it  becomes  less  bright,  and  in  Greek 
it  glimmers  faintly  and  obscurely,  even  before  tlie  conception  of 
the  scholar,  and  is  absolutely  dark  and  opaque  to  the  unclassical 
reader  or  auditor.  This  fact  explains  why  many  college-bred 
men,  as  they  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  lose  more  and  more  tlieir  mastery  of  the  idioms  and 
words  of  the  tongue  of  their  native  country  and  their  own  ])eople. 
AVithout  the  corrective  of  prolonged,  constant,  and  colloquial 
improvement  in  the  use  of  English,  classical  learning  or  scientific 
study  is  a  progressive  training  in  obscurity  of  expression.  Let 
any  man  watch  his  own  consciousness,  and  he  will  find  that  in 
the  case  of  every  idea  which  he  has  obtained  from  scientific 
terms  or  Greek  derivatives,  he  has  only  succeeded  in  assimilating 
it  by  successive  and  re))eated  translations  into  the  most  simple 
words  of  his  native  language.  The  most  general  experience  in 
.  regard  to  scientific  terms  is  that  a  man  has  to  be  always  learn¬ 
ing  them  because  he  is  continually  forgetting  them.  The 
J  late  admirable  Francis  Jeffrey  was  an  example  of  a  man  who 
>  had  acquired  an  mlificial  style  and  language  suitable  only  for 
r  print(*d  books  and  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  associates  in 
;  Edinburgh,  llis  diction  and  pronunciation  were  unintelligible 
to  the  bidk  of  liis  countrymen,  and  offensive  and  ridiculous  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  weight  in  his  party,  his  great 
intelligence,  and  the  affection  of  his  friends,  could  not  prevent 
him  from  failing  in  Parliament.  An  amusing  illustration  is 
given  by  an  accpiaintance  of  the  contnist  b(‘tween  him  and  his 
friend  Henry  Cock  burn,  in  the  examination  of  a  witness.  The 
trial  turned  upon  the  intellectual  competency  of  a  testator. 
^  J  effVey  asked  a  witness,  a  plain  countryman,  whether  the  testator 


was  ‘  a  man  of  intellectual  capacity  V  ‘  an  intelligent,  shrewd 
man  V  ‘  a  man  of  ca))acity  f  ‘  had  he  ordinary  mental  endow¬ 
ments  V  ‘  What  do  you  mean,  sir  V  asked  the  witness.  ‘  I  mean,' 
rejdied  Jeffrey,  testily,  ‘was  the  man  of  sufficient  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  to  (pialify  him  to  manage  his  own  affairs  ^  ‘  I  dinna  ken,' 
responded  the  chafed  and  mystified  witness ;  ‘  wad  ye  say  the 
question  owre  again,  sir  ?’  Jeffrey  being  baffled,  Cockburn  took 

up  the  examination.  He  said,  ‘Ye  kenned  Tammas  - V 

*  Ou,  I  kenned  Tammas  weel ;  me  and  him  hirded  togither  when 
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we  were  la(l<li6s  (l)oys)/  ‘  \\  iis  there  oiiything  in  the  cretin  ? 

‘  Deil  a  thing  hut  wliat  the  spune  (spoon)  put  in  him.  ‘  Would 
YOU  have  trusted  him  to  sell  a  cow  lor  you  (  A  cow  !  I  w’^adna 
iippen  of  (trusted)  him  to  sell  a  calf.'  Mr.  Francis  JeftVey  was 
absurd  enough  to  inteiTogate  in  Latin  derivatives  a  man  wdio  had 
never  leanitMl  Latin,  and,  in  the  terminology  of  the  Scotch  phi- 
losnj.hy,  a  witness  who  had  never  read  nor  heard  Rcid  nor  Stewait. 
The  Scotch  of  Cockhurn  and  his  witness  is  excellent.^  Francis 
Jetlrey  could  not,  if  he  had  devoted  an  article  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
Kfview’  to  the  subject,  have  given  a  more  exact  measurement 
than  was  pre.sented  in  a  few^  words  of  the  capacity  of  the  testator 
to  manage  his  athiirs.  Learned  lawyers  are  sutticiently  aware  of 
the  iinpro}»riety  of  the  use  of  technical  terms  which  they  do  not 
undorstand  when  addressed  to  themselves.  A  medical  witness, 
some  time  ago,  was  describing  in  professional  jargon  a  wound, 
when  dinlge  Aldersun  interrupted  him,  demanding,  ‘  WHiy,  sir, 
you  mean  a  black  eye,  don't  you?’  ‘  Yes,  my  lord.'  ‘Why, 
then,  in  tlie  name  of  common  sense,  can’t  you  say  so?’  ()ft(‘n 
when  roading  the  barbarous  and  tenebrous  terminologies  of  ditie- 
rent  scienct‘s  and  professions,  we  find  ourselves  mentally  address- 
iim  the  authors  in  the  words  of  the  learned  baron,  ‘  You  mean  so 
and  so.  Then,  whv  can't  vou  sivv  so  ?’ 

The  dark,  ugly,  discoidant,  and  mischievous  nomenclature  of 
the  sciences  has  apologists  if  not  admirers.  Priestcraft,  of  course, 
combats,  we  remark  by  the  w’ay,  in  favour  of  Latin  Libles  and 
prayers,  as  the  very  best,  not,  indeed,  for  the  priests,  but  for  the 
])oople.  The  a])ologists  of  scientific  unintelligibility  say  there  is 
gn  at  convenience  in  adopting  Clreek  words  to  express  scientific 
ideas  and  name  scientific  objects  and  instruments.  Everybody, 
for  example,  knows  what  a  telescope  is,  because  the  w  ord  is  ap¬ 
propriated  and  set  apart  to  the  instrument ;  but  this  would  not 
bt‘  the  case  if  the  word  were  translated  into  Saxon,  and  the 
instrument  were  called  a  far-seer,  as  people  w^ould  then  be  at  a 
loss  to  siiy  what  sort  of  a  far-seer  w^as  meant.  This  example  is 
not,  however,  siitisfactory.  Sujipose  the  instrument  w’ere  called 
a  star-seer,  or  a  far-star-seer.  Greek  derivatives,  made  by  men 
more  less  ignorant  of  Greek,  however  much  they  inav  be 
patronized  by  academic  usage,  can  never  be  made  to  serve  the 
]mrposes  of  words  in  any  degree  comparable  wdth  words  which 
j>artake  the  Saxon  life  s-blood  of  the  English  language.  From 
the  diction  of  the  boarding-schools  upwards  to  the  style  of  Shak- 
s])eare,  there  is  a  progress  in  excellence  which  can  be  estimated 
b}  the  relative  numbers  of  Saxon  words  and  phrases  in  compari¬ 
son  with  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  and  idioms. 

Dr.  Lanlner,  we  have  obsers'ed,  generally  states  an  important 
proiK)sition  three  times  over,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  He 
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cinplovs  the  Greek  111,1  r..t:  i  •  . 

the  attention  of  l,is'  •“ 

tl.roivs  the  idea  like  a  ball  oni^iUnt  aeconiplkshed.  he 

form.  Jle  generally  perfSlv  'I?"*''  «axon 

truths  of  physical  .science  md  hf' ^  ^ received 

the  proof  and  sign  of  his  ’.nasterv  ^ T'  is 

c  ouhts  ot  the  profoun.litv  of  oh^'cure  iml 
*st>le  being  generally  a  sign  of  coiifnsio.  '  '*T’  in  the 

Society  wisely  e.xacts  from  all  men  who  i  'l  '^f  a  "liter, 

to  style  under  the  just  iienalties  n  ■  '  »'»'at  attention 

hecau.se  when  a  nian’is  iniiirovimr  fl  .  “'■'h'^ect  and  depreciation, 
fecting  the  conce])tion  of  h’s  thoimh  ‘.f  ‘'■'•pression  he  is  also  per- 
J  l*e  first  iiuestion  di.scu.s.sed  hv  I  )r  r  i  • 

Ale  the  iilanets  iiihabited  f  'Ac  the  old  one— 

inhabitants  of  the  moon  to  the  ,  ^ eannot  show  the 

their  eyes  are  not  made  to  .see  so  f  r  “f  Edinburgh  ; 

tlio  earth,  is  o(»,()0()  (K)o  niiles  iwiV ’ tV  '  l*'*'‘''et  neare.st 

can  bring  it  nearer,  and  ,,h,cri‘7  tele.scope 

mile.s.  Herr  Madler,  of  uAlin  h  i  "'  ""  ‘i^  'h.staiice  of  oO.OOtl 

nent.s  an.1  p„lar  snows  of  AWs  wUh'd".  Anti- 

and  shade  ujion  them.  The  sun  i  •  *  ^  peiiodic  jilay  of  light 

'alhysot  the  moon  are  colder  th-  n  furnace  ;  the 

e  boating  nia.s.se.s  of  vapour  •  ind  *  '  ' ‘'‘°‘="'aets 

are  so  small  that  our  tele.L  e’s  f  <>r  asteroids 

1  bout  them.  The  .sun,  niooi!  Aim  .‘l  -‘'‘y'l'ing  certain 

o  ’  ’,  ‘  inliabited  bv  lb  :  ‘^'"^eroids  we  may  con- 

ph  nets,  wu  their  alternations  itElil  . 7, l7”'•'''lr^  f'‘« 

J  he  organizations  of  life  virv  f  -7  "  '''beieiit  forms  of  life 

cSr;''"' . .  .-imia 'r 

however,  whA!  iiAJA 7t1idliii'7'J/’'''‘  ^''e  epoch 

^•by,  life  has  been  'la  Aly  '  7  conditions  o  S 

.^lonousaUriliutesareniorAAi,!.!  ^'O'l  is  life.  ul 

hum  of  life  which  e.vists  the  c.i  f.  1  "  r'"'’ 'he  nicane.st 

"poll  a  wall,  than  by  the  m-inde7  o*'  a  mii.shroom 

'V  uch  IS  destitute  of  the  nii  -vJ  in  the  univSA 

afioii,  and  reproihiction  The  hia ''expiration,  circu- 
.i'H;  ayo.l  by  the  remains  of  L  "I"'"  the  globe  d 

^•-7.  and  their  numbers  if 

-''•X.— VUE.  v,„.  ni  ien-se.  Our  continents  are  the 
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tombs  of  maiine  existences  ;  and  the  polar  regions  enclose  the 
t)ones  of  animals  ot  the  tropics.  Chalks,  flints,  stones  are 
formcil  of  animal  remains.  Ehrenberg  ionnd  the  shells  ol  I'li^usoTio, 
in  Tripoli  to  the  number  of  three  millions  in  the  square  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  French  metre.  Upon  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  the  depths  of  mines,  we  And  the  mountains  and  the 
mines  formed  of  animal  and  vegetable  cZ^ iheie  are  towns 
upon  the  earth  which  are  built  of  corals,  madrepores,  and  mili- 
pores.  When  the  jialeontologist,  or  student  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  life,  pursues  his  researches  into  the  remotest  annals  of 
the  past  among  the  strata  of  the  cnist  of  the  earth,  he  finds  ])roofs 
of  its  existence  in  abundance  for  long  ages  upon  ages.  When 
geographical  botanists  or  zoologists  study  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals,  they  see  life  swarming  amidst  the  heats  of 
the  tropics  and  abounding  northwards  and  southwards  even 
towards  the  remotest  polar  seas  and  snows.  What  man  most 
positively  knows  is  the  abundance  of  organized  life.  Suns,  or 
moons,  or  comets,  or  asteroids,  in  which  there  can  be  no  living 
organisms,  are  things  which  science  forces  him  to  imagine,  and 
by  conclusive  reasonings  compels  him  to  believe.  But  whether 
there  be  life  in  all  the  planets,  or  whether  some  of  them  are  as 
yet  in  the  state  in  which  our  own  planet  must  have  been  in  the 
long  period  that  preceded  the  protozoic,  is  a  (|uestion  which  will 
not  bo  determined  without  considering  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  discussed  by  the  author  of  ‘  The  Pluralities  of  Worlds,' 
reviewed  in  the  ‘  Eclectic'  for  May,  last. 

With  all  our  justly  boasted  progress  in  science,  we  do  not  as 
yet  j)ossess  any  tiling  worthy  of  the  name  of  geographical  paleon- 
tolog}'.  When  we  know  not  merely  the  order  in  which  the 
remains  of  ancient  plants  and  animals  are  found  in  the  strata, 
but  also  how  they  are  distributed  all  round  the  cmst  of  the 
earth,  a  commencement  will  be  made  in  the  collection  of  materials 
for  the  history  of  life  upon  our  planet.  But  the  botany  and  the 
zoology  of  the  planets  !  M  ho  can  guess  what  lessons  might  be 
learned  by  a  herborization  in  Jupiter,  or  a  course  of  comparative 
physiology  upon  the  structure  of  the  beings  in  Saturn  ? 

\\  Idle  everything  which  is  the  otfspring  of  thought  is  interest¬ 
ing,  there  is  something  which  makes  the  heart  of  a  reflecting  man 
boat  quick  with  sympathy  in  the  great  practical  problems  of 
physical  and  astronomical  science.  Where  are  we  ?  Prior  to 
asct.rtammQ  ^^h^.re  we  are  in  the  universe,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer¬ 
tain  where  we  are  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  earth 
having  been  proved  to  be  a  globe,  whereare  we  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ball  ?  Ihe  account  which  Dr.  Lardner  gives  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  tliis  question  is  admirably  calculated  b:)  convey  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  discovery  of  the  latitudes 
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and  lon<ijitiides  depends  to  young  minds.  His  tract  upon  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  will  well  repay  repeated  perusal  in  families.  A  very  simple 
way  for  a  heatl  of  a  family  to  put  the  general  conception  of  these 
most  importiint  calculations  into  childish  minds  is  to  take  any 
round  ball  whatever,  and  solve  the  problems  roughly  by  drawing 
lines  across  it  and  along  it  The  repetition  of  this  demonstration 
and  of  the  reading  of  several  explanations  of  it,  beginning  with 
the  most  j)oj)ular  and  simple,  and  ending  with  the  most  complete 
descriptions  of  the  instruments,  and  repeated  performances  of  the 
operations  of  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude,  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  fixing  the  general  iileas  on  the  mind.  Intelligent  persons 
of  both  sexes  abound  to  whom  the  degrees  tmd  seconds  of  the 
longitude  and  latitude  when  they  read  them  say  nothing.  To 
represent  to  themselves  where  a  place  is,  they  must  see  it  upon 
the  map,  as  the  signs  do  not  tell  them  what  they  were  invented 
to  tell.  There  is  a  great  difterence  in  the  mental  furniture  of 
men  or  women  of  equal  intelligence  and  capacity,  which  arises 
just  from  the  fact  that  one  person  sees  the  ])ositiou  of  any  place 
upon  the  globe  when  reading  the  signs  which  describe  it,  and 
another  learns  little  or  nothing  from  them.  The  one  can  read 
mathematical  geography  and  the  other  cannot.  Yet  the  matter 
is  very  simple.  Draw  cross  lines  at  equal  distances  and  long 
lines  at  e(iual  distances,  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  place  is 
found  by  adding  up  and  comparing  the  distances.  The  general 
idea  of  the  determination  of  w  here  a  place  is  by  north  and  south 
and  by  east  and  w^est  is  the  key  of  geography.  Fix  this  well  in 
the  youthful  mind,  and  the  wdiole  picture  of  the  surface  of  the 
oartli  will  establish  itself  in  the  mind, — mountain-ranges, 
water-courses,  cities,  oceans,  and  islands.  Without  this  foundation, 
the  ac<[uisitioii  of  a  smattering  of  geography  becomes  a  painful 
and  bootless  labour  of  verbal  memory.  On  the  contrary  (after 
commencing  with  the  principle  of  geometrical  geography,  and 
})roceeding  to  the  law’  of  the  mountain-ranges,  the  law  of  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  is  determined  by  them,  wdth  the 
cities  again  necessarily  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers),  the 
names  and  characteristics  of  the  continents,  rivers,  and  oceans, 
lakes,  capes,  gulfs,  and  isthmuses  remain  in  the  memory  for  life, 
because  they  m*e  necessary  to  signify  the  things  themselves  to  the 
mind,  as  their  images  are  already  in  the  mind.  However,  we 
w’ould  earnestly  caution  teachers  and  parents  respecting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  expressing  themselves  in  their  first  lessons  in 
English,  and  not  in  such  dead  and  foreign  terms  as 
equator,  meridian,  hemisphere,  and  zenith.  When  the  ideas 
represented  by  these  terms  are  already  in  the  mind,  and 
the  young  person  finds  the  necessity  of  words  to  express  well- 
tormed  conceptions,  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  nomenclature 
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lllilV  bo  OXpltlillCil,  Rinl  tllO  iJOclS  will  (ittcicll  tliGiiisolvos  to  tllG 
recoivcti  signs.  Instruction  in  geography  GlGvattHl  into  tliG  task 
of  injecting  into  the  vouthtul  iuiihI  a  senes  ot  great,  although 
simple  ideas,  is  an  excellent  preparativ’e  for  the  study  of  botany, 
zoology,  and  political  economy,  bet  us  express  the  same  piopo- 
sition  ‘in  other  words.  The  picture  of  the  earth  once  formed 
l)eforethe  mind,  the  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  of  products  of  industry,  follows  easily  and  naturally. 

British  youth  seem  the  heirs  of  the  world.  A  knowledge  of 
geography  is  an  aocpiaintance  with  the  maps  of  the  estates  they 
are  one  day  to  inherit  and  jiossess.  Commerce  is  mineralogy, 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  transformed  by  the  useful  arts  into 
buyiirg  and  selling,  and  those  who  excel  most  in  commerce  and 
industry  will  haye  most  of  the  use  of  the  world.  The  more 
thoroughly  geography  is  realized  in  youth,  the  less  will  the  wide 
worhl  l>e  a  thought  of  fear,  and  the  more  will  it  be  regarded  as 
a  tiehl  for  useful  and  ])eaceful  enterprise.  But  it  is  superfluous 
to  insist  ujMni  the  utility  of  knowing  the  world  ^ye  liye  in. 

Dr.  Lardner  ])resents  his  readers  with  an  excellent  account  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  which  are  at  present  current  in  the 
scientitic  circles  upon  the  subject  of  meteoric  stones  and  shooting 
stars;  but  he  ]•rofesses,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  give  an 
example  of  tla‘  rigorous  observance  of  the  canons  of  Bacon's 
philoso])hy  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  After  a  denunciation 
o\'  the  arrogance  and  vanity  of  the  half* disciplined  or  self-taught 
Asjarants  to  scientitic  rank,  in  comparison  with  ^the  order  of  minds 
which  have  been  disciplined  in  the  severe  schools  of  the  old  and 
h>ng  t‘stat)lished  uiiiversiti<*s,  where  the  works  of  Bacon  and  the 
mathematical  classics  ot  Newton  and  Laplace  are  studied  with  a 
zeal  ami  ])erseverance  which  do  not  tail  to  infuse  their  spirit  into 
the  minds  ot  their  aspiring  successors,' — Dr.  Lardner  very 
]>roperly  re]iroves  ‘the  dispecsition  ot  the  mind  which  induces  us 
to  rush  precipitately  to  tln‘  tormation  ot  theories  and  the  assump- 
ti«m  ot  causes,  omitting  or  postponing  the  far  more  important, 
though  less  ambitions  duty  ot  analyzing  j)henomena.’  ‘d’lie 
public  teacher  should,  he  observes,  ‘  omit  no  proper  o])])or- 
tunity  (»t  inculcating  the  true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philo¬ 
sophy;  and  ho  will  theretore,  we  hope,  ]\ardon  us  if  w'e  in 
o\ir  turn  ti\  to  give  a  lesson  in  it  by  modestly  inquiring  wliether 
he  ha^s  really  exemplilied  it  himself  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  Alh-olites.' 
H  rankly  njutessing  that  we  tlo  not  like  his  compliments  to 
CO llegt‘-hred  men,  nor  his  imputations  upon  those  who  haye  been 
selt-tauglit,  we  should  not  have  noticed  them  if  this  particular 
papt  i  nu  not  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  somewhat  notable  specimen 
ot  the  tault  It  oomlemns.  As  for  the  sneers  of  university  men 
agains  st  t  tang  it  nnai,  tluw  are  very  old  fashioned  and  much  out 
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of  date.  Reading  once  some  pamphlets  ])nl)lished  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  upon  dramatic  matters  we  were  much  struck  with 
tinding  that  this  was  the  reproach  in  which  tlie  college-bred 
playwrights  of  the  day  embodied  their  spite  against  the  successful 
Shakespeare.  However  long  we  may  ourselves  have  been  drilled 
in  academic  halls,  this  has  not  prevented  us  from  seeing  superiors 
arise  who  have  not  had  the  overrated  advantage  of  university 
education.  Dr.  Lardner  has  himself  been  surpas.sed  in  the 
pursuits  of  his  life  by  men  who  never  were  at  school  at  Dublin 
or  Edinburgh,  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We  college-bred  men 
ought  to  submit  to  the  tact  without  sneers,  and  with  a  good 
grace.  Moreover  we  demur  to  the  statement  that  university  men 
are  more  patient,  persevering,  exact,  and  humble  observers  than 
self-educated  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of  their  im¬ 
puted  disadvantages  and  their  discipline  in  dealing  with  realities, 
instead  of  obstructing,  gives  the  latter  very  often  the  humility 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  scientific  researches. 

The  ‘  Essay  upon  Aerolites,' we  submit,  is  a  specimen  of  hasty 
and  ])recii)itate  generalization.  What  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  I  )octor  arrives  ?  And  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
based  ?  He  says — 


‘  From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  may  he  considered  then  as  demon¬ 
strated  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  if  not  with  moral  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  phenomena  ealled  shooting  stars,  fire  balls,  and  meteoric 
stones  are  identieal ;  that  these  latter  bodies  belong  not  to  the  earth, 
hut  are  masses  of  matter  moving  like  the  jdanets  in  the  celestial  spaces, 
subject  to  the  gravitating  attraction  of  the  sun;  that  the  earth  encoun¬ 
ters  them  occasionally,  either  striking  direetly  upon  them,  or  aj)proach- 
ing  so  close  to  them  that  they  are  drawn  by  the  terrestial  attraction, 
lirst  within  the  atmosi)here,  and  afterwards  to  the  surface ;  that  the 
shooting  stars,  which  rush  athwart  the  skies  without  falling  on  the 
earth,  are  the  same  elass  of  bodies  which  do  not  either  directly  strike 
the  earth,  or  come  so  elose  to  it  as  to  be  drawn  to  its  surface  by  its 
attraction.* 


How'  is  this  shown  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability? 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  thing  as  moral  certainty. 

Dr.  Lardner  says, — ‘  It  is  sup[)osed  that  these  bodies  become 
visible  only  after  they  enter  the  atmosj)here,'  the  heat  they 
develop  by  suddenly  compressing  it  rendering  them  luminous. 
Supposition,  however,  is  not  the  liighest,  but  is  the  lowest  degree 
of  probability. 

What  are  the  facts  which  prove  that  shooting  stars  are  aerolites  ? 
Capocci  shows  that  in  the  interval  between  1801)  and  1839,  twelve 
falls  of  aerolites  took  place  between  the  27th  and  29th  November, 
besides  others  on  the  J  3th  November,  1 0th  August,  and  17th  July. 
‘  On  the  whole,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  dates  at  which 
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of  tlios6  luotoors  nifiy  1)C  looked  for  i  SS-Sotli  Aprils 
17th  July,  loth  Anj^ust,  12-1 4th  November,  27-29th  November, 
and  G-1 2th  December.  From  all  this  it  must  be  inferred  that 
those  parts  of  its  annual  orbit  throu<?li  which  the  earth  passes  at 
these  dates  sevenillyare  intersected  by  the  orbits  of  those  groups 
of  bodies,  which,  when  passing  near  the  earth,  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  shooting  stars  or  aerolites/ 

There  have  been  coincidences  between  falls  of  meteoric  stones 
and  the  a})p(-*arance  of  shooting  stars.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  a 
star  shoot  and  a  stone  fall  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Lardner  says, 
— ‘Of  the  thousands  of  shooting  stai*s  which  have  been  ob- 
sen^d,  there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  any  one  having 
actually  reached  the  earth.'  Shooting  stars  are  seen  going  in 
all  directions,  and  not  in  any  orbit  Just  after  stating  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  the  hypothesis  he  supports,  Dr.  Lardner  says 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  it  is  chiefly  founded  on  their 
pTiodical  ap]>earance,  especially  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November.  Have  these  nights  ever  been  equally  sig- 
naliz(‘d  by  falls  of  aerolites  ?  ‘  Remarkable  falls  of  aerolites  were 

observed  at  Rarbotan,  in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  in 
France,  on  the  2tth  July,  1790;  at  Sienna,  in  Italy,  on  the 
IGth  June,  1794;  at  AVeston,  in  Connecticut,  United  States, 
on  the  14th  December,  1807 ;  and  at  Juvena.s,  in  the  depart- 
meut  of  Ardecln%  in  France,  on  the  15th  June,  1821.'  Meteoric 
stones,  when  recently  fallen,  have  always  a  tem|:>erature  more  or 
less  elevated,  and  tliey  exhibit  a  strong  black,  and  apparently 
burnt  surface,  and  their  constituents  are  generally  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  croinium,  copj)er,  arsenic,  tin,  potash,  soda, 
srdphur,  ]>hosphorus,  and  carbon.  The  largest  meteoric  masses 
found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  those  of  Bahia  and 
Utuin])a,  in  Brazil.  These  are  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The 
meteoric  stone  of  iT]gos  Potamos  has  been  described  as  being  of 
the  size  of  two  millstones,  and  equal  in  weight  to  a  full  wagon¬ 
load.  ‘  According  to  a  ])op\dar  tradition  in  Mongol,  there  is  in  a 
plain  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  Western  China,  a 
fragment  of  black  rock,  forty  feet  high,  which  fell  from  heaven/ 
There  is  for  all  the  world  to  see  it  an  aerolite  in  the  mine- 
ralogical  mu.seum  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  every  particular 
respecting  which  has  been  carefully  authenticated  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  as  large  as  a  hat-box. 

Juno  seems  to  be  the  month  in  which  aerolites  have  fallen  most 
frequently,  and  the  middle  of  November  is  the  period  favoured 
b\  the  display’s  of  sho<:>ting  stars.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
even  a  coincidence  of  time  in  favour  of  the  rash  and  precipitate 
hy*pothesi8  adopted  by*  Dr.  Lardner  to  exemplify  the  Baconian 
methcHl,  and  the  .severe  reasoning  taught  in  the  old  universities 
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Most  certainly  if  showers  of  aerolites  were  coincident  with  the 
displays  of  the  shooting  stars  upon  the  13th  and  1 4th  of  November, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  be  exposed  to  the  most  pitiless 
pelting  the  world  luus  ever  heard  of,  and  instead  of  being  an 
occurrence  of  w  hich  no  record  exists,  it  would  remain  in  human 
traditions,  if  it  had  ever  happened,  as  a  catastrophe  only  a  little 


expression  is,  no  doubt,  a  metiiphoric  one,  and  does  not  mean 
that  stones  like  the  one  at  Paris  fell  upon  the  earth  like  rain. 
Shooting  stars  seenieil  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  in  1833, 
about  half  as  numerous  as  Hakes  of  snow'  in  a  dense  snow  storm. 

The  shooting  stars  are  not  idw'ays  true  to  their  time  tables. 
Dr.  Lardner  relates  that  an  unusually  small  number  of  shooting 
stars  were  seen  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th  August, 
1837.  The  night  was  too  bright.  Stars  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  w'ere  not  visible.  The  visibility  of  the  meteoric  ap})earances 
is,  it  is  declared,  dependent  uj3on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,— 
a  circumstance  which  seems  destructive  of  the  whole  argument, 
such  as  it  is,  of  those  w  ho  confound  aerolites  and  shooting  stars. 
The  intersection  of  orbits  is  then  a  rash  guess  without  a  particle 
of  evidence  in  support  of  it.  The  coincidence  of  the  falls  of 
stones  and  shooting  stars  does  not  exist,  but  if  it  did,  it  would 
only  be  a  coincidence  with  mere  visibility. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Lardner  upon  the  subject  before  us  is  a 
brilliant  composition.  It  conUiins  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
displays  of  fireworks  in  the  skies.  Moreover,  it  relieves 
scientific  men  from  two  embarrassments.  When  asked  what 
aerolites  are,  or  what  falling  stars  are,  tliey  have  hitherto  been 
forced  to  say,  ‘  We  do  not  know.'  Killing  two  difficulties  with 
one  stone.  Dr.  Lardner  says  shooting  stars  are  aerolites,  and 
aerolites  are  shooting  stars.  All  the  while,  he  says,  he  is  demon¬ 
strating  how  severe  reasoning  is  taught  in  the  old  universities. 

As  the  public  teacher  ought  to  lose  no  occasion  of  giving 
les.sons  in  conect  reasoning.  Dr.  Lardner  will  allow'  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  remind  his  numerous  readers  of  the  logical  principles 
which  he  has  notably  forgotten.  The  great  leading  doctrines  of 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  can  be  indicated  in  a  few  plain  wordsL 
Aristotle  advised  his  disciples  to  be  much  upon  their  guard 
against  the  fallacies  or  deceits  of  words,  and  he  taught  them 
methods  for  detecting  them.  Bacon  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  influences  of  our  prejudices,  circumstances  and 
interests,  as  idols  which  w'ould  mislead  tliose  who  searched  for 
truth ;  and  he  advised  the  student  to  test  well  his  facts  to  ascertain 
their  real  values  as  proofs.  Logic  is  the  science  and  art  of  how 
to  prove  a  thing. 
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Arist(.»tle  taught  the  necessity  oi  taking  precautions 

against  the  deceit tulncss  ot  language,  what  has  i)i.  Laidnei  done 
to  show  his  obedience  to  his  august  inastei  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
II is  use  of  terms  in  this  essay  is  loose  and  erroneous.  He  uses 
the  (ireek  word,  which  means  air-stone,  and  he  writes  it  aerolite, 
although  it  is  a  com])ound  ot  cn/p,  air,  and  XiOotj,  a  stone, 
and  ought  to  be  acrolithc.  The  Doctor  says  the  air-stones  aie 
fallen  stones,  and  he  writes  about  meteoric  stones.  Now,  the 
Btones,  we  submit,  have  not  been  proved  to  be  meteoric;  they  are 
not  stars,  and  lie  has  no  more  established  the  propriety  ol  the 
terms  he  uses  than  did  the  ancients  who  called  the  stones  moon¬ 
stones  and  sun-stones.  He  ap}>lies  the  term  tire-balls  to  luminous 
appearances  which  are  not  yet  ])roved  to  be  balls  ot  tire.  Loyal 
obedience  to  Aristotle  would  have  led  Dr.  Lardner  to  avoid 
sanctioning  the  use  of  any  terms  which  he  had  not  strictly  detined 
and  carefully  established. 

Bacon  teaches  students  to  look  well  to  their  facts.  Stones  are 
found  in  different  ]>arts  of  the  world  of  peculiar  appearance  and 
different  sizes,  which  have  been,  it  is  said,  seen  to  fall  from  the 
sky.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Hint  and  iron.  Perfectly  satisfiictory 
evidence  respecting  their  descent  from  the  skies,  consisting  of 
sufliciently  intelligent  testimony,  would  be  the  first  object  of  the 
researches  of  a  true  Baconian.  These  researches  would  almost 
be  occupation  enough  for  a  whole  life.  The  modest  inquii*er 
would  have  to  go  all  round  the  world,  asking  questions  about  air- 
stones,  and  to  search  the  jdains  near  the  source  of  the  Yellow 
Biv.T,  in  China,  to  find  the  celebrated  large  one.  All  his  pains 
woidd  only  amount  to  the  collection  of  materials;  and  probably, 
when  many  labourers  like  him  had  formed  a  museum  of  aero- 
litln‘.s,  and  after  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  better 
observation  when  they  exj)lode  and  fall,  a  man  might  arise  com- 
pc‘tent  to  iliscover  their  origin. 

tor  the  present  the  true  |)hilosopher  had  best  content  himself 
with  saying  there  exist  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the  skies, 
and  in  the  skies  there  are  extraordinary  erratic  and  luminous 
appearances  all  through  the  year,  and  chiefly  in  August  and. 
November.  A\  ore  we,  like  our  neighbours,  to  imagine  a  hypo- 
thoi^is,  we  shoidd  be  ilisposed  to  ask, — ^lay^  not  the  sky  have  its 
Wills-u’-the-wisp  as  the  earth  has? 

^  Dr.  Lardner  is  severe  upon  the  moon.  His  essays  upon 

W  eather  Prognostics*  and  ‘  Lunar  Influences*  are  devoted  to 


Icn^h  to  which  the  reaction  against  the  old  astrology  has  been 
pushed  by  modern  philosophers.  A\  hen  Kepler,  honest  man,  had 
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to  eke  out  his  livelihood  by  casting  nativities,  he  was  himself  not 
(|iiite  sure  but  there  might  be  something  true  in  astrology.  A 
willow,  after  a  bothering  courtship,  rejected  his  addresses,  and  he 
records  that  ]>erhaps  his  stars  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  fact  that 
the  tides  are  in  most  places  mainly  governed  by  the  moon,  luis 
however  preserved  to — 

‘ - the  thrice-crowned  <picon  of  night,’ — 

not  merely  in  popular  but  in  scientitic  opinion  a  consi<lerable  share 
of  the  celestial  intiuences  no  longer  accorded  to  her  companions 
in  the  starry  tirmament.  The  time  of  high  water  on  most  cojists 
has  a  relation  to  the  time  of  the  moon  s  transit  across  the  meridian 
of  tin*  place;  and  this  fact  is  ascribed  to  the  intiuence  of  the 
attraction  of  the  moonlight  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  meteorologists  of  our  own  day  ascribe  to  the  moon 
considerable  etiects  upon  the  weather.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
extraordinary  if  the  moon  were  to  control  the  mass  of  waters 
which  encircles  and  covers  three-fourths  of  the  globe,  without 
exercising  any  intiuence  over  the  vapourous  ocean,  about  thirty 
miles  in  depth,  which  surrounds  it.  Dr.  Larduer,  however,  will 
hear  of  notliing  of  the  kind.  In  his  pages,  poor  Luna  is  a  dis¬ 
crowned  (pieen. 

Rohault  iias  proved  that  the  moon  does  not  affect  the  marrow 
in  the  bones  of  animals.  Saiictorious  was  wrong  in  thinking  a 
healthy  man  gains  two  pounds  weight  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lunar  month.  Ilabies  do  not  come  more  frequently  in  the  decline 
than  in  the  increase  of  the  moon.  If  the  law’  calls  unsoundness 
of  mind  lunacy,  it  is  only  because  the  law’  is  a  receptacle  for 
anti(piated  absurdities.  Dr.  Gibers,  the  discoverer  of  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  was  not  able,  during  a  long  medical  practice,  to  trace  any 
connexion  between  the  plienoinena  of  disease  and  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  Rohault  did  not  find  that  oysters  w’ere  larger 
during  the  decline  of  the  moon.  What  Pliny  may  say  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  does  not  matter  a  rush  w  hether  or  not  gmjies  be  dried 
by  night,  at  new’  moon,  or  by  day  at  full  moon ;  whether  or  not 
beans  be  .sown  at  full  moon,  or  lentils  at  new  moon;  or  w’hether 
or  not  fruit  trees,  which  are  to  be  early,  should  be  idanted,  pruned, 
and  grafted,  and  How  ers,  w  hich  are  to  be  double,  and  cabbages 
and  lettuce.s,  which  are  to  grow  fast,  should  be  sow’ii  in  one  pha.so 
of  the  moon  rather  than  another.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lardner,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  discrowning  ‘the  thrice-crowned  ([ueen,*  most  elaborately 
breaks  up  her  sceptre  into  fragments  of  the  smallest  pos.sible 
dimensions. 

Anxious  to  find  the  smallest  pieces  of  lunar  influence  to  smash 
them,  the  Doctor  does  not  let  alone  even  the  ])roverb  with  which 
the  mothers  of  the  south  of  France  dissuade  their  daughters 
from  iKXiturnal  promenades — 
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‘  (iue  lou  sol  y  la  sercine 
Fail  veiii  la  gent  niouraine.’ 

Vallisnieri  has  rocorih‘d  that,  when  recovering  from  an  illness, 
ho  snftorocl  a  cold  shivering  during  an  eclipse  ot  the  sun.  Upon 
which  fact  it  may  suthco  to  ohser\’e  that  an  eclipse  is  a  thing 
which  affects  the  nerves  ot  most  persons.  ‘Lunar  eclipses  never 
happened  without  making  Bacon  faint,  and  he  never  recovered 
his  senses  until  the  moon  had  recovered  her  light.  ^  Arago  has 
remarked  u])on  these  cases  that,  prior  to  admitting  them  as 
jiroofs  of  lunar  intluence,  ‘  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  that  feebleness  and  pusillanimity  of  character  are  never  con¬ 
nected  with  high  qualities  of  mind.*  With  respect  to  the  case 
of  Vallisnieri,  we  confess  we  see  in  it  nothing  but  a  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  illness,  and  perceive  neither  feebleness  nor  pusillani¬ 
mity.  As  for  the  extraordinary  stor\"  about  Bacon,  there  is  not 
any  testimony  in  jiroof  of  it  worthy  of  credit.  It  rests  upon  the 
collection  of  gossip  made  by  Aubrey,  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Bacon,  and  Aubrey  wiis  not  merely  a  collector  to 
wliom  every  bit  of  twaddle  was  acceptable,  Init  one  to  whom  a 
marvollous  story  was  none  the  worse  for  being  incredible. 

Discussion  is  always  useful,  and  it  will  bo  well  if  the  subject  of 
lunar  intiuences  receives  from  scientific  observers  an  amount  and 
kind  of  attention  it  has  not  yet  obtained.  There  is  a  strong  pro¬ 
bability  in  favour  of  an  old  and  general  opinion.  Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  nearly  always  something  in  it.  When  considering 
}K>puhu*  opinions,  the  true  ])hilosopher  will  never  forget  the 
po]>ular  forms  and  uses  of  language.  Literalness  will  never  do. 
Dr.  Lardner  seems  to  us  to  take  up  the  popular  opinion,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  scientific  form,  just  for  the  j)leasure  of  pulling  it  to 
pieces.  Influences  coincident  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  would 
in  loose  popular  speech  come  to  be  ascribed  to  the  satellite  her¬ 
self.  Shakspeare,  in  ‘  A  ^Midsummer  Kight*s  Dream,*  makes 
Theseus  blame  the  old  moon  for  delaying  his  nuptials : — 

‘  How  slow 

1  his  old  moon  wanes !  She  lingers  my  desires 
Like  to  a  ste})-daine  or  a  dowager. 

Long  withering  out  a  young  man’s  revenue.’ 

lIi})polyta  rejdies : — 

‘  I  our  nights  will  (|uiekly  dream  away  the  time. 

And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  how 
New  iKMit  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
t)t  our  solemnities.’ 

Dr.  Lardner,  if  ho  had  joined  in  the  conversation  of  the  lovers, 
would  ha\e  taken  them  by  the  literal  sense  of  their  words,  and, 
having  proved  to  Theseus  that  the  moon  had  not  interfered  to 
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retanl  his  iiiaiTiage,  would  have  oftered  to  prove  to  Hippolyta 
that  tlie  want  of  optical  apparatus  would  prevent  the  luminary 
from  witnessing  the  happy  ceremony. 

Tlie  })ro})er  way  to  treat  popular  opinions  is  to  search  for  the 
truth  most  probably  contained  in  them.  Grand  airs  and  big 
words  do  not  show  scientitic  suj>eriority.  The  opinion  previiils 
among  persons  interested  in  the  timber  trade  that  wood  ought 
not  to  be  cut  down  during  the  increase  of  the  mooiL  Wood,  they 
say,  is  only  likely  to  be  of  a  durable  quality  if  cut  during  the 
decrease  of  the  moon.  Acted  upon  in  England  and  enforced  by 
legislation  in  France,  tlie  notion  prevails  among  practical  men  in 
the  forests  of  Germany  and  among  the  woods  of  Brazil.  Those 
who  hold  tlie  ojiinion  stiy  wood  cut  during  the  increase  of  the 
moon  rots  very  soon.  They  explain  the  cause  by  speaking  about 
the  ascensional  force  of  the  sap  and  the  attacks  of  worms.  Such 
is  the  lesson  taught  by  experience  to  Signor  Francisco  Pinto,  in 
the  province  of  Espirito  Santa,  Brazil ;  while  the  German  super¬ 
intendent  of  forests,  Herr  Sauer,  learns  from  his  experience  that 
wood  felled  in  the  first  or  second  quarter  is  spongy,  difficult  to 
season,  liable  to  crack,  and  exposed  to  worms  ;  while  wood  cut  in 
the  third  or  fourth  (piarter,  when  the  siip  ascends  with  less  force, 
is  closer  and  more  durable.  Dr.  Lardner  exclaims,  ‘  Can  there 
be  imagined  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  science  a  physical 
relation  more  extraordinaiy  and  unaccountable  than  this  sup¬ 
posed  correspondence  between  the  movement  of  the  sap  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon  ?  Assuredly  theory  affords  not  the  slightest 
countenance  to  such  a  supposition."  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
countenance  of  theory  is  of  no  conseipience,  if  fact  be  favourable. 
There  is  a  jdiysical  relation  between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
the  tides  of  the  sea.  Why  should  there  not  be  between  these 
phases  and  the  .saj)  of  trees  i 

M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau  felled  a  great  many  trees  to 
test  the  popular  opinion,  and  found,  he  thought,  a  slight  diffe¬ 
rence  in  (piality  in  favour  of  timber  felled  between  the  new  and 
full  moon.  M.  de  Chauvalon  reversed  the  usage  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  cultivatoi-s,  and  } slanted,  at  Hartini([ue,  jilants  with  edible 
roots  dining  the  increase  and  plants  with  edible  fruits  during 
the  decrea.se  of  the  moon,  and  he  could  not  detect  any  diffe¬ 
rences  in  the  (pialities  of  the  products.  As  the  account  stands, — 
we  have  the  experiments  of  two  experimenters  against  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  two  practical  men  who  have  universal  opinion  or  pre¬ 
judice  upon  their  side.  Montanari  explains  the  presumed  fact 
by  siiying  the  increasing  moon  prolongs  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  by  the  warmth  of  its  light.  Dr.  Lardner  states,  after  Arago, 
that  the  extreme  change  of  temperature  which  the  lunar  light 
can  produce  amounts  only  to  the  thou.sandth  part  of  a  degree  of 
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llic  therniuiiictfr  !  Ut  u  iiiooiiliglit  iiiglit  the  leaves  ol  the  tiees 
wlierc  their  eanihiuiu  or  iiutiitive  tluicl  or  hlootl  is  eluboi cited, 
have  all  a  silv(*rv  gleam.  {Surely  Muutciiiari,  bauei,  and  Pinto, 
and  j)ractieal  and  universal  opinion,  are  not  tar  vviong  in  think- 
in<r  such  a  incM^nlight  night  as  is  descril)ed  in  the  ^lerchant  ol 
Venice'  iiitluential  upon  vegetation — 

‘ - such  a  night  as  this, 

AVhen  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 

And  they  did  make  no  noise.’ 

And  when  every  delighted  ob.sener  is  disjDosed  to  exclaim — 

‘  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  l)ank!’ 

Potanical  science  teaches  us  that  the  nutritive  fluid  of  plants 
is  chiefly  elalK)rat<*d  in  the  leaves,  and  descends  in  the  vessels  in 
the  interior  of  the  bark,  and  thence  spriwling  and  exuding 
deposits  as  it  goes  the  substances  necessary  for  sustentation  and 
growth.  ^Vhat  can  be  more  probable  than  that  there  are  influ¬ 
ences  of  lunar,  as  there  are  in  a  much  greater  degree  influences 
of  solar  light,  u}>on  vegetation.  The  leaves  glisten  to  the  moon¬ 
beam  ami  the  sunbeam,  and  their  production  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  may  be  greater  under  the  new  and  full  thcan  under  the  old 
ami  waning  moon. 

If  is  wrong  to  comj>are  the  line.st  scientific  instmments  in  sen¬ 
sitiveness  with  those  of  nature  and  life.  However,  the  efforts  of 
the  lunar  light  u}K»n  the  tempeicature  may  be  measured,  and 
although  by  th(j  nujst  exipii.sitely  delicate  instniments,  there 
will  always  be  an  abyss  between  them  and  the  organs  of  living 
organisms. 

Those  w  ho  maintain  the  evil  effects  of  the  increcosing  moon, 
mention  that  th(‘y  find  from  experience  that  wood  felled  subject 
to  them  is  spongy  and  liable  to  worms.  This  is  or  is  not  a  fact, 
and  the  observers  who  state  it  must  be  prepared  to  prove  it,  or 
thi‘ir  gainscayers  can  follow  them  in  their  observations  and  show 
them  how  they  have  been  mistaken. 

J’henoinena  of  insect  life  are  involved  in  the  question.  The 
arrangement  of  nature  is  that  every  plant  is  infected  by  internal 
ami  external  parasites.  There  is  one  plant  wdiich  is  attacked  by 
no  h'ss  than  fifty  different  s|K^cies  of  insects.  Beetles,  moths, 
butterflies,  insects  without  wings,  with  wings,  and  with  both 
wings  and  shields — all  attack  plants,  sometimes  as  larvae,  but 
generally  as  mothers  depositing  their  eggs;  and  their  habits  must 
bt‘  studied  by  the  })atient  ])hilosopher  who  desires  to  avoid  rash 
u|K)theses,  prior  to  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  conclusions  of 
p(>pular  observation  and  practical  experience. 

In  fact,  as  l)r.  Lardner  and  others  have  stated  the  subject,  it 

much  Ux)  vague  for  satisfactory  consideration.  The  specific 
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plants  of  which  the  practical  men  speak  ought  to  be  selected, 
the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  their  sap  ascertained  by 
lunar  and  solar  light  or  in  darkness,  and  the  habits  of  their 
insect  parasites  with  those  of  the  spiders  and  birds  who  prey 
upon  them  in  their  t\irn,  most  accurately  noted.  The  lights  of 
botany,  entomology,  and  physiology  ought  to  be,  in  short,  brought 
in  aid  of  those  of  physics,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  deepest 
student  will  be  the  slowest  to  contradict  the  popular  opinion, 
which  is,  when  rightly  interj)reted,  the  vox  J)eL 

The  red  moon  of  tlie  beginning  of  May  is  an  instance  of  the 
substantial  fact  which  there  is  in  a  jx^pular  observation  wrongly 
expressed.  Gardeners  and  agi’onomes  say  the  red  moon  blights 
the  young  shoots  of  jdants.  The  light  of  this  moon  reddens  and 
kills  tlnun  as  if  by  frost.  The  ])hysical  philosophers,  replying  by 
an  exp()riment,  find  that  a  concentration  of  lunar  rays,  which  if 
it  were  of  solar  rays  would  melt  gold,  only  raises  the  thermo¬ 
meter  a  thousandth  part  of  a  degree.  But  the  evil  to  the  plants 
is  real.  Dr.  Lardner  explains  it  by  saying  that  of  a  clear  night 
the  plants  lo.se  temperature  by  radiation  without  receiving  it  back 
again  by  retlection.  Popular  observers  who  blame  the  moon  for 
what  is  done  by  a  clear  sky  are  not  far  wrong.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding,  is  not  a  good  one.  It  proves  too  much. 
By  accepting  it,  Ave  sliould  bo  bound  to  admit  that  clear  nights 
blighted  ])lant.s.  A  better  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  north-east  winds  generally  prevail  at  this  sea.son.  A  loAver- 
ing  of  the  temperature  may  generally  be  expected  about  tlie 
iSth  or  !)th  of  May.  The  French  call  the  saints  who  ]>atronize 
the.se  days  les  Glaces,  or  the  Icy  Saints.  There  is 

such  a  regularity  in  this  abasement  of  tenn)erature  that  Frencli 
meteorologists  say,  if  the  temj)erature  is  below  a  certain  degree 
u])on  the  l)th,  wo  may  bo  certain  it  will  de.scend  still  lower  and 
freez(i  upon  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May,  or  before  the  19th. 
Tlie  ])ower  of  vegetation  augments  with  the  temperature. 
Plants  are  h‘ss  capalile  of  enduring  changes  of  temperature  than 
animals,  and  animals  than  men.  Man  can  endure  variations  to 
the  extent  of  lOd  degrees,  while  the  utmost  limits  of  the  endu¬ 
rance  of  plants  ranges  lietween  a  maximum  and  minimum  of 
fifty  degre‘es.  The  etiects  of  the  changes  of  temperature  at  the 
time  of  tlie  red  moon  are  so  well  known  to  the  gardeners  who 
have  the  care  of  the  orange  trees  of  the  Tuileries,  that  they  never 
i^xpose  them  to  it  by  taking  them  out  of  the  hothou.ses  prior  to 
the  12th  of  May. 

Modern  ]>hilo.sopliers,  in  their  attacks  upon  the  wisdom  of  our 
anc('stors,  will  not  now-a-days  even  allow  them  to  have  been 
weatherwise.  Dr.  Lardner  gives  in  his  essay  upon  ‘Weather 
Prognostics’  the  result  of  a  variety  of  experiments  which  have 
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l)Ocn  mwle  of  late  years  to  prove  that  onr  forefi^thers— and  in 
deed  the  vast  majority  of  ourselves— have  been  quite  wrong  in 
ascribing  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  a  correspondence  with 
the  chanj'os  of  the  moon.  As  a  mere  matter  of  tact,  the  corre- 
spoiidcncc,  he  sjiys,  docs  not  exist.  Tlie  popular  opinions  on  this 
subject  in  eveiy  country  in  Europe  may  be  expressed  somewhat 
its  follows: — You  may  w\ager  six  to  one  that  some  days  before  or 
after  the  new  or  the  full  moon  there  will  be  a  change  iii  the 
weather ;  that  the  lull  moon  is  more  likely  to  be  succeeded  by 
serene  than  dull  weather;  that  it  will  rain  more  at  the  new 
moon  than  in  the  other  quarters ;  and  that  at  the  time  ot  the 
new’  or  full  moon  and  near  the  ecpiinoxes  the  weather  will  be 
veiy’  changeable. 

Against  these  ancient  observations  it  is  argued  theoretically 
that  if  the  moon  acts  upon  the  atmosphere  she  wall  produce 
atmos]iheric  tides.  We  should  have  air  tides  and  high  air  just 
:\s  we  have  high  water  twice  a  day.  As  at  new  and  full  moon 
we  have  spring  tides,  and  at  the  quarters  neap  tides,  we  ought 
to  have  similar  changes  in  the  air — spring  air  tides  and  neap  air 
tides.  M.  Arago  made  liarometric  observations  in  reference  to 
the  lunar  ])hases  for  twelve  years,  and  found  that  the  lunar 
attraction  upon  the  barometer  could  not  have  exceeded  1 -600th 
of  an  inch. 

Thesti  reasonings  and  obsen’ations  are  very  easily  dis^wsed  of. 
Just  a.s  the  air  ocean  is  placed  in  circumstances  which  contrast 
w’ith  those  of  the  water  ocean,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  corres|X)nding  difference  or  contrast  in  the  iiiHuence  of 
the  lunar  phirses.  If  the  lunar  influence  exists,  the  reasonable 
supposition  would  be  that  it  wdll  not  be  in  a  form  like  the  ocean 
tides,  as  there  are  no  geological  fonnations  in  the  skies. 

But  how’  stands  the  matter  of  fact?  Why,  w^e  find  Dr.  Lardner 
(luoting  the  obser\^ations  of  Toaldo,  at  Padua,  which  w’ere  con¬ 
tinued  for  forty-flye  years,  and  which  contirm  the  popular 
opinions,  and  dismissing  them  wdth  the  remark  that  from  the 
way  he  made  them,  he  might  have  proved  anything  he  liked  by 
them.  Protessor  Pilgrim,  by  twenty-five  years*  observations, 
found  that  the  new  and  full  moon  at  perigee  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  changes.  But  Dr.  Lardner  shuffles  and 
(piibbles  about  what  is  meant  by  changes.  Now  we  submit  men 
who  pretend  to  correct  othem  must  show  that  the  latter  are 
wrong  according  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

T-he  observations  ot  Herr  Schlibler  and  M.  Elaugergu^s  do 
not  deal  with  the  popular  maxims ;  they  refer  to  the  quantity  of 
rain,  and  the  days  upon  wdiich  it  fell. 

Dr.  Lanber’s  paper  upon  ‘  Weather  Prognostics’  is,  in  fact,  a 
singular  bundle  of  contradictious.  He  says  (page  77),  ‘  It  cannot 
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l>e  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  barometric 
column  and  the  lunar  phases.'  At  pages  79,  80,  the  following 
notiible  deliverances  occur : — ‘  From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it 
follows,  then,  that  the  popular  notions  concerning  the  intluence 
of  the  lunar  phases  on  the  weather  have  no  foundation  in  theory, 
and  no  correspondence  with  observed  facts.  That  the  moon  by 
her  gravitation  exerts  an  attraction  on  our  atmosphere  cannot  be 
doubted.  .  .  .  The  point,  and  the  only  point  of  importance  is, 
whether  regarded  as  a  mere  ^matter  of  fact  any  such  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the 
weather  exists  as  is  popularly  supposed  ?  And  a  short  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  accorded  facts  prov  es  that  IT  DOES  NOT.'  Dr.  Lardner 
says  yes  in  small  type,  and  NO  in  capitals ;  and  this  is  the 
substance  of  his  essay,  ^leanwhile,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
the  popular  opinion  has  something  in  it  which  modem  philoso¬ 
phers  have  not  as  yet  fairly  stated,  or  tested,  or  ascertained. 

We  have  presumed  throughout  our  notice  of  this  v'olume  that 
almost  all  our  general  readers  had  read  it  Scientific  men  will 
find  in  it  valuable  and  recent  scientific  observations  made  upon 
the  Continent  which  may  have  escaped  their  notice  among  the 
masses  of  things  they  have  to  read.  As  for  the  general  reader 
and  intelligent  youth,  there  is  scarcely  a  paper  among  the  eight 
which  is  not  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  volume.  Tlie  popular, 
amasing,  and  easy  style ;  the  extensive  knowledge  and  great 
powers  of  luminous  exposition  of  the  author  will,  undoubtedly, 
enable  him  to  realize  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  of  the  series, 
which  is  to  supply  ‘  persons  whose  occupations  forbid  systematic 
study*  with  a  convenient  collection  of  ‘  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
the  garden  of  knowledge.' 


Art.  IV. —  The  jrcst  ladies  before  and  since  Slave  Emancipation, 
Comprising  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands’  Military  Com¬ 
mand  ;  founded  on  Notes  and  Observations  eollected  during  a 
Three  Years’  Residence.  By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  In¬ 
spector  (leneral  of  Army  Hospitals.  London:  W.  &  F.  (J.  Ca.sh. 
8vo.  pp.  551.  1851. 

This  is  the  very  best  book  ever  published  upon  the  West  Indies 
— a  merit,  how^ever,  the  less  remarkable  in  comparison  with  its 
prodeces.sors,  inasmuch  as.  Dr.  Davy  justly  observ’cs,  our  West 
India  colonists  have  been  .singularly  wanting  in  literary  talents; 
iuid  the  rule  is  general,  that  when  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  a 
country  arc  unintellectual,  the  reports  of  strangers  rarely  do  it 
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justice.  Bcskles  tlio  intrinsic  value  of  Dr.  Davy  s  work,  it  also 
ai)i>ears  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  colonial  history.  The 
universal  conviction,  that  the 

Colonial  Office  is  a  failure,  iliscreditable  and  costly  to  ns  at 
home — disastrous  and  hattdul  to  the  colonists  abroad  must  lead 
to  a  new  combination  ot  supreme  authority,  and  to  a  bettei 
division  of  administrative  ])owers.  Self-government  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  colonial  principle.  Its  complete  success  in  the  case  ol 
Canada  has  been  triumphantly  proved.  At  the  bampiet 
given  the  other  day  to  the  Dari  ol  Dlgin,  as  a  tiibute  lor  his 
share  in  securing  that  success,  seven*  secretaries  ot  state  tor  the 
colonies  joined  at  this  banquet  to  eulogize  an  untried  system, 
which,  in  depriving  them  of  power,  has  at  least  given  us  momen¬ 
tary  peace.  But  self-government  alone  will  not  guide  our 
colonial  affairs  prosperously ;  and  it  remains  for  such  works  as 
Dr.  Davy’s  to  open  the  way  to  the  development  of  that  system,  by 
showing  how  the  British  empire  may  be  legitimately  and  safely 
enlar^red;  for  no  delusion  was  ever  more  gross  than  that  which 
now  prevails  in  Downing-street,  that  the  limitation  of  our 
colonial  ])ossessions  is  inmihle.  To  abandon  region  after  region, 
as  these  confessedly  incapable  ministers  actually  began  in  South 
Africa,  will  very  soon  be  found  ju'ognant  with  ills  worse  than 
even  CaffVe  wars.  It  is  surely  ])Oor  ])enitence  for  past  sins  that 
thus  Ih'gins  with  misconduct  in  new  forms.  On  this  occasion. 
Lord  tlohn  Bussell,  incomparably  the  least  incapable  of  these 
‘  seven  wise  men,’  mentioned  with  much  truth,  although  in  far 
too  imaginative  a  vein,  and  too  despondingly,  the  ‘three  epochs 
of  colonial  govia  nment.  There  was,’  he  remarked,  ‘  the  })eriod 
whtai  th(‘  colonists  from  this  country  were  like  the  children  of  a 
Highland  cottage,  allowed  to  stray  where  they  liked,  with  little 
protection  or  shelter,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  tirst  breeze, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  risk  of  falling  down  the  cra<^  or  bein" 
lost  in  the  mist  that  surrounded  them.  Then  arrivetl  a  period 
when,  by  petty  commercial  restrictions  and  by  insignificant 
financial  projt‘cts,  it  was  attonqited  to  derive  those  advantages 
from  the  colonies,  which  could  only  be  obtained  from  their  trade 
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llio  Iiumci  of  llioso  sovi'ii  ropcutaiils  iloscrvo  a  roconl.  They  arc— Lord 

i\  1  v-'  Sir  .lolm  rakinjt.m,  Lord  Mciidc.a'do,  the 

I'likoof  Newcastle,  and  liord  .lohn  Kussell ;  and  hacked  hv  their  respective 
under  seen't.arie^,  they  exhihit  as  cxlraordiiiarv  a  mass  of  .abused  talents  as 
CMT  misruled  a  grout  nation. 
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iliil  not  open  the  eyes  of  our  government,  and  the  same  system 
w:is  continued  for  many  years.  There  was  no  greater  instance 
of  it  tlian  Canada.  But,  happily,  the  time  of  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  colonies,  he  trusted,  was  likewise  past;  and, 
with  regard  to  Canada,  at  all  events  they  were  now  trying  the 
system  of  allowing  ])eople  (piite  capable  of  discerning  their  own 
interests  to  govern  themselves  without  obstruction.  That  system 
was  so  new  that  it  retiuired  no  ordinary  abilities,  judgment,  and 
temper  to  carry  it  successfully  into  effect.  Such,  then,  was  the 
l»ro}>er  field  for  merits  like  those  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 
It  had  been  his  duty  to  act  the  part  of  a  constitutional  king  over 
a  ])rovince  which  had  greatly  prospered  and  increased  under  his 
care,  the  population  of  which  had  risen  from  little  more  than 
1,000, 000  to  2,000,000,  the  revenues  of  which  had  increased 
fnan  X’t00,000  to  XU, 200,000  ])er  annum,  and  the  exports  and 
imports  of  which  showed  year  by  year  the  evidences  of  growing 
trade  and  improving  industry.  He  was  himself  one  of  those  who 
had  continually  agreed  with  the  Covernor-General  in  the  policy 
he  had  pursued;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  that  mag- 
nilicent  province — whether  it  wished  to  remain  connected  with 
us  in  loyalty  to  the  same  sovereign,  or  wJtcther  other  views 
aduiffeit  the  major} f if  of  the  population — he  hoped  that  the 
friendly  feelings  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  ])eople  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  continue  and  always  be 
maintained.' 

Certainly  a  friendly  separation  is  better  than  a  colonial  rebel¬ 
lion.  Adam  Smith  taught  that  good  lesson  in  his  day.  But 
the  statesniaii  is  still  wanting  who  can  devise  the  means  of  a 
more  intimate  union  between  all  the  colonies  and  these  islands 
without  thus  contemplating  complacently  even  a  voluntary 
severance.  If  the  conditions  of  such  continued  union  are 
comjilex,  the  sp(‘otacle  ])resented  by  the  North  American 
re})ublic,  every  year  becoming  more  extensive,  without  increasing 
weakness  or  <lis})roj)ortionate  cost,  justities  the  belief  that  a  like 
result  is  not  im])<>ssible  in  the  government  of  the  British  empire, 
heterogeneous  as  its  elements  may  be. 

Dr.  Davy  has  examined  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  this 
spirit.  His  survey  of  them  is  limited  to  the  Windward  and 
JiCeward  Islands,  exclusively  of  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Bermuda,  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  being  devoted  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Trinidad,  (hiiana,  Antigua,  and  the  Towns.  The  rest 
treats  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Montserrat, 
St.  Kitt’s,  N  evis,  iiiul  Doniiiiica, 

T1  le  author’s  conclusion  justities  negro  emancipation,  and  is 
favourable  to  the  steady  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  islands,  if  our  efforts  shall  be  generally  as  well 
N  S. — VOL.  VIII.  i: 
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lUrcctcd  as  those  ot  coiisiderahlc  numbers  of  them,  in  Baibadocb, 
for  example,  have  been.  Idis  description  of  the  impiovement  in 
that  colony  is  too  ])Ositive  and  too  clear  to  be  doubted  of,  mai- 
vellous  as  the  results  ^vdl  be  thought  by  many  who  ha\e  taken  a 
desj)onding  view'  of  the  fortunes  of  the  West  Indies  : — 

‘  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  view  agriculture  more  in  the  light 
of  a  seit*nee,  and  to  consider  the  making  ot  sugar  more  as  a  chemical 
process  to  he  directed  hv  science.  ^Ihere  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
skilled  lakour,  and  a  tinner  contidence  in  the  advantages  ot  implemcntal 
hushandrv,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  extending 
education*  to  the  labouring  class.  The  advantages  resulting  from 
agricultural  societies  are  bt.'coming  more  appreciated  ;  in  brief,  through¬ 
out  the  community  there  aj)peiu-s  to  be  an  adviuice,  and  that  founded 
not  on  what  is  specious  and  may  be  deceptive,  but  on  what  we  are  sure 
is  sound  and  should  be  enduring — viz.,  greater  enlightenment,  greater 
exertion,  greater  economy. 

‘  Particular  instances  are  not  wanting,  which  may  be  adduced  in 
contirmation. 


nine  years  ])reviously  avcnigcd  a  produce  not  exceeding  37  hogsheads, 
in  1S43  yielded  207  hogsheads. 

‘  Kveu  by  a  more  careful  culture,  a  better  tillage,  better  w  eeding, 
without  any  change  of  system  the  produce  has  been  gi’eatly  increased. 
On  one  estate,  the  i»roi)rietor  by  adopting  this  method  obtained  from 
5U  acres,  ISO  hogslieads  of  sugar,  112  more  than  he  had  previously' 
procured  from  lOO  acres  cultivated  with  less  care,  the  yield  from  them 
not  e\cec‘ding  OS  hogsheads.  There  was  no  marked  ditference  in  the 


seasons. 


‘  \  planter  wlio  has  distinguished  himself  by  advocating  the  use  of 
the  plough  and  other  etheient  implements,  and  has  set  the  example  on 
his  own  property,  has  stated  that  by  substituting  the  plough  for  the 
lux',  work,  which  with  the  former  cost  30  dollars,  w  ith  the  latter  was 
reduced  to  seven,  and  was  as  well  done ;  land  so  tilled  had  yielded  him 
four  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

‘  On  a  property  on  which  sugar  has  been  made  by  the  vacuum  pan, 
under  earctul  and  skilled  management,  there  has  been  a  gain  of  25  per 
cent.  1  he  ordinary  proportion  ol  juice  obtained  from  the  canes  is 
about  oO  j>er  cent.,  by  imju’ovements  in  the  mill,  the  quantity  has  been 
incrca.^cd  to  liO  without  injury  to  the  inegass  as  fuel ;  and  where  steam 
power  has  been  used,  even  to  70. 

1  he  sco]>o  lor  improvement,  of  which  these  are  a  few' examples, 
sootns  almost  to  be  unlimited,  increasing  alwavs  with  the  advance  of 
knowh'dge,  ami  making  pr<'»gress  always  it  there  be  energy  and 
industi  \  ready  to  bring  that  knowh'dge  into  action  ;  and  very  recentlv 
we  have  had  proof  corroborative  that  tliis  inlluence  is  not  imaginary  or 
overstrained,  in  the  great  and  increasing  produce  of  sugar  that  ‘has 
been  obtiuned  season  alter  season. 
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‘  Let  u?  iinairine  Harliadoes  an  example  in  point  and  the  improvements 
eommeneed  earrii'd  liirther ;  seienee  and  skill  brought  to  the  aid  of 
industry  as  mueli  as  possible ;  an  educated  peasantry,  an  enlij^htened 
proprietary;  no  means  wasted,  no  resources  netj^lected!  then,  we  appre- 
liend.  more  than  existin'^  ditlieulties  would  be  got  oyer;  her  condition 
would  be  more  secure  and  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period ;  and 
what  is  more,  she  woidd  be  able  to  compete  with,  and  prove  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  fri‘e  over  slave  labour,  and  therel>v  afford  a  demonstration  of 
a  great  truth — viz.,  that  what  is  right  in  ])rinei})le  is  right  in  j)raetiec. 
Even  at  present,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  superiority  is  not 
already  on  her  side.  Defore  1  lel’t  the  West  Indies,  1  heard  in  conver¬ 
sation  an  opinion  expressed  to  this  etfect  by  intelligent  planters,  and  I 
have  now  before  me  calculations  in  jiroof  of  it,  and  these  made  before 
the  rate  of  field  labour  was  materially  reduced.  '^J'he  price  of  land 
would  seem  also  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Up  to  1S4G,  when 
tlu‘ir  returns  were  estimated  at  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.,  estates 
sold  for  as  much  in  most  instances  as  betbre  emancipation,  and  some¬ 
times  even  at  a  higher  rate ;  that  is  when  the  slaves  on  the  property 
were  iiieluded  in  the  purchase, — an  occurrence  this,  which  formerly 
would  have  been  iironouneed  im})ossible.  That  the  eapitarrequired 
and  invested  in  time  of  slavery  was  greater,  cannot  be  questioned,  nor 
that  the  risks  then  were  greater ;  risks  of  every  kind,  even  of  life  as 
well  as  of  jiroperty;  and  this  moreover  we  are  sure  of,  that  were 
slavery  now  to  be  otfered  as  a  boon  to  the  planters,  it  would  be  rejected 
as  a  curse.’ — pp.  I  ll-I  LS. 

1 1  is  valuable  table  of  the  increase  of  sugar  raised  throughout 
the  world  in  1828  and  1850  confirms  this  opinion.  In  1828,  it 
was  4H,»*100  tons,  in  1850,  1,243,000  tons.  In  1828,  the  slave- 
produced  sugar  was  410,300  tons,  the  free-produced  only  22,000 
toiLs.  In  1850,  the  free-produced  amounted  to  700,000  tons,  and 
the  slave-produced  to  543,500  tons  only.  (p.  31.) 

Dr.  Davy  demonstrates  how  all  the  requirements  of  culture 
and  improvement  can  be  provided  out  of  the  internal  resources 
of  the  West  Indian  iiopulations,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
precarious  and  expensive  supplies  of  Coolies,  or  Chinese,  or 
African,  or  white  immigration.  The  objections  to  such  immi¬ 
gration  are  most  powerfully  stated.  In  all  classes,  the  dis- 
ju’oportion  of  the  sexes  destroys  all  hope  of  an  ordinarily  good 
social  condition  among  these  people.  The  excess  of  males  in  the 
English,  Scotch,  Iri.sh,  Dutch,  and  American  immigrant  popula¬ 
tion  is  sixty-five  per  cent,  over  the  females.  In  the  Coolie 
population  it  is  fifty-eight  per  cent.  Among  the  native  born  of 
the  island.s,  the  females  are  slightly  more  numerous  than  the 
male.'-;. 

Then  although  the  Coolie  and  African  immigrants  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  healthy,  both  have  been  exposed  to  great  oppres¬ 
sions,  and  their  history  is  asserted  on  the  highest  authority 
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to  be,  ‘  almost  without  exception,  little  less  painful  than  that  of 
the  slave  trade — the  one,  as  it  lias  been  commonly  conducted, 
bi*in^  as  much  a  mercenary  transaction  as  the  other,  having  in 
view  merely  one  object,  the  profit  of  the  planters  not  the 
general  good  of  society, — not  the  promotion  ot  a  well-organized 
community,  united  by  commerce  and  \vorthy  interests. 

Lord  Harris,  the \listinguished  governor  of  Trinidad, — the 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire— the  Indian  general,— has  denounced 
the  neglect  of  the  home  government  in  regard  to  the  certain 
results  of  emancijiation  if  left,  along  with  so  much  of  our  colonial 
administration,  to  the  ‘chapter  of  accidents’— and  Dr.  Davy 
rec'ommends  that  his  lordship’s  ‘  W'ords  ol  wisdom  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  portals  of  the  colonial  office  in  letters  of  gold. 
Nor  is  it  too  late  to  make  the  reproach  tell : — ‘  One  of  the  many 
erroi-s,’  says  his  lordship,  ‘committed  since  emancipation,  is  the 
little  attention  paid  to  any  legislation  having  for  its  end  the  for¬ 
mation  of  socic'ty  on  true,  sound,  and  lasting  ])rinciples.  That 
such  an  object  could  be  obtained  at  once  w'as  not  to  be  expected  ; 
but,  undoubtetlly,  had  proper  measures  been  adopted,  much 
greater  progress  might  have  been  made.  As  the  question  at 
present  stands,  a  race  has  been  freed,  but  a  society  has  not  been 
formed.  Liberty  has  been  given  to  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  can  only  comi)rehend  licence ;  a  share  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  duties  of  civilized  society  has  been  granted 
to  them — they  are  only  ca]>able  of  enjoying  its  vices.’ 

Tlujse  words  w’erc  written  in  1848,  and  addressed  to  the 
Hritish  minister.  In  1850  the  writer  of  them  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  in  the  colony  of  Trinidad,  in  order  to  introduce  a  special 
reform  of  the  evil,  so  iar  as  concerned  the  Coolies.  The  attempt 
promisc<l  much,  but  strange  to  say,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Earl 
Crey,  retused  to  legalize  the  ordinance, w  hich  was,  therefore,  ‘w  ith- 
drawn,  with  the  w’orst  result — leading  to  the  breaking  of  engage¬ 
ments,  insecurity  of  labour,  to  vagrancy,  to  loss  on  the  part  of 
th('  ]>lanters,  and  to  disease,  misery,  and  starvation,  in  a  large 
numluT  of  instances,  on  the  ]\art  of  the  labourers.’  (]>.  810.) 

1  he  w’ant  of  better  legislation  is  shown  by  Dr.  Davy  in  other 
resj)ects.  1  he  labourers  hold  their  cottages  upon  the  most  pre¬ 
carious  tenun*,  being  liable  to  be  expelled  at  a  day’s  notice.  The 
]danters  are  on  their  ])art  insecure  of  the  lal)ourer*s  services  from 
day  to  day.  Land  is  usually  apportioned  to  the  labourers  in  lieu 
of,  or  ]>art  payment  of  wages — a  .sort  of  truck  abuse  of  property. 
Hence  the  master  is  unsate,  and  the  men  are  discontented.  With 
rca.Mm,  theretore,  our  author  asks, — why  better  law's  should  not 

regulate  these  matters  { — and  secure  just  dealings  between  the 
t  wo  classes  ? 

The  marked  superiority  of  the  black  labourer’s  condition  where 
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lie  has  a  frechohl  in  tlie  soil,  is  very  striking.  Speaking  of  the 
Antigua  labourers,  Dr.  Davy  says  : 

‘  Of  their  improved  state,  as  regards  their  material  wants,  the 
cvidenees  are  of  a  V(‘rv  satisfaetorv  kind.  Three  fourths  of  the  labourers, 
we  are  informed,  have  eottages  of  their  own,  generally  near  the  estates 
on  whieh  they  work,  forming  villages  or  hamlets,  of  whieh  there  are 
as  many  as  S7,  all  built  sinee  emaneipation,  and  each  possessing  a  small 
freehold,  the  land  attaehed  seldom  exeeeding  half  an  aere,  oftener 
under  that.  They  are  deserihed  as  having  a  j»ride  in  the  ereetion  and 
adornment  of  these  eottages,  in  the  possession  of  projierty  of  their 
own,  in  striving  to  raise  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  soeial  intereoursc, 
and  in  promoting  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  their  children.  Sir 
Kohert  Horsford,  reporting  on  their  eondition  in  1815,  remarks,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  labourer, — “  Die  calabash  or  gourd  in  whieh  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  his  provisions  to  the  held  have  in  all  eases  been 
rejilaeed  by  the  neat  covered  tin  saueejian ;  his  cottage,  in  addition  to 
articles  of  furniture  i’ar  beyond  his  condition  of  life,  is  now  supplied 
with  plates,  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  drinking  glasses,  and  all  the 
many  domestic  ap}>liances  which  were  wholly  unapjireciated  in  his 
days  of  bondage.”  lie  adds,  ‘‘a  coat  of  superfine  cloth,  a  black  hat 
of  the  best  description,  waistcoat  and  trowsers  in  good  keeping,  gloves, 
and  an  umbrella,  or  light  walking  cane,  are  all  indispensable  on  Sundays 
or  holidays;  and  the  female  portion  of  this  class  of  society  are  not  be¬ 
hind  their  sisters  of  the  superior  ranks  in  throwing  into  shade  the 
extravagance  of  the  male,  and  walk  forth  on  these  occasions  of  festivity, 
in  all  the  eostlv  garniture  of  the  latest  fashions.” 

‘  Further  we  are  informed,  and  it  is  more  to  their  credit,  and  marks 
a  ditlerent  feeling  from  these  little  excesses  in  dress,  that  many  friendly 
societies  are  established  amongst  them,  with  which  12,588  persons  are 
connected ;  and  also  that  they  are  iHginning  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
Savings  Hank  lately  instituted.  Their  attention  to  the  education  of 
their  children  is  luit  so  satisfaetorv,  nor  so  clearly  increasing.’ — 
l)p.  Rl)0-:15)2. 

Dr.  Davy  r(?ports  severely  upon  the  general  absence  of  proper 
means  of  education  for  the  jioor  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  in¬ 
tellectual  advancement  in  the  richer  classes — on  the  deficiency 
of  jiublic  libraries — and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  the  public 
jiress  and  juddic  tastes.  What  may  be  etfected  by  suitable  in¬ 
struction  with  the  negro  children  is  well  shown  in  the  account  of 
the  Codrington  College  Estate  School  in  Barbadoes.  The  results 
of  a  wise  reform  by  the  simple  means  of  sending  out  a  capable 
master  from  England,  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  multiply  sucli 
results  by  properly  increasing  the  siqqily  of  such  means  of 
success. 

‘  When  1  visited  that  school,’  says  Dr.  Davy,  ‘  in  October,  1818,  the 
number  of  atten<ling  children  was  250.  1  have  rarely  witnessed  a 

busier  or  more  ])leasing  scene  of  intelligent  aetivit}'.  Every  room, 
even  that  intended  for  a  kitchen,  was  crowded ;  where  the  smaller 
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were  ooiij^rej^ated, — their  hlaek  heads,  and  lustrous  eyes, 
most  eonspieuous — 1  was  n*miiuled  ol  a  swarm  ol  hees,  they  were  so 
close  ti>^ether.  Youuj'  as  these  children  were,  Irom  lour  to  live  years 
of  a^e,  they  were  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Ihe  elder 
children  were  instructed  in  reading  and  writin^jf :  the  second  class  of 
hoys,  whilst  1  was  j)resent.  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  ^lestamcnt,  and 
were  (piestione<l  thiring  the  lesson  as  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
regarding  the  names  of  j daces  and  persons ;  their  attention  was  kept 
on  the  alert,  and  an  interest  evidently  excitcnl.  The  first  class  oi  girls 
were  employed  at  the  time  in  writing,  and  their  writing  was  genendly 
g«M)d.  All  these  children  were  of  the  coloured  race,  and  lahourers. 
Those  whose  parents  w  ere  employed  on  the  college  estate,  were  taught 
gratuitously;  others,  and  they  were  the  majority,  were  not  so  favoured, 
their  jKircnts  had  to  make  a  small  payment  for  them.  Large  as  this 
school  then  w  as,only  a  few  months  hefore — viz., the  precedingChristmas, 
1  was  assured,  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  these 
the  estate  children.  The  vast  increase  was  owing  to  one  individual, 
the  Principal  of  the  ccdlegc  ;  to  the  improved  method  of  teaching  he 
introduced ;  to  his  vigilant  superintendence  to  secure  its  being  carried 
into  etl’ect ;  and  to  the  cheering  and  exciting  inlluence  on  young  minds 
of  a  mind  such  as  his,  taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare  and  progress.’ 
— pp.  !)(»,  07. 


To  instruction  in  letters,  the  new’  Principal  added  industrial 
training:  the  boys  made  the  roads  and  their  own  skittle  ground. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  such  mixed  institutions  at  home, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  coloured  boys  were  of  quicker  capacities 
than  our  ow  n  in  England.  Host  earm‘st  is  Dr.  Davy’s  appeal  in 
favour  of  tlie  increase  of  educational  establishments  to  turn 
their  capacities  to  account,  and  to  stay  the  ruin  now  threatening 
tlie  W  est  Indies  for  w’ant  of  care. 

A  very  decided  ojiinion,  founded  on  strong  grounds,  is  here 
given  in  favour  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  negro  race  and 
its  disposition  to  industrious  habits.  The  proofs  adduced  by 
Dr.  I  )avy  in  favour  of  the  docility  of  the  negroes  and  their  apt¬ 
ness  for  learning  are  very  strong,  and  aggravate  our  reproach 
for  neglecting  them.  ‘  The  ileficiency  of  education,’  he  says,  ‘in 
the  West  Indies,  is  not  limited  to  the  laijouring  classes,  "it  ex¬ 
tends  through  all  societv.’ 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  the  conduct  of  master 
and  men  at  a  time  of  distress. 


‘  A  proprietor  in  Ikirhadoes,  who,  by  the  liberality  and  justice  of  his 
dealings  with  his  lahourers,  had  gaiiu'd  their  confidence  and  good  will, 
in  the  midst  of  his  ditlieulties,  continued  for  a  time  to  pay  them  at  the 
old  rate  of  wages.  Wluai  he  found  he  could  do  this  no  longer,  he 
called  them  together,  stated  his  case,  and  how’  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  reduction  in  their  daily  pay,  or  to  cease  to  employ  them.  He 
was  proprietor  of  three  estates,  one  of  w’hieh  he  had  recently  hecome 
possessed  of.  Except  those  employed  on  this  estate,  wdio  w’cre  not 
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well  acquainted  with  him,  all  the  labourers  assented  to  his  terms;  the 
others  deeliniu"  them  struck  work — a  conduct  that  called  forth  the 
good  feeling  of  the  former,  who,  unsolicited,  offered  to  keep  the  third 
estate  in  cultiv.atiou  by  extra  labour,  and  on  any  pay  he  could  afford. 
This  gentleman  had  become  wh.at  he  was  from  a  humble  beginning  by 
his  industry  and  skill.  He  had  so  gained  the  hearts  of  his  labourers 
by  habitually  ])aying  them  daily,  and  with  exactness  attainable  only 
by  this  method,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  day  that  each  Wiis 
enq)loycd.  Much  of  the  work  on  his  estates,  such  as  weeding,  cutting 
the  cane,  and  making  the  sugar,  was  paid  for  by  the  job,  creating  a 
common  interest.’ — }>.  ltd. 

The  men  of  colour  or  of  mixed  origin  who  have  become 
members  of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  Barbadoes,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  eloipient  and  able  speakers.  The  negroes,  too,  find  in 
Dr.  J  )avy  a  powerful  and  zealous  eulogist,  who  refutes  the  sur¬ 
prising  mistakes  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  on  this  head. 

‘  As  labourers,’  he  insists,  ‘  both  women  and  men  are  allowed  to  bo 
efiicient,  and  with  ordinary  motives  to  exertion,  such  as  fair  wiiges, 
justly  and  regularly  ])aid,  and  liberal  treatment,  not  wanting  in 
industry.  It  is  a  mistake  often  committed  to  suppose  that  the  African 
is  by  nature  idle  and  indolent,  less  inclined  to  work  than  the  European. 
It  is  a  mistake  I  perceive  even  fallen  into  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
race.  Thus  a  son  of  their  distinguished  advocate,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  speaks  of  them  as  “  a  peo])le  who  naturally 
hated  labour,  and  who  would  sink  into  absolute  indolence  from  the 


want  of  the  ])roper  stimulants  to  mental  exertion.”  He  makes  this 
remark,  comparing  them  with  “  our  peasants  at  home  who  love  labour 
for  the  sake  of  labour.”  This,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  remarking,  is  a 
mistake  founded  on  ignorance.  What  1  have  witnessed  convinces  me 
of  it.  The  vigorous,  (piick  walk  of  the  negro  going  to  his  work  ;  the 
untiring  zest  and  exertions  made  by  negro  lads  on  a  holiday  at  cricket, 
not  in  the  shade,  but  fully  exj)osed  to  the  sun  ;  the  extra  labour  of  the 


negro  when  cultivating  his  own  plot  of  ground  in  propitious,  showery 
weather,  often  commencing  before  dawn,  by  moonlight,  and  recurring 
to  it  after  the  day’s  work  ; — the  amount  of  work  they  willingly  under¬ 
take  ; — in  India  or  Ceylon  each  riding  or  carriage  horse  is  attended  by 
at  least  two  })ersons,  a  groom,  called  in  the  latter  a  horse  keeper,  and  a 
grass  cutter ; — in  Ikirbadoes  one  man  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  stable  boy, 
or  sometimes  without  any  aid,  take  charg(j  of  three  horses,  act  also  as 


coachman,  and  make  himself  otherwise  useful :  these  are  circumstances 


which  have  fully  convinced  me  that  he  neither  hates  labour,  nor  is 
naturally  indolent  when  he  has  a  motive  to  exertion.  Other  circum¬ 
stances  might  be  adduced  in  corroboration,  such  as, — to  mention  one 
or  two, — the  willingness  with  which  he  undertakes  task  work,  and  the 
satisfaction  that,  when  so  engaged,  he  commonly  gives ;  the  industry 
and  perseverance  he  displays  in  reclaiming  ground,  an  acre  or  two,  or 
less,  which  he  may  have  i)urehased  in  fee,  and  from  a  waste,  bit  by  bit 
changing  its  character  to  that  of  fertility,  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Maltese  peasant,  breaking  up  rocks,  collecting  soib  forming,  in 
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brier,  little  “cam]>i  urtilieiiili,”  and  out-doin^  even  the  Maltese  peasant 
in  one  resjK*et — viz.,  in  turning  to  aeeount  eaeli  small  portion  as  soon  as 
reelaiiiKMl  by  cropping  it  at  onee.  He  who  has  witnessed,  as  1  have, 
this  iiulefatij^ahle  and  provident  industry,  will  be  disposed  probably  to 
over-rate  rather  than  under-rate  the  activity  ot  the  negro,  and  his  love 
of,  or  rather  1  would  say  his  non-aversion  to  labour,  lor  I  believe  coiu- 
])arativelv  lew  even  of  our  Knglish  peasants  truly  “love  labour  lor 
the  sake'of  labour.”  In  the  best  of  them  labour  is  an  ae^piired  habit, 
and  habit,  according  to  the  old  adage,  is  second  nature,  and  so  too 
with  the  negro.* — pp.  S8-l)2. 

'I'he  West  Indies  Imve  had  their  worthies.  One  of  them  was 
Josiah  Steel,  a  relative  of  Sir  Richard,  and  in  his  youth  a 
reporter  of  the  Spectator’s  famous  tale  of  the  unprincipleil  white 
man.  Inkle,  and  his  victim  the  poor  Indian  girl,  Yarico.  Mr. 
Stcid  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  our  modern  philantliropists. 
At  a  very  advanced  ago  he  came  to  Barbadoes  to  reside  on  his 
estates,  where  his  humane  reforms  in  favour  of  the  negroes 
tended  greatly  to  his  own  profit.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  his 
soon  getting  an  insight  into  tlie  appropriation  of  the  good  things 
by  his  agent.  The  finest  sheep  and  otlier  animals  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  very  poultry,  whicli  were  shown  to  him  by  a  negro  atten¬ 
dant,  and  which  he  desired  should  be  reserved  for  the  table, 
insteatl  of  being  sent  to  market,  could  not  be  had.  They  were 
all  the  agent’s  j)rivate  stock  I  Mr.  Steel  was  as  zealous  in 
advocating  the  iin])rovement  of  the  young  white  inhabitants  as 
in  advancing  tlie  condition  of  the  negroes.  Before  going  out  he 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  and  soon 
formed  a  similar  society  on  the  island,  ‘  which  was  suppressed, 
savs  Dr.  Davy,  ‘by  unworthy  jealousies.'  He  was  one  of  the 
West  India  proprietors  deserving  a  record,  wlio  wished  in  the 
la.st  century  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  emancipation  by  improving 
their  minds  and  their  condition  in  servitude. 

Dr.  Da\7’s  very  powerful  vindication  of  the  African,  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  W’est  Indies,  after  going  through  the  trials 
of  slavery,  includes  the  independent  Haitians  (p.  89).  The 
facts  which  ho  adduces  are  irresistible,  and  Ids  conclusion  from 
these  facts,  modestly  as  it  is  stated,  must  stimulate  many  to  un¬ 
dertake  more  complete  inquiries  into  the  case.  ‘  Surely,'  he 
says,  ‘such  statements  ((»/  (he  advancement  of  Haiti)  well 
deserve  attention,  especially  of  those  who  think  that  the  African 
r;vce  are  incompetent  to  self-government,  or  to  hiking  a  part  in 
such  government — an  opinion  ividehj  prevalent,  and  even 
amomjst  the  friends  of  the  race,  oiving,  I  cannot  but  think,  to 
want  of  accurate  information.'  (]).  9D.) 

The  Charity  Trust  Commissioners  will  here  find  work  pointed 
out  lor  them.  General  Codrington  left  a  large  estate  for  a 
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college  in  Barbae loes,  for  purposes  ‘  too  long  neglected/  says  Dr. 
Davy.  By  the  terms  of  the  founder’s  will,  the  professors  and 
scholars  of  his  college  were  to  ‘  be  obliged  to  study  and  practise 
physic  and  chirurgeiy^  as  well  as  divinity,  that  by  the  apparent 
usefulness  of  the  former  to  all  men,  they  might  both  endear 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  men’s  souls,  whilst  taking  care  of  their  bodies.’ 

In  addition  to  this  hint.  Dr.  Davy  offers  a  suggestion  respecting 
the  sanitary  value  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  invalids, 
which  the  conveniences  of  steam  navigation  now  render  avail¬ 
able  to  many: — 

‘  Were  mtMi,’  says  he,  ‘  educated  at  this  college,  as  so  intended, 
expressly  as  missionaries,  and  vspccutUy  Africans,  and  instructed  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  divinity,  how  ctlieient  tluw  might  ])rove  in  pro¬ 
moting  civilization  in  Africa,  and  in  introducing  Christianity  there. 
Further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  this  eollege  from  its  salu¬ 
brious  situation,  and  the  mild  tro})ical  climate  it  enjoys,  is  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  students  at  our  universities,  such  as  may  he  threatene<l 
with  ])ulmonary  consumption,  or  are  labouring  under  any  chronic 
ailment  of  the  air  passages,  so  common  in  the  northern  regions.  The 
voyage  itself  will  he  beneticial,  especially  in  the  cooler  months — our 
winter  ones;  and  the  course  of  reading  need  not  be  interrupted.’ — 
p.  52;h 

Whiclievor  way  the  subject  of  appointments  to  the  public 
service  is  considered,  the  reform  on  that  head,  promised  with  due 
solemnity  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  deserves  the  most  serious 
attention.  Dr.  Davy  has  honestly  rebuked  the  Colonial 
Othce  for  its  mismanagement  of  the  West  Indies  in  many  capital 
points,  but  in  none  has  he  more  properly  done  so  than  in 
denouncing  ‘  the  little  encouragement  given  by  it  to  merit 
which  he  holds  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  intellectual 
condition  of  the  richer  white  inhabitants  of  the  West  India 
colonies.  The  following  passage  should  be  stereotyped  as  a 
heading  to  every  newspa])er  published  in  those  colonies  for  the 
next  ten  years: — 

‘  There  appears  to  be  here  a  deficiency  of  faith  in  the  powers  of 
science,  and  in  the  energies  of  mind  directed  to  useful  and  improving 
purj)oses,  and  conscipiently  a  lukewarmness  in  all  scientific  matters, — 
and  in  high  thoughts  and  aspirations,  without  which  no  jieople,  no 
society  lias  made  distinguished  progress.  The  climate  bears  the  blame, 
but  not,  1  think,  justly,  considering  what  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished ;  and  how  in  the  Fast  Indies,  under  stronger  motives,  so  much 
more  has  been  effected.  Other  causes  are  ])robably  more  concerned, 
such  as  mainhf  the  Utile  encoara(fvmvnt  given  hij  the  Home  government 
to  merit,  the  little  or  no  aid  alfordtHl  by  government  to  any  liberal 
institutions  in  our  colonies; — its  total  neglect  of  science  there,  and 
more  than  that,  its  absolute  discounvgemeut  by  fiscal  exactions  of  the 
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iiitrixluction  of  practiciil  scienoe, — for  example,  as  ap])lie(l  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  su^^ar  in  the  manutacturin^  process. 
Under  these  eireumstanees,  is  it  surprising  that  the  libraries  should 
consist  ehielly — not  of  seieiitilic  works  that  strengthen  the  mind,  but 
of  works  of  li^ht  ami  eh‘^ant  literature,  not  indeed  uninstruetive, 
but  more  entertaining ?  Is  it  surprisinjjj  that  an  attempt  hv  })rivate 
individuals  to  found  a  school  of  j)raetieid  chemistry  should  have 
failed,  or  that  the  only  periodical  with  any  pretensions  to  ])raetieal 
science,  *  The  A|7i*ieultural  Reporter,’  is  continued  with  difficulty, 
though  tlie  suhseription  to  it  is  only  one  dollar  a  year,  and  although 
it  is  tlie  only  jnihlieation  of  the  kind  in  the  West  Indies?’ — p.  7(3,  77. 

Even  the  dreaded  diseases  of  the  West  Indies  may  be  lessened, 
and  often  avoided  by  sanitary  precautions;  upon  'which  head 
Dr.  Davy  speaks  with  a  decision  becoming  his  jirofession  and  the 
many  opportunities  he  has  had  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 
On  other  important  points  his  work  will  become  a  text  book, 
and  tend  to  realize  his  wish,  that  our  colonies  may  prosper  for 
their  own  and  the  general  advantage.  Where  nature  is  so  boun¬ 
tiful,  it  is  siid  indet*d  that  her  work  should  be  nnirred  by  official 
neglect  or  erroneous  legislation. 


Art.  V. — llUtory  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Xapolcon  in  1815  to  the 
Accesnion  of  Ja>uU  Xapolcon  in  1S52.  Ry  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
Hart.  Nvo.  Vols.  11.  and  111.  Edinburgh:  Rlaekwood. 

Sir  Arch  I  halo  Alison  cannot  be  charged  with  keeping  us  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  volumes  he  has  announced.  AVhatever  faults  are 
attributed  to  him,  he  certainly  deserves  the  praise  due  to  diligent 
conscientious  labour  to  redeem  the  pledges  he  has  given.  It  is 
about  two  y(‘ars  since  he  announced  his  intention  to  continue  the 
History  of  Europe  from  the  year  1815  to  the  present  time.  Very 
shortly  afterwards,  the  first  volume  appeared,  and  now  we  have 
botore  us  the  second  and  the  third,  which  are  portly  octavos  of 
above  seven  hundred  pages  each.  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  latter  volumes  have  passed  through  the  press,  the  third  hav¬ 
ing  been  jmblished  within  six  months  of  the  second,  it  might  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  many  proofs  of  haste  in  the  com¬ 
position  ;  and  a  very  cursory  perusal  suffices  to  discover  faults 
arising  from  this  cause,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  revised  and  cor- 
rectetl  in  future  editions. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  like  these  volumes  much  better 
than  we  did  the  first — partly  because  the  materials  at  the  dis- 
p<>si\l  of  the  historian  are  of  greater  interest,  especially  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  present  events ;  and  partly  because  we 
have  more  of  narrative,  and  less  of  oracular  teaching  and  projihe- 
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sying.  l)oiil)tless  to  those  who  sympathize  with  the  author’s 
political  views,  the  opening  chapter  was  as  a  pleasant  banquet 
served  uj)  of  viaiuls  that  are  becoming  extinct,  and  the  taste 
of  which  called  up  the  remembrance  of  many  a  bygone  feast. 
At  the  very  time  when  Lord  Derby  was  declaring  that  the  esta* 
blishment  of  free  trade  was  a  fait  accoinpli,  and  that  he  wjis  will¬ 
ing  to  adopt  a  policy  in  accordance  with  it,  it  must  have  atlbrded 
some  consolation  to  the  staunch  protectionists  and  tories  of  the 
old  school,  to  have  an  assurance  from  the  historian  of  Europe, 
that,  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
England’s  sun  was  rapidly  declining,  and  her  glory  would  soon 
be  fading  amidst  the  dej^arting  memories  of  the  past  We  are 
liberal  enough  to  be  able  to  say,  cliacun  a  son  goiit,  and  wo 
would  not  deny  to  the  portly,  rosy-cheeked,  broad-acred  adherents 
of  a  buried  system  the  luxury  of  condoling  over  their  wine,  on 
their  being  the  forlorn  inhabitants  of  a  country  in  which  there 
is  nothing  worth  living  for,  and  which  is  on  the  way  to  ruin. 

Still  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  what  so  pleased  them  was 
not  exactly  to  our  taste  ;  and  we  are  ha])py,  in  these  volumes,  to 
meet  with  Sir  Archibald  on  Ids  proper  field — that  of  history. 
It  is  true  that  his  narrative  is  pretty  liberally  interspersed  with 
})olitieal  reflections,  most  of  which  appear  to  us  not  of  the  wisest 
character,  and  which,  being  uttered  over  changes  which  indicate 
that  the  world  is  forsaking  his  views,  have  a  mournful,  funereal 
tone.  Yec  having  read  and  re-read  his  former  work,  and  having 
paid  some  attention  to  so  much  as  he  has  published  of  this,  we 
have  become  used  to  his  manner,  and  are  patient  under  it.  We 
did  once  wisli  that  our  ginde  had  a  more  cheerful  voice  and  a 
less  anti(juated  attire.  But  we  are  reconciled  to  his  peculiarities 
now.  They  can  do  us  no  harm  :  so  we  listen  respectfully  to  his 
information,  and  are  thankful  for  it. 

1  )eeming  it  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  review  the  whole 
of  these  volumes,  which  trace  the  annals  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Naples,  Clreece,  Italy,  Poland,  Turkey,  and 
Russia  during  eventful  years,  we  propose  to  notice  briefly — 
availing  ourselves  of  the  guidance  of  our  author — two  of  the 
countries  on  which  he  dwells  at  length  :  one  of  which  is  intere.st- 
ing  from  its  past  glories  and  present  degradation — the  other  from 
the  threatening  attitude  in  which  it  is  now  arrayed  against  the 
civilization  and  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  work — the  first  of  the  second 
volume — embraces  the  history  of  Sj)ain  from  the  peace  of  1814  to 
the  year  1820;  and  in  subsequent  chapters  the  affairs  of  that 
nation  are  brought  down  to  1 823.  When  we  began  its  perusal 
we  felt  inclined  to  thank  the  author  for  reminding  us  that  there 
is  still  such  a  kingdom  as  Spain.  Yet  the  reminder  awakened 
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nieln,iicholv  reflections.  e  thought  of  that  brilliant  court  "vnIiosg 
splendours  dazzled  Kurope  at  the  close  ot  the  fifteenth  centurj^ 
>vhen  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  sat  upon  the  throne,  swaying 
their  sceptre  over  a  realm  in  which  the  last  enemies  had  been 
coiKiuered,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  one  greater  than  them¬ 
selves,  who  bore  the  first  fruits  of  tribute  from  a  newly-discovered 
world.  We  remembered  that  their  successor,  Charles  A  .,  was  at 
the  head  of  an  empire,  which  one  well  (pialified  to  judge  has  said 
>vas  greater  than  Najioleon^s,  even  when  he  was  at  the  summit  of 
liis  fortunes.  And  now,  how  fallen  is  Spain  among  the  nations! 
Amidst  the  conferences  and  diplomatic  schemes  which  have  been 
going  on  for  months,  with  the  object  of  ranging  the  other  powers 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  that  contest  which  is  of  European 
interest  and  consequence,  her  name  has  not  been  mentioned  :  she 
has  not  been  asked  to  join  either  party.  The  government,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  a  people  once  greatest  in  the 
old  world,  and  wielding  proprietorship  over  the  new,  is  made  of 
no  account.  Spain  is  not,  indeed,  quite  sunk  into  oblivion.  The 
journals  furnish  scraps  of  intelligence  from  its  capital.  The  ‘Times' 
has  its  ‘  own  coiTCspondent'  there  ;  but  his  letters  ajqiear  infre¬ 
quently,  and  we  question  if  they  are  tead  with  much  interest, 
cxcei>ting  by  men  who  avoided  the  folly  of  throwing  their  money 
into  the  sea  by  the  almost  equal  folly  of  lending  it  on  the  faith 
of  Spanish  bonds. 

For  years  Spain  was  one  great  battle-field,  torn  and  wasted 
by  the  struggles  of  ♦‘100,000  strangers.  True,  there  were  wit¬ 
nessed  the  most  glorious  victories,  and  those  most  effectual  in 
bringing  the  contest  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  every  triumph  was 
bought  not  only  with  the  blood  of  the  soldier,  but  also  with  the 
want  and  misery  of  the  peoj)le.  No  kingdom  hailed  with  more 
delight  the  termination  of  the  strife,  nor  anticipated  with  more 
loyal  enthusiasm  the  restoration  of  the  sovereign.  Previously  to 
this  event,  however,  even  in  1812,  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz — the 
only  form  of  national  government  during  the  absence  and  capti¬ 
vity  of  the  king — had  drawn  up  a  constitution  to  which  the 
government  was  to  be  conformed. 

^ye  do  not  wonder  that  this  constitution  is  not  after  the  mind 
of  Sir  Archibald.  Indeed  there  are  many  things  in  it  to  which 
we  should  take  excejHion.  Still,  the  strongest  objections  urged 
against  it  by  our  author  would  a})ply  to  the  practical  working  of 
our  own  constitution.  It  established  ^  universal  sufrage.*  We 
have  not  universal  suffrage,  certainly  ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community  are  looking  for 
a  change  in  this  direction — the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  shows 
that  in  the  most  momentous  matters  the  legislation  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  is  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  those  cla.sses 
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to  which  the  franchise  is  denied.  ‘  The  king  had  a  veto  only 
twice  on  any  legislative  measure ;  if  proposed  to  him  a  third 
time  by  the  legislature  he  was  constrained  to  pass  the  measure, 
whatever  it  was  !’  If  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  w^re  to 
carry  a  bill  in  which  the  country  felt  great  interest,  for  the  third 
time,  to  our  Queen,  it  would  scarcely  be  prudent,  perhaps  not  safe, 
for  her  ministers  to  withhold  her  sanction.  ‘  Finally,  to  aid  him  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  empow^ered  to  api)oint  a 
privy  council  of  forty  members,  but  only  out  of  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  furnislied  by  the  Cortes.’  Why,  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  our  j)ractice,  such  a  rule  was  favourable  to  royalty.  If 
our  sovereign  were  to  retain  a  ministry  after  it  had  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  parliament,  slie  might  ere  long  find  herself  without 
supplies ;  and  the  ministers  consenting  to  be  in  such  a  position 
would  run  great  risk  of  impeachment. 

But  w  hatever  the  faidts  or  excellencies  of  the  constitution,  on 
entering  Spain,  the  king  knew^  of  a  proclamation  in  which  the 
Cortes  required  him  to  sw^ear  to  it  as  a  condition  of  his  restora¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  time  he  tacitly  accepted  that  condition.  But 
he  had  not  been  long  in  Spain — he  had  not  even  reached  his 
capital — when  he  gave  evidence  of  another  mind.  He  passed 
through  a  people  intoxicated  wdth  joy  at  his  return  and  the 
termination  of  the  weary  war.  They  had  been  so  long  without 
a  king  that  wdien  he  appeared  among  them  he  was  almost 
w’orsliipped,  as  if  a  divinity  had  descended  in  their  midst. 
Petitions  and  addresses — most  of  them,  w^e  suspect,  concocted  by 
the  priests — were  presented  to  him  from  the  villages  and  towns 
througli  wdiich  lie  passed,  beseecliing  him  to  disannul  all  the 
)>roceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and  to  resume  the  unfettered  func¬ 
tions  of  royalty.  A  wdse  king  w’ould  have  distrusted  this  abject 
entluisiasm  :  a  good  king  would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 
It  recals  a  period  in  our  own  history  :  a  period  of  wdiich  our  author 
reminds  us.  ‘  The  joy,'  he  says,  ‘  w’as  universal ;  it  resembled 
that  of  the  English  when  they  aw^oke  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell,  to  the  bright  morning  of  the 
llestoration.'  Bright  morning,  indeed  !  If  we  remember  rightly, 
]\Ir.  Macaulay  has  given  a  juster  and  more  felicitous  description 
o^the  event  about  wdiich  our  forefathers  went  well  nigh  mad.  It 
w’as  an  exchange  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  for  the  reign  of  the 
harlots. 

Ferdinand  wdllingly  yielded  to  the  flattering  pressure  before 
time  had  weakened  its  force  or  diminished  its  warmth.  At 
Valencia  he  published  a  decree,  annulling  all  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes,  declaring  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  constitution,  and 
pronouncing  all  ])ersons  traitors,  and  punishable  wdth  death,  w^ho 
should  in  any  w’ay  seek  to  establish  it.  The  decree  contained 
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the  followiug  sentences,  which  Sir  Archibald  has  put  in  italics  :  — 

‘  I  detest,  1  abhor  des|)otisni.  ...  I  will  treat  with  the  deputies 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  a  Cortes  legally  assembled.  .  .  .  No 
time  shall  be  lost  in  taking  the  proper  measures  for  the  assembling 
of  the  Cortes,'  (pp.  32,  33.) 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  realized  the  hopes 
suggested  by  these  w’ords,  we  turn  to  the  work  itsell : — 

‘  The  king  had  pledged  his  royal  word  that  he  would  without  delay 
assemble  the  Cortes,  convoked"  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  countr}%  and  with  their  aid  commence  the  formation  of 
laws  and  the  reformation  of  abuses  which  might  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects  in  both  hemispheres.  It  was  a  matter  of  little  dilliculty 
in  Spain,  whak*ver  it  might  be  elsewhere,  to  effect  such  a  reformation ; 
for  its  ancient  constitutions  contained  all  the  elements  of  real  freedom, 
and  its  inhabitants  could  tread  the  path  of  improvement  in  the  securest 
of  all  ways,  without  deviating  into  that  of  innovation. 

‘  Ibit  Ferdinand  did  not  do  this,  and  thence  have  arisen  boundless 
calamities  to  his  eountry,  lasting  opprobrium  to  himself,  lie  resumed 
the  sceptre  of  his  ancestors,  and  reigned  as  an  absolute  monarch  ;  but 
he  forgot  all  the  promises  so  solemnly  made  to  reign  with  the  aid  of  a 
Cortes  a.ssembled  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm.  He  fell  immediately  under  the  direction  of  a  camarilla,  com- 
posed  of  ])riests  and  nobles,  who  incessantly  represented  to  him  that 
there  could  in  Spain  be  no  constitutional  govennnent,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  either  the  stability  of  tbe  throne  or  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  was  to  restore  everything  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  before  the  Kevolution.  He  was  not  slow  in  following  their  advice. 
Disregarding  a  patriotic  and  moderate  address  from  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  in  which  he  was  prayed  to  follow  up  the  gracious  intentions 
profess<.'d  in  the  declaration  from  Valencia,  of  convoking  a  Cortes,  and 
establishing  with  their  concurrence  the  laws  which  were  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  he  re-established  by  a  decree  from  Madrid  the  Inquisitmi^ 
and  as  a  natural  consecpience  recalled  the  Pope’s  nuncio,  who  had  left 
the  country  on  its  abolition  by  the  Cortes.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  3G. 

The  author  condemns  the  conduct  of  the  king,  but  in  terms 
which  we  think  far  too  mild.  Falsehood  and  pei-fidy  do  not  lose 
their  baseness  because  they  characterize  the  dealings  of  a  prince 
with  his  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  precisely  the  case  in 
wdiich  the  historian  should  expose  their  deformity,  and  use  the 
strongest  terms  in  denouncing  them. 

The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  from  the  very  first  merited  such 
exposure  and  censure.  When,  on  entering  the  kingdom,  he 
received  a  decree  from  the  Cortes,  forbidding  him  to  act  as 
king  without  accepting  the  constitution,  he  was  at  liberty  at 
once  to  refuse  their  dictation,  and  having  so  done,  to  throw 
himself  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  came  into  the  kingdom  without  rejecting  the  terms 
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imposed — was  among  liis  subjects  for  months  tacitly  acquiescing 
in  those  terms ;  he  availed  himself  of  the  loyal  excitement  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  return,  and  then  he  threw  oft'  the  mask  and  said 
he  would  assume  his  crown  without  any  conditions  whatever. 
Such  a  line  of  conduct,  if  pursued  in  private  life,  would  have 
closed  decent  circles  against  him,  and  stamped  him  as  a  man 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  trust.  But  when,  in  addition,  having 
joined  to  the  act  by  which  he  disowned  the  authority  of  the 
Cortes,  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  hated  despotism,  and  that 
he  would  take  measures  to  assemble  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  nation,  he  afterwards  falsified  that  declaration  by  reigning  as 
absolute  sovereign,  refusing  to  call  together  the  national  deputies, 
re-imposing  the  leaden  yoke  of  the  Inquisition,  and  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  old  system  of  government  unre¬ 
lieved  by  its  better  elements — we  feel  that  infamous  is  the  only 
adjective  fit  to  qualify  his  conduct.  And  we  could  unmoved 
have  heard  pronounced  over  him  the  divine  sentence  which  the 
messenger  of  Him  who  is  above  all  kings  once  spoke  in  the  ears 
of  trembling  royalty,  in  interpretation  of  the  fiery  characters 
traced  upon  the  wall,  ‘  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
ai't  found  wanting.  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and 
finished  it' 

Dreary  days  followed  to  Spain.  The  king  reigned  desjiotically ; 
but  his  success  had  this  alloy,  that  he  reigned  over  one  of  the 
most  distracted  and  miserable  nations  of  the  earth.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  adulations  with  which  the  people  had  welcomed 
him,  it  was  soon  seen  that  they  had  not  meant  to  give  him  un¬ 
limited  power.  Discontent  spread  through  all  ranks  and  classes 
at  the  non-assembling  of  the  Cortes.  But  this  only  led  to  more 
tyrannical  and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  court. 
Arrests  were  made  in  such  numbers  that  all  the  prisons  were 
full,  and  among  the  captives  were  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
name,  and  the  most  fervent  patriotism.  The  old  woes  of  Spain 
then  returned  in  more  aggravated  form.  The  guerilla  bands, 
which  had  contributed  so  much  towards  freeing  their  country 
from  foreign  oppression,  again  infested  the  roads^  but  turned 
their  anns  against  the  agents  and  adherents  of  the  restored 
government.  Still  more  stem  and  cruel  grew  the  proceedings  of 
the  king.  Fresh  prisoners  were  thrown  into  the  overcrowded 
dimgeons ;  and  room  was  made  for  the  new  comers  by  putting 
the  former  occupants  to  death.  A  reign  of  temor  was  established 
— only  a  Bourbon  prince,  instead  of  Robespierre,  was  at  its 
head. 

A  better  idea  of  the  measures  enforced  cannot  be  given  than 
that  which  is  suggested  by  the  terms  of  a  proclamation  of  the 
governor  of  Andalusia,  which  threatened  every  person  who  should 
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be  found  either  speaking  or  acting  against  Ferdinand  \IL  with 
death,  within  throe  days,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
Those  proceedings,  instead  ot  destroying  the  spirit  of  insurrec¬ 
tion,  only  drove  it  into  concealment,  and  therefore  gave  it  a  more 
concentrated  character.  Secret  societies,  embracing  all  ranks  and 
classes,  were  organized.  Conspiracies  were  formed ;  revolts 
ensued  ;  some  of  them  led  by  men  whose  names  will  be  famous 
as  long  as  the  |>eninsular  campaigns  shall  move  the  interest  of  the 
human  heart.  Still  the  blinded  government  went  on  its  evil  way. 
Infatuation,  like  that  which  possessed  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
seemed  to  have  seized  on  the  king.  He  thought  to  tyrannize 
over  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  In  the  midst  of  universal 
disaffection  a  decree  was  issued  re-establishing  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  restoring  their  possessions,  and  entrusting  to  their  direc¬ 
tion  the  whole  education  of  the  country. 

Up  to  1820,  this  state  of  things  continued — or  rather  was 
getting  worse.  The  country  grew  more  impoverished.  The 
trca.sury  exhibited  a  continually  increasing  void.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  court  became  more  arbitrary  and  cruel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  materials  of  revolution  were  accumulating.  A  single 
spark  emitted  outside  the  walls  of  Cadiz  sufficed  to  produce  a 
national  explosion.  During  the  year  1819,  a  large  force  had  been 
assembled  there,  destined  for  the  insurrectionary  war  in  South- 
Americji.  Ihit  so  general  was  the  detestation  of  the  government, 
that  disloyalty  prevailed  in  the  army,  and  while  the  soldiers 
waited  the  period  of  embarkation,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
among  them,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  up  the  constitution 
of  1812.  It  was  headed  by  Riego,  a  man  who  had  fought  for 
his  king  and  country  against  the  French,  and  afterwards  had 
spent  years  of  captivity  for  his  tidelity  to  the  same  cause.  At 
first,  the  rising  was  successful,  nearly  all  the  soldiers  joining  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  and  Riego,  with  Quiroga,  found  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  thirteen  thousand 
under  the  command  of  General  Freyre,  were  sent  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  check  the  revolt. 

Riego  separated  from  Quiroga,  in  order  to  obtain  recruits — 
faileil  in  his  mission — saw  his  ranks  rapidly  diminishing,  and,  at 
length,  weary  and  starving,  with  only  three  hundred  followers,  he 
had  to  hike  refuge  in  the  mountains.  But,  meanwhile,  the  news 
of  the  insurrection  had  spread  throughout  Spain,  and  every¬ 
where  awakened  a  corresponding  movement.  The  pillar  of  the 
constitution  was  set  up  in  all  the  towais — and  in  a  little  less  than  a 
month  from  the  time  wdien  Riego  left  the  Isle  of  Leon  to  seek 
additions  to  his  scanty  force — the  field  of  strife  presented  on  the 
one  siile,  a  nation — on  the  other,  one  man.  Ferdinand,  in  his 
disticss,  was  very  comjdiant.  He  published  his  resolution  to 
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convene  the  Cortes,  and  to  do  anything  which  the  good  and  wishes 
of  his  people  demanded.  The  next  day  there  appeared  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  his  determination  to  swear  to  the  constitution 
promulgated  in  1812. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  he  took  the  oath,  which  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Seville ;  and  declared 
that  his  government  should  be  in  accordance  with  it.  And  yet, 
in  truth,  he  who  had  shown  himself  a  tyrant  when  he  was  able 
to  be  tyrannical,  and  who  gave  a  smiling  consent  to  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  limited  his  power,  was  but  the  same  man,  unchanged, 
save  that  he  had  put  on  another  dress  from  the  wardrobe  of 
dissimulation,  with  which  he  was  too  familiar.  He  was  soon 
found  plotting  against  the  constitution  to  which  he  had  solemnly 
sworn.  Once  he  thought  that  he  might  overturn  it.  On  his 
own  authority,  he  appointed  a  captain-general  of  Castile,  so 
as  to  have  the  military  at  his  disposal.  This  purpose  was 
bathed  by  the  constitutional  general  refusing  to  cede  his  place 
on  an  illegal  warrant.  Convicted  of  conspiracy  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  had  adopted,  he  whined  out  a  protest,  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  illegal — he  would  do  whatever 
was  demanded  of  him.  And  on  being  saluted  with  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  populace  of  Madrid  for  his  duplicity,  ‘overcome 
with  terror,'  says  the  historian,  ‘  and  almost  stupefied  with  emo¬ 
tion,  the  king  with  feeble  steps  and  haggard  looks,  returned  to 
the  palace,  and  immediately  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment.' 

Great  obloquy  has  been  cast  on  the  Cortes,  because  that  after¬ 
wards  they  did  not  treat  him  with  sufficient  generosity  and 
confidence.  To  this  charge  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  had  to 
do  with  a  man  whom  they  coidd  not  trust.  His  past  conduct 
had  proved  this,  and  he  was  continually  proving  it;  but  the 
crowning  demonstration  was  given  when  his  power  returned  to 
him  again.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  royalist  faction — com¬ 
posed,  according  to  our  author,  of  jn  iests,  moidvs,  cures,  peasants, 
hidalgos,  and  smugglers,  against  that  government  of  which  he 
had  voluntarily  assumed  to  be  the  head.  He  connived  at  the 
designs  of  foreign  powers  to  coerce  the  will  of  his  own  sulqects. 
Sir  Archibald  says  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  with  him, 
arguing  simply  from  the  signs  of  rejoicing  which  greeted  the 
second  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  an  .absolute  throne.  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  friends 
of  the  constitution,  when  the  country  was  left  to  itself,  were 
everywhere  triumphant;  and  it  was  their  being  so  which  led  to 
foreimi  interference  to  bring  about  another  issue. 

It  is  well  known  bv  what  means  the  constitution  was  over- 
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turned.  The  Holy  Alliance,  fonned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
liberation  of  Europe,  and  ostensibly  proclaimed  as  the  guardian 
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of  the  weal  of  nations,  ay)peared  in  its  true  character  as  the 
reserve  of  kin^  against  the  wishes  of  their  outraged  subjects. 

The  blow  wdiich  had  lallenou  arbitraxy  power  in  Spain,  vibrated 
to  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  in  each  of  wdiich  the  example  of 
the  Peninsula  was  followed.  A.t  the  siune  time  these  events 
had  communicated  an  impulse  to  ])opular  opinions  throughout 
Europe.  Alaim  w’as  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  despotic  sovereigns; 
in  dismay  they  took  counsel  together,  to  find  the  means  to  resist  ( 

the  w’aters  w  liich  threatened  to  submerge  their  thrones — to  drive 
them  back,  and  confine  them  to  the  old  channels.  Such  w  as  the 
aim  that  brought  together  the  congress  of  Verona.  At  its  head 
w’as  the  Kmj)eror  of  Russia,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  England.  The 
to})ic  of  chief  interest  discussed  by  this  high  council  was  the  new 
outbreak  of  democratic  principles.  It  was  resolved,  that  the 
evil  should  be  checked  by  arms;  and  that  rulers  who  could  not 
maintain  themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  their  subjects,  should 
by  forct‘  recover  unlimited  pi^wer.  ^Ve  are  glad  that  England 
had  no  j)art  in  this  determination;  but  that  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  instructed  to  sav,  ‘  that  to  such  interference  his 
Majesty  w  ill  not  be  a  party.' 

Notwithstanding  this  yaotest,  an  anned  crusade  was  organized 
.against  the  spread  of  liberal  principles,  and  to  ])ut  dow^n  the 
liberal  institutions  already  set  up.  The  y^rinciyxd  y)owers  engaged 
themselves  to  emy)loy  the  resources  of  their  several  governments 
for  these  ends.  In  one  of  these  objects  they  wnre  too  successful. 

The  constitutional  governments  of  Italy  were  soon  ymt  down  by 
the  intervention  of  foreign  armies.  Then  came  the  turn  of  Spain. 

A  strange  instrunu^nt  was  chosen  for  her  ymnishment :  France, 
which  had  long  ln*ld  Ferdinand  in  cay)tivity,  against  whose  y:)ower 
Siianianls  had  been  called  to  engage  in  sanguinarv  struggles 
through  dreary  years  on  behalf  of  royalty,  and  whose  patient 
endurance  had  restored,  or  given  secuiity  to,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  France  was,  by  those  sovereigns,  sent  on  a  crusade 
against  its  old  foes,  and  that  cnisade  was  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
lor  whom  they  had  borne  the  desolation  of  their  country,  and 
had  ]>oured  out  their  blood. 

The  strife  was  ot  short  duratioiL  The  Duke  of  Angouleme 
led  ninety  thousivnd  men  into  Syiain, — a  force  which  the  dis¬ 
tracted,  impoverished,  betrayed  government  of  the  Cortes  w^as 
unable  to  resist.  Ihe  constitution  fell,  and  Ferdinand  w^as  again 
rcstoi*ed  to  an  unshackled  throne.  The  character  of  the  man 
who  thus  by  y>ow'er,  not  his  own,  iound  a  nation  at  his  feet,  soon 
exhibited  itself  in  its  true  colours.  False,  desyK)tic,  cruel,  he 
illustrated  the  saying  which  Napoleon  uttered  of  his  race, — ‘He 
had  learnt  nothing — nothing  forgotten.^  Before  leaving  Cadiz 
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to  return  to  his  capital,  he  puhlished  a  ‘  proclamation,  in  which 
he  promised  a  general  amnesty,  and  everything  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists  wished.’  The  value  of  such  an  assurance  from  him  will 
he  seen  by  the  following  extiact : — 

‘Trained  hy  long  misfortunes,  not  less  than  the  precepts  of  his  cvm- 
fossors,  to  perfect  habits  of  dissimulation,  Ferdinand,  even  when  rowing 
across  the  bay,  kept  up  the  mask  of  generosity,  lie  conversed  with 
Ciddez  and  Alava,  who  accompanied  liim,  down  to  the  last  moments,  of 
the  gratitude  which  he  felt  to  them,  of  the  need  in  which  he  stood  of 
experienced  and  ])0])ular  ministers  to  guide  him  in  his  new  reign ;  ho 
invited  them  to  trust  to  his  magnanimity — to  land  with  him  luul  quit 
for  ever  a  city  wheiv  then*  kiiuhiess  to  him  would  he  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime.  Tliey  distrusted,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the  monarch, 
and  as  soon  as  the  royal  family  landed  [uished  off  from  the  shore. 
“  Miserable  wretches  I”  exclaimed  the  King,  “  they  do  well  to  withdraw 
from  their  fate.’” — Vol.  ii.  p.  703. 

The  foregoing  indicates  the  king’s  intention  towards  those 
opposed  to  him.  Another  passage,  which  our  space  forbids  us  to 
quote,  describes  a  tragedy,  which  shows  how  those  intentions 
would  have  been  carried  out.  Hiego,  who  had  once  been  a 
ca])tive  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  who  had  suffered  much 
on  behalf  of  his  country’s  freedom,  and  had  shared  its  triumphs, 
headed  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  side  of  the  Cortes.  Ex¬ 
hausted  and  w^oimded,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Ferdinand  had 
returned  to  Madrid,  having  jdedged  himself  to  an  absolute  and 
unconditional  amnesty.  But  no  sooner  was  his  government 
established,  than  his  vengeance  began  to  look  out  for  victims. 
Kiego  w'as  the  first.  A  form  of  trial  w\as  gone  through,  and  then 
his  conviction  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  sentence  was 
deaths  and  was  executed  in  a  manner  which  awakens  indignant 
horror. 

We  have  dw*elt  at  some  length  on  the  character  of  Ferdinand, 
l>ocause,  though  our  author  does  not  defend,  but  censure  it,  yet 
the  censure  is  so  expressed  as  to  make  his  conduct  apjxxir  rather 
a  misfortune  than  a  crime.  We  think  it  right  to  show'  such 
conduct  in  all  its  deformity,  and  to  call  it  by  its  proper  name. 
If  we  have  any  compassion,  it  is  for  those  whose  errors  and 
faults  Sir  Archibald  is  foremost  to  point  out  and  condemn. 
Though  w'e  mourn  over  the  fact,  we  can  easily  comprehend  how 
a  multitude  of  men,  just  escaped  from  long  servitude,  rioting  in 
the  possession  of  new  gained  liberty  and  pow'er,  mutually  exciting 
each  otlier,  and  often  stimulated  by  external  fears,  should  bill 
into  sad  excesses.  But  when  we  see  a  man  humble  and  ac¬ 
quiescent  in  adversity,  cruel  and  revengeful  in  prosperity,  a  liar 
in  both,  using  the  blood  of  his  friends  to  attain  to  power,  and 
then  pouring  it  out  to  gi'atify  a  malignant  tyranny,  w'e  feel  that 
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pity  is  out  of  place  for  him.  Our  hearts  are  cold  at  the  sorrows 
of  one  who  was  the  incarnation  of  deceit  and  crime.  Many 
causes  may  he  assigned  for  the  decline  of  Spain  among  tlie 
nations,  but  not  the  least  of  those  causes  is  her  not  having  on 
her  throne,  after  the  wounds  inflicted  by  years  of  blood.shed,  a 
better  king  than  Ferdinand  VII. 

Tlie  serious  and  critical  state  of  European  aftairs  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  which  have  ranged  French  wairiors  side  by  side  with 
Englislimen,  prepared  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  once  hated  and 
dreaded  Turks,  and  wdiicli  have  caused  Frencli  and  Englisli  ships 
of  war  to  form  united  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea, 


w  ill  })robably  render  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  work  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  the  greater  number  of  readers.  Its  sul)ject 
is  llus.sia,  and  it  follows  the  one  devoted  to  Spain,  of  whose 
condition,  during  the  years  embraced  by  our  author,  we 
have,  assisted  by  his  guidance,  drawn  a  sketch.  The  annals  of 
the  world  do  not  afford  a  more  startling  contrast  than  that 
furnished  in  contemplating  the  course  of  these  tw’o  states. 
Bussia's  ])osition  was  .scarcely  defined  on  the  map  of  the  world 
when  Spain  was  advancing  towards  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  In 
I  Kil,  tl  le  Mu.scovite  territory  was  only  a  twentieth  part  of 
that  which  now'  acknowh*dges  the  sway  of  the  Czar  Nicholas. 

The  progress  of  Ilus.sia  during  the  period  in  which  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  C’harles  V.  and  the  great  Ferdinand  have  been  called 
to  reign  over  a  constantly  decaying  and  contracting  empire,  may 
well  startle  the  beholder,  and  not  unreasonably  awaken  alarm  in 
neighbouring  states.  It  has  gradually  advanced  in  temtory, 
consideration,  and  influence.  No  matter  what  sovereign  ruled, 
or  howevtT  obnoxious  he  might  be  to  his  subjects,  the  empire 
has  eontinuallv  grown.  Alike  under  the  two  Ivans  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  and  iluring  the  disordered  yearswhich  intervened  before 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Ivomanotl’,  under  each  .successor  of 


that  line — by  the  .stern  t*ccentiic  character,  but  bright  genius 
of  Peter — by  the  profligate,  yet  gifted,  Catherine — by  the  chival¬ 
rous  Alexander — by  the  skilful,  politic,  Nicholas — Bus.sia  has 
boon  continually  .spreading,  absorbing  nationalities  on  every  side, 
until  it  has  swelled  to  a  form  so  mighty  that  its  .shadow'  throw’s 
the  darkening  dread  of  universal  conquest  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

1  he  account  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  latter  vears  of 
Alexanders  life,  and  the  ficcession  of  his  brother,  is  especially 
interesting  at  the  present  time.  Alexander  was  certainly  one  of 
the  noblest  of  Russian  prince.s.  ^  et  the  picture  of  his  character 
ami  of  his  reign  is  fairest  when  seen  in  the  distance.  When 
nearly  viewed,  blemishes  appear,  and  there  are  evidences  that 
much  which  dazzled  the  w’orld  was  ]»ut  a  hollow'  show’.  He 


acquired  the  throne  under  circumstances  which  might  well  throw 
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a  shadow  oil  his  future  path ;  for  he  ascended  it  over  the 
murdered  body  of  his  fatlier.  If  he  had  no  ])ersonal  shai*e  in 
the  crime,  he  obtained  the  chief  advantage  of  it ;  nay,  he  be¬ 
came  in  some  sort  an  accomplice  after  the  fact.  He  durst  not 
punisli  the  assassins  by  whose  diU'k  deed  he  reached  the  sceptre, 
but  was  obliged  to  ]>ardon  and  honour  them. 

Never  was  mortal  invested  with  greater  glory  than  that  which 
surrounded  the  head  of  Alexander  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His  noble  form  and  bearing  fascinated 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  myriads  of  gazers  in  Paris,  in  London,  and 
in  Vienna,  ^lillions  more,  who  siiw  him  not,  were  tilled  with 
admiration  of  the  august  leader  of  the  kings  and  armies  that  had 
defeated  the  conqueror  of  Kuro])t‘.  And  many  ])aid  a  tribute  of 
deeper  respect  to  the  man  who  had  siived  his  country  aiul 
(qiencd  liberty  to  the  natit>ns,  by  surrendering  the  palace  of  his 
sires  and  the  caj)ital  of  his  dominions  to  the  tlanies.  Having 
‘  exhausted  glory’  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh,  tilled  with 
dreams,  little  more  than  dreams,  of  benefits  wliich  he  would 
confer  on  his  dominions.  And  c(*rtainly,  during  his  reign,  some 
.sore  i‘vils  were  meliorated,  and  his  life  disjilayed  many  acts  of 
pi  r.sonal  generosity.  But  still  his  was  the  generosity  of  a  despot. 
The  good  he  did  was  not  conceded  as  a  right  due  to  his  subjects, 
but  conferred  iis  a  gift  from  him  for  which  they  were  to  be 
duly  thankful.  He  held  out  to  the  Poles  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  their  nationality ;  and  while  jiresiding  at  their 
JJiet,  after  expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  a  constitutional 
regime,  declared  that  he  hoj)ed  to  .see  it  extended  to  all  Ids 
dominions.  But  when  the  Diet  ])roceeded  to  use  its  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  in  a  manner  which  did  not  comport  with  his 
sovereign  pleiisure,  he  dismi.ssed  it  in  an  arrogant  speech  full 
of  passionate  indignation.  We  have  said  that  he  wjis  one  of  the 
worthie.st  of  the  rulers  of  lliKssia,  and  to  this  praise,  such  as  it 
is,  we  think  him  entitled  ;  but  it  is  not  jiaying  him  much 
honour.  He  is  lauded  chiefly  for  the  (pialities  of  amiableness 
and  humanity.  Yet  Siberia,  under  his  reign,  no  less  than  under 
tho.se  of  his  predeces.sors,  witne.s.sed  the  degrading  sufferings  of 
noble  spirits  who  in  small  things  had  thwarted  the  imperial  will. 
His  regard  for  free«lom  and  nationalities  is  illustrated  in  his 
bring  the  soul  of  the  congress  which  led  to  the  destruction  by 
foreign  armies  of  the  institutions  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and 
Spain.  To  our  author,  the  chief  beauty  of  Alexander  seems  to 
liave  been  his  religiou.snes.s.  In  looking  for  evidences  of  this 
characteristic  we  stumble  on  such  things  as  Te  Dennis,  attention 
to  church  festivals,  the  use  of  sacriMl  names  and  invocations  in 
public  documents,  and  in  private  tjaculations,  signs  which  in 
our  view  are  not  overwhelming  proofs  in  any  case,  and  which  aro 
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coinpU-tvlv  aside  in  this,  by  tlie  fact,  that  his  piety  could  not 
keep  him*  from  the  sin  of  habitual  adultery,  which  broke  the 

heart  of  a  virtnons  ami  ati'ectionate  wife.  i  /;  t 

His  rei<Ti  hail  a  cloiuled  teniiiuation.  Mortified,  niiding^ 
that  while  he  ha<l  been  combating:  the  spirit  of  revolution 
abroad,  it  had  been  spreading  among  his  own  subjects,  and 
tlireat«*ne<l  danger  to  the  autocracy  of  the  state  ;  distressed  ou 
account  of  an  awful  Hood  at  St.  Petersburgh  which  destroyed 
numlH'rs  of  the  inhabitauts,  swept  away  ])roperty  to  the  ainouiit 
of  millions,  iuid  nearly  removed  every  vestige  of  the  gigantic 
product  of  the  genius  and  energy  of  Peter  the  Great ;  tom  with 
jealous  pangs,  liecause  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  forsaken  his 
wedfleil  consort,  had  yielded  herseli  to  a  more  favoured  lover ; 
and  plungeil  into  grief  by  the  death  of  his  darling  daughter,  the 
fmit  (»f  his  illicit  connexion  ;  superstition  came  to  the  aid  of  con¬ 
science,  tilling  him  with  the  dread  that  for  his  sins  he  had 
b**oome  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

He  then  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  empress,  in  the  vain 
hop*'  of  reiKliring  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  her,  and  of  averting 
th«*  evils  which  seemed  to  hang  over  him.  I>iiring  years  of  se])a- 
ration  he  had  been  the  object  of  her  undying  atiection.  She 
acc*‘ptefl  his  overtures,  forgot  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted,  and 
in  |>le(lge  thereof  mingled  her  teai*s  with  thosc‘  he  shed  over  the 
gravi*  of  a  daughter  (»f  whom  she  was  not  the  mother.  But  the 
WT(Mig  doim,  though  forgiven,  could  not  be  repaired,  nor  its  con- 
se<pienet»s  arrested.  The  secret  sorrows  of  her  heart  had 
gnulually  wasted  her  frame,  and  the  physicians  gave  the  ominous 
re('<>innu*ndati(m  that  another  climate  should  be  tried.  The 
einjien^r  and  empress  accordingly  removed  to  Taganrog,  on  the 
Kh<>i*i*s  ot  the  sea  ot  Azov.  There  they  passed  several  weeks, 
resuming  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  years  long  gone  by. 
St  i-angi'  re-union  !  lie  had  brought  back  to  his  bride  the 
wi-eok  of  a  life  which  he  had  vowed  should  be  all  devoted  to  her. 
She  l>ronght  back  to  him  a  heart  so  crushed  that  it  needed  but 
a  little  while  tor  the  last  fibres  to  give  way.  Yet  she  was  not 
the  first  to  l>e  summoned  hence.  Suddenly,  the  emperor  was 
beizfd  >\ith  an  alarming  illness,  irom  which  he  rallied  for  awhile, 
lait  only  to  have  a  fatal  relapse.  His  dying  hours  were  embit- 
U'nd  by  fillings  ot  a  conspiracy  which  was  working  in  the  army. 
His  disi^asi^  soon  proved  to  he  malignant  typhus.  "When  it  was 
faigj^'steil  to  him  that  he  should  attend  to  the  last  duties  ol  a 
C  hnstian,  he  said, — ‘  Ah  !  has  it  come  to  that  {'  Yes,  to  that  it 
had  como.  ‘  Your  majesty  has  not  a  moment  to  lose.'  The 
dire  malaily  which  Hnds  its  prey  among  the  wretches  that  dwell 
amidst  the  tilth  and  darkness  of  the  narrow,  crowded  courts,  in 
ovei-growii  cities,  nuvde  sjioil  of  him  whom  millions  revered  and 
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obeyed  as  Lord.  The  faithful  princess  who  had  borne  with  his 
long  desertion,  and  whose  presence  had  thrown  the  beams  of 
Betting  sunlight  on  his  closing  days,  did  not  tarry  long  behind 
him.  Too  weak  to  accompany  his  remains  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
that  she  might  be  present  at  his  obsequies,  she  followed  soon 
afterwards  with  the  desire  to  look  upon  his  tomb,  and  near  it  to 
die.  This  was  not  permitted.  With  difficulty  she  reached  a 
little  town  on  her  way  to  the  metropolis,  and  there  her  patient 
spirit  passed  away.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  couple,  whose 
appearance  thirty  yt*ars  before,  a  Russian  poet  thus  describes 
‘He,  beautiful  as  Hope  ;  She,  ravishing  as  felicity.'  Sic  transit 
gloria  miindi. 

The  death  of  Alexander  led  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  who, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  has  worn  the  Russian  crown,  and  who  now, 
after  a  long  period  of  successful  rule  at  home,  and  of  diplomacy 
abroad.  a])pears  to  have  placed  himself  in  a  position  which  will 
test  his  qualities,  and  the  power  which  has  been  attributed  to  his 
empire.  His  ascending  the  throne  was  an  unexpected  event, 
and  was  followed  by  another  which  had  all  but  deposed  him— 
and  would  perhaps  have  saved  Europe  from  the  evils  with 
which  it  is  now  menaced.  According  to  the  usual  order  of  succes 
sion,  his  elder  brother  should  have  taken  the  jdace  of  the  late 
Emperor.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  latter  reached 
St.  Petersburgh — the  first  thing  done  was  to  open  a  packet  which 
he  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  council  of  the 
empire.  It  was  sealed  with  the  imperial  arms,  and  endorsed — 
‘  Not  to  be  opened  till  immediately  after  my  death,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  any  other  act.'  It  was  found  to  contain  ‘  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  Constantine's  right  of  succession,  which  had  l)een 
acce})ted  by  the  Emperor  by  as  solemn  a  writing,  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Nicholas  as  heir  to  the  throne.'  We  cannot  pause  to 
relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  change,  nor  dwell  on 
the  dt‘lay  in  the  institution  of  Nicholas,  wliich  our  author 
describes  as  ‘  a  contest  ....  between  the  tvv^o  brothers,  each 
endeavouring  to  devolve  the  empire  on  the  other.  A  contest  of 
generosity  between  the  two  brothers  of  Alexander,  unexampled 
in  history,  and  which  resembles  rather  the  fabled  magnanimity 
with  which  the  poets  extricate  the  difficulties  of  a  drama  on  the 
opera  stages  than  anything  which  occurs  in  real  life.' 

Without  running  into  the  vice  of  uncharitableness,  we  may 
suggest  that  it  was  not  purely  a  contest  of  generosity.  The 
erratic  character  of  Constantine  will  sufficiently  account  for  his 
choosing  to  dwell  in  Poland  with  the  fascinating  beauty  he  had 
espoused  in  a  left-handed  mamage,  rather  than  assume  the 
onerous  cares  which  are  associated  with  imperial  honours  in 
Russia.  None  of  the  acts  of  Nicholas  show  him  to  be  a  man 
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disliking  power,  or  shrinking  trom  the  burdens  >\hich  it  entails. 
If  friitennd  affection  partly  h-^  to  his  coyness  in  accepting  a 
throne  devolving  on  him  by  tlie  will  ot  his  brotheis  it  is 
r>rohable  that  he  was  intliienced  not  less  by  that  cautious  policy 
with  which  his  ambition  was  invested.  He  knew  the  state  ot  the 
empire,  and  he  also  knew'  that  it  was  of  vital  conse(|uence  that 
his  succession  should  not  be  disputed.  A  mere  secret  engage¬ 
ment  betwt'en  his  brothers,  one  of  wdiom — and  that  one,  he  who 
had  made  the  sacritice,  was  undtT  the  fiery  passion  of  love— w^as 
at  K*st  but  a  doubtful  title — and  probably,  to  avoid  finding  a 
rival  in  his  brother — he  hesitated  to  assume  the  crow'ii,  until  the 
secret  renunciation  had  been  openly  and  repeatedly  acknowdedged 
and  proclaimed. 

Events  shortly  afterwards  show’cd  the  prudence  of  his  conduct. 
After  the  formal  renunciation  of  Constantine — his  name  assumed 
without  his  consent  was  almost  sufficient  to  hurl  the  new 
Enn>eror  from  his  seat :  from  wdiich  it  may  be  inferred  that  if 
th(^  (hand  Duke  had  sought  to  regain  his  relinquished  title,  or  if 
there  ha<l  not  been  clear  proof  that  he  had  relinquished  it,  and 
was  stedfast  in  his  refusiil  to  take  it  back,  Nicholas  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  a  usurper,  and  his  reign,  and  perhaps  his  life, 
have  been  1/rought  to  a  speedy  end.  It  was  only  after  a  bloody 
contest  that  he  w’as  seated  on  the  throne.  The  account  of  that 
contest,  though  full  of  ])ainful  details,  is  almost  ''efreshing  to  us, 
as  showing  that,  even  in  Russia,  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of 
t»ur  common  humanity  exist — that  its  iron-bound  people  are 
s\iscvptible  to  the  love  of  liberty,  and  had  only  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  free  institutions,  in  order  to  admire  their  beauty 
and  to  covet  ]»ossession  of  them.  The  irmption  of  1  GO, 000  men 
into  the  less  des|->otic  states  of  Europe  in  the  final  struggle  with 
Napoleon  had  made  multitudes  of  the  Czar’s  subjects  familiar 
wdtii  tlu^  democratic  ideas  which  were  nourished  in  German v,  and 
which  had  a  practical  ilevelopment  in  England. 

Enamoured  of  constitutional  prineijiles,  they  retunied  to  live 
beneath  the  stern  autocracy  of  their  own  land.  For  the  diffusion 
of  those  principles  they  enrolled  themselves  in  secret  societies, 
aiul  s^>  succes.sful  was  the  ])ropaganda,  that  at  the  time  of 
Alexander’s  death  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  seized  on  the 
nobU‘s  and  the  intellectual  cla.sses,  prevailed  in  the  army,  and 
everything  was  ript‘ning  for  an  insurrection.  The  manner  in 
which  Nichola.s  ascended  the  throne  presented  too  favourable  an 
opixutunity  to  be  neglected.  It  gave  the  liberals  a  name  as  a 
rallying  cry.  They  ]m)fessi‘d  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Constantine, 
gi\ing  out  that  Nichohvs  had  detrauded  him  of  his  crow'u,  and 
('ven  confinnl  him  in  a  prison.  It  was  no  idle  conspirac\'— but 
brought  forth  a  drea4.1ful  strife. 
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On  tlie  2()tli  of  December,  182(>,  three  thousand  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  Czar’s  army  were  drawn  out  in  open  revolt  in  one 
of  the  s(]uares  of  8t.  Petersburgh,  while  numbers  were  on  the 
way  to  join  them.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the  Emperor  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Nothing  but  the  calm  intrepidity  and  skilful 
arrangement  of  Nichohis  prevented  that  day  being  the  lastot  his 
reign.  Having,  with  his  (pieen,  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  under¬ 
taking,  he  committed  his  eldest  boy  to  the  charge  ot  a  regiment 
of  guards.  Then  putting  himself  at  the  liead  of  some  troo})s  on 
which  he  couhl  rely,  he  advanced  towards  the  insurgents.  Ho 
first  attcan])ted  to  pacify  them,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  tlie 
veteran  Milaradowitch,  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  great  war,  to 
speak  to  them.  J3ut  he  wjis  answeretl  by  the  bullet  of  a  ]>istol, 
which  mortally  wounded  him.  Then  the  archbishop  and  the 
clergy  were  brought  forwanl,  bearing  the  cross  and  the  sacred 
ensign;  they  were  met  by  the  rolling  of  drums  and  shouts  of 
derision.  Hut  time  had  been  gained,  and  the  Czar  was  in  a 
position  to  employ  sterner  arguments.  His  troo])s  were  ordered 
to  act.  Charge  after  charge  was  made,  but  the  sipiare  could  not 
be  broken.  A  murderous  fire  of  musketry  from  the  closed  ranks 
received  the  rushing  cavalry.  Night  came  on,  and  the  rebels 
were  still  unsubdued. 

^leanwhile,  Nicholas  had  been  drawing  together  his  artillery. 
On  a  sudden,  the  cavalry  fell  back,  and  many  guns  j)ointed  on 
the  dense  mass  of  mutineers.  At  the  first  volley,  frightful  ga])S 
were  made  in  their  ranks.  Hut  still  so  firm  and  steady  was  the 
resistance,  that  it  was  not  till  those  guns  had  belched  forth  their 
fires  ten  times  that  the  reduced  s<piare  broke,  and  the  survivors 
fled. 

The  astute  jxfficy  by  which  the  })resent  eni])eror  met  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  unwonted  circum.stances  which  leil  to  his  succession, 
and  his  brave,  able  demeanour,  when  his  throne  was  surrounded 
with  the  tumult  of  insurrection,  show  that  it  is  no  ordinary  man 
who  dispos(*s  of  the  great  power  of  Uus.sia,  and  with  whom  we 
are  now  at  war.  He  was  young  at  the  time  of  the  events  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  years  which 
liave  pas.s(‘d  over  him  since,  have  incre;used  his  capacities  without 
greatly  diminishing  his  energy.  He  has  now  had  a  long  and 
balsome  reign.  With  a  despot’s  glory  and  power,  he  has  a 
despot’s  responsibility.  Accustomed  to  ceaseless  labour,  he 
traverses  the  immense  distances  which  separate  different  ])arts 
of  his  dominions,  that  he  may  jjersonally  witness  what  is  going 
on,  and  consign  to  severe  punishment  unfaithful  officials.  He 
finds  enough  to  do.  It  is  said  that  exp(*rience  has  forced  on  him 
the  conviction  that  he  is  the  only  honest  man  in  Russia.  There 
are  those  who  (piestion  the  Czar’s  probity  out  of  Russia.  With 
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xdl  the  cares  and  activities  entailed  on  him  within  the  empire,  he 
lias  never  oejvsed  to  h>ok  abroad — av’ailin^  himself  ol  every  oppoi- 
tnnitv  to  augment  his  influence,  and  extend  his  realm.  ^  In 
peace,  bv  the  formation  of  family  alliances,  and  by  wily  diplo¬ 
macy  j  in  war,  by  bringing  tlie  immense  resources  of  his  dominions 
to  bear  on  neighbouring  states  where  they  A\ere  weak,  and 
w'ithout  allies.  He  has  been  faithful  to  the  liussian  aims  as  they 
Lave  been  handed  down  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  third  volume 
of  this  work  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  w'hat  are  the  aims  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  her  government  seeks  to 
accomplisli  them. 

The  fourtt*enth  chapter  relates  the  history  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  traces  those  brave  protracted  struggles  in  which  the 
descendants  of  a  heroic  race  and  the  inhabitants  of  classic 
lands  opposed  themselves  to  their  savage  and  fanatical  oppressors. 

It  was  a  contest,  w  hich,  while  it  continued,  stirred  up  European 
interest  and  synqiathy ;  the  friends  of  freedom  everyw  here  prayed 
for  sncc(‘ss  to  thosc^  who  were  fighting  an  unequal  battle  for 
Hellenic  iiulepianlence.  We  read  the  record  of  those  struggles 
w  ith  ileej)  but  painfid  interest.  Never  was  war  carried  on  more 
cruelly.  Victories  were  turned  into  butcheries;  defeat  meant 
utter  destruction. 

Notwithstanding  that  all  the  good  effects  expected  have  not 
followed  the  Cinek  revolution,  it  was  an  event,  the  success  of 
which  deserved,  and  still  desenes,  the  congratulations  of  the 
friends  of  progress.  The  ])eople  emancipated  are  little  woilhy 
of  the  ancestry  of  which  they  boast.  At  present  they  are  exhi¬ 
biting  base  ingiwtitude  towards  the  nations  to  which  they  owe 
fh<‘ir  freedom.  Yet,  wlien  the  tyrannies  of  the  Mussulman  rule 
are  remembered,  the  tyrannies  of  a  few*  over  a  multitude  to 
which  they  were  alien  in  rehuiouand  in  blood,  itw’ill  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  th(‘  intervening  j>owers  acted  for  the  interests  of 
nations  ami  of  humanity,  and  iLat  the  victory  of  Navarino 
establishe^l  a  good  cau.se.  PertaiiS  the  reason  wliy  the  struggle 
was  not  bi  imght  to  a  more  cjonciusion,  and  why  it  has  not 

prcnlneed  more  l>eneficial  is  to  be  found  in  the 

conduct  of  RussixL  She  e\*iaeLijy.  but  indirectly,  encouraged  in 
its  infancy  the  sj>irit  of  insurre'.tioii  among  the  Greeks,  and  it 
was  this  encourai^ement  :iia*  ,^1  tnein  to  proceed  so  far  as  to 
involve  them  in  a  war.  wr.kj.  for  six  years,  and  which  ere 

It  closed,  reduc-*^!  the  y  m  fjy  one  half.  But  in  the  early 

course  of  the  stru{j;jie.  the  of  ^  erona  was  summoned, 

ror  Russia  to  have  aid‘*d  a  resolution  in  Greece,  while  com¬ 
piling  reiohition  elsewhere,  would  have  setiiied  no  slight  iiicon- 
sistenci  ;  ami,  moreover,  it  would  have  led  the  other  powers  to 
watch  that  oue  did  not  secure  some  special  advantage  from  it. 
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Alexander  therefore  disowned  the  fruits  of  his  own  doing,  and 
left  the  Greeks  to  bear  alone  the  contest,  which,  but  for  him, 
they  had  not  ])rovoked.  Still  that  contest  served  the  pur})ose  of 
Russia,  by  consuming  the  resources  of  Turkey,  and  rendering  it 
less  capable  of  contendmg  with  its  gigantic  neighbour  in  any 
ulterior  opiuations. 

From  1820  to  182(),  the  sanguinary  struggle  went  on — the 
Greeks  still  unsubdued,  yet  not  liaving  effected  their  deliverance. 
So  gloomy  were  their  prospects  in  the  latter  year,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  consigned  their  countiy  to  the  protection 
of  Great  Rrihiiu.  The  British  government  accepted  the  charge, 
and  entered  into  negotiations  for  bringing  the  contest  to  a  close. 
France  cordially  joined  in  the  alliance.  And  then  it  did  not 
suit  Russia  to  be  left  out.  Alexaiuler,  who  had  refused  to  aid 
the  Hellenic  insurrection,  was  no  more,  and  Nichohiswiis at  liberty 
directly  to  promote  the  interests  which  the  late  Emperor  had 
indirectly  served.  A  treaty  wiis  entered  into  by  Englimd,  France, 
anil  Russia,  in  which  they  declared  their  intention  to  I't^cognise 
the  independence  of  Greece.  They  were  not  slow  in  giving  effect 
to  their  contract  A  British  sijuadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line 
with  a  French  squadron  of  equal  strength  were  soon  at  the  scene 
of  action.  The  Czar,  desiring  doubtless  to  have  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  advantage  from  the  anticipated  victory,  despatched  eight 
ships  of  the  line.  But  the  other  ])owers  refusing  to  allow  this 
pre])ond  era  nee,  he  was  obliged  to  send  half  his  force  back  again. 
The  war  was  brought  to  a  s])eedy  end  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  lleet  in  the  bay  of  Navarino.  The  w  eight  of  the  struggle 
fell  on  the  British  ships  ;  their  loss  being  seventy-live  killed  iuid 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded.  The  French  had  forty- 
three  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  wounded.  The 
Russian  loss  is  unknown,  a  certain  sign,  :us  Sir  Archibald  says, 
that  it  was  not  great.  But  if  Russia  contributed  least  to  the 
victory,  she  reaped  the  most  from  it.  Her  old  enemy  w^as 
weakeneil  by  the  loss  of  its  Gre*(*k  subjects.  The  new"  state, 
though  cidled  independent,  was  constituteil  so  small  and  feeble 
as  to  need  and  be  inclined  to  lean  on  a  protector  ;  and  where 
w’as  it  so  likely  to  look  for  pnjtection  as  to  that  power  which, 
united  to  it  in  religion,  was  the  foe  of  its  former  oppressors  ? 

We  need  scarcely  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  this  history,  so  deeply  interesting  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  from  its  describing  the  wju*  between  Russia  and 
Turkev  in  the  vears  1828  and  182!).  The  ^  nick  iiuui  w  as  in  a 
very  low"  way,  and  the  eagles  were  in  haste  to  pounce  on  the 
still  living  carcase.  Just  liereft  of  a  large  piece  of  its  dominions 
— the  strength  of  the  rest  exhausted  by  years  of  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  avert  the  separation — J’urkey  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
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stuto  of  utter  (letoiicelossiicss.  Her  condition  >\tis  rendered  still 
Wi»rsr  l»y  the  Sultan  breaking  up  and  destroying  the  old  force  of 
jaiiissiiries,  without  having  organized  to  any  extent  a  nc\\  ainiy. 
Such  was  the  luotnent  chosen  lor  the  Itussian  invasion. 
huudn‘d  and  lifty  thousiind  men  passed  into  the  Principalities. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  1828,  this  large  force  was  on  the 
llanube,  on  ground  not  lar  from  that  occupied  by  the  Russians 
at  the  siime  time  this  year.  But  the  position  of  the  Czar  then 
was  very  ditlerent  Ironi  what  it  is  now\  He  had  to  deal  with 
Turkey  "alone,  and  his  fleets  had  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Yet  the  success  of  this  campaign  was  but  little  in  accordance 
with  the  advantages  which  Russia  possessed,  and  the  large  force 
at  its  disposid.  Winter  approached,  and  the  eagles  had  made 
but  little  progre.<s.  They  could  not  retain  the  ground  they 
had  gained,  but  were  obliged  to  recross  the  Danube,  their  only 
trophies  on  the  southern  side  being  two  fortresses,  and  the  army 
was  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  six  months  before.  But 
the  Czar  has  many  children,  and  can  be  ju’odigal  of  them  in  re- 
]>airing  his  wa.sted  ranks.  In  the  following  spring  lo0,000 
Russians  were  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  campaign 
(»f  IS2!>  had  a  ditfereiit  result  from  the  preceding  one,  for  it 
bnuight  th«‘  Muscovite  standards  to  Adrianople.  We  have  taken 
up  so  much  space  already  that  we  ainnot  review  in  detail  the 
operati<»ns  which  h*(l  to  this  success. 

In  this  chapter  Sir  Archibald  speaks  in  more  hopeful  tones  of 
the  conti'st  now  going  on  than  we  had  l)een  led  to  expect  from 
his  remarks  at  tlie  c(»nclusiou  i>f  the  eighth  cha})ter,  where  ho 
siiys,  ‘  Russia  will  evidently  compier  Turkey,  and  plant  her  eagles 
(•n  tile  dome  <^t  St.  Sophia.’  We  can  forgive  the  inconsistency. 
It  somewh.at  diminishes  his  credit  iis  an  oracle,  but  it  improves 
our  i‘stimate  of  him  as  a  man.  W’e  are  glad  that  the  feeling 
i»t  patriotism  and  contidence  in  his  country  prevail  over  his  ad- 
niiratiou  of  the  mighty  Culo.ssu.s  of  the  North  ;  and  that  his  faith 
in  destiny  is  not  so  strong  a.s  his  trust  in  that  (iod  who  is  the 
(h'fendt  r  of  right,  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  who  hath  declared 
lit'  will  break  in  piec-s  the  oppr^-^.s^r. 

W  e  take  our  otntjt  ot  Sir  Archibald  Alison  with  kindly  feel¬ 
ings,  how e\ er  much  we  may  diner  from  his  conclusions,  or  find 
hiult  with  his  style.  ^  {  j  ^-r/ipl-  y  an  exjiression  we  have  used 
H ton»,  wo  ha\e  tre»  iy  avai.e-^l  .  of  the  information  he 

(on\e\s,  and  thank  him  r.  an  :  our  readers  will  turn  for 

them.selves  to  the  voluiiiC,  y.n:C:.  we  liave  endeavoured  to  bring 
under  their  notice. 


Art.  VI. — Examination  of  Mr.  Maurice  s  Theological  Essags.  By 
Robert  S.  CaiuHish,  pp.  iSJb  London:  Nisbet.  1S5L 

2.  Eii'ift  Linen  of  Christian  Theologg.  In  the  Form  of  a  Syllabus. 

Frepared  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  College,  lloinerton. 
With  Subsequent  Additions  and  Elueidations.  By  .John  Fye 
Smith,  D.l).,  LL.l).,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S.,  late  Divinity  Tutor  in  that 
Institution.  Edited  from  the  Author’s  Manuseripts.  With  Ad¬ 
ditional  Notes  and  Referenees,  and  Copious  Indexes,  by  Willi:un 
FaruT,  LL.IL,  Seeretary  and  Librarian  of  New  College,  London. 
])]).  xix. — 71L  London:  .laekson  A  Waltord.  1S5L 

3.  TJic  Schools  of  Douht  and  the  School  of  Faith.  By  Count  Agenor 

de  (lasparin.  Translated  by  Robert  B.  Watson,  B.A.  pj).  305. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  Constable  Co. 
IS51. 

])r.  Candlish’s  volume  strikes  us  as  a  remarkably  seasonable 
])ublicatiou,  well  fitted  for  stirring  up  our  countrymen  to  ‘  con¬ 
sider  very  seriously  in  what  direction  the  tide  of  English 
theology  appears  in  certain  quartei*s  to  be  running;'  while  Dr. 
Pye  Smith’s  ‘Syllabus'  comes  out  opportunely  as  exhibiting  the 
gradually  formed  and  lri‘quently  revised  outlines  of  a  method  of 
study  by  the  most  learned,  cautious,  and  devout  theologian  of 
our  times.  The  fonner  contains  a  searching  analysis  of  ^Ir. 
Maurice’s  Essays;  the  latter  exhibits  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
same  topics  by  a  mind  of  a  ditferent  order  from  that  of  the  late 
]>rofessor  in  King’s  College — more  com])rehensive  in  its  views, 
more  erudite,  more  calm,  and  enriched  with  the  advantages  of  a 
life-long  ex])erience.  AVe  value  Dr.  Candlish's  ‘Examination’ 
highly,  as  a  fair  uncovering  of  the  o])inions  taught  by  Mr.  Maurice, 
tracing  them  to  their  origin,  explaining  their  meaning,  unravel¬ 
ling  their  fallacies,  and  exj>osing  tiieir  tendency  to  undennine 
l>otli  tin*  teacliings  of  the  sacred  writers  and  the  conviction  in 
men’s  minds  of  the  speciality  of  their  mission,  and  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  by  which  they  spoke  and  wrote.  The  ‘  Introductory  Lecture,’ 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  February  last,  is  designe<l  to  give  ‘some  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  book,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  (pie.stions 
which  are  most  deejdy  interesting  to  men  individually  and  to 
society — qin*stions  involving  the  present  ])ower  and  ultimate 
issue  of  th(*  Gospel  of  Christ.’  Th(‘n  a  ‘  preliminary  chapter’  is 
devoted  to  the  preface  to  tie;  second  edition  of  the  Essay.s,  and 
the  plan  of  the  proposed  exaniinati(Hi,  which  examination  is 
divided  into  eleven  chapters,  with  the  following  titles: — Chaider  1. 


7s  (’onfi.ictixo  tendencies  of  modern  theoloca. 

Tilt*  Soinro  of  Tlieoloirs’; — the  Nature  of  (Jod,  M'liieli  is  Love, 
:,nd  tlie  Nceessity  of  '.Vlaii,  is  Sin.  Essay  L  On  diarity; 

K<s;iv  2  On  Sin. (1iaj»ter  II.  Tlu?  Cinunuls  or  original  Eleinents 
of  1'lieoi<  .gv  as  a  Remedial  Sy.stem.  Essay  .‘I,  ( )n  the  Evil  Spirit ; 
E.'sSiiy  h  On  the  Sense  of  Righteousness  in  Men,  and  their  Dis¬ 
covery  (if  a  R(‘deem(^r.  Chapter  III.  The  Redeemer  Provided— 
the  IVrson  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer — His  Person.  Essiiy  5, 
On  the  Son  (»f  CJod;  Essay  (i,  The  Incarnation.  Chapter  IV. 
Tlie  Remedy  Provided — the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer 

_ ]|is  Work.  E.ssay  7,  On  the  Atonement.  Chapter  V.  The 

K(un(‘dy  Provided — the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer — His 
M’ork.  Es.say  8,  The  Rt,‘suiTt'Ctioii  of  the  Son  of  God  from 
1  >eath,  the  Grave,  am  1  Hell.  Chapter  VI.  The  Remedy  Apjdied. 
Essay  On  dustitication  hy  Faith;  Ess<ay  10,  On  Regeneraticni. 
C’hapter  Vll.  The  Exaltation  of  tlie  Redeemer  to  the  OlHec  of 
Rul(‘r  and  Judge.  Essay  11,  On  the  Ascension  of  Chiist; 
Es>ay  12,  On  the  Judgment  Day.  Chapter  VIII.  The  Suhjec- 
Tnui  of  th(‘  Church  to  Divine  CJuidance.  Essay  lo.  On  Inspira¬ 
tion;  Essiiy  1 1,  On  the  Personality  and  Teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  Essay  15,  On  the  Vnity  of  the  Church.  Chapter  IX. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Essay  Hi,  On  the  Trinity  in  Lenity. 
Chapt(‘r  X.  The  Future  State.  Concluding  E.ssiiy,  Eternal  Life 
and  Eternal  Death.  Cha])ter  XL  Concluding  Observations. 

Jdn'  nature  of  Dr.  Candlish  s  underUiking  forbids  the  exteu- 
siv('  illustraticui  ot  his  jx  rformance  by  extracts.  Little  inferior 
to  Mr.  Mauric(‘,  in  b(‘auty  of  thought  and  elegance  of  expres¬ 
sion,  he  leaves  on  our  minds  the  conviction  that  he  thinks  more 
clearly,  more  consecutively,  more  jirofoundly,  more  comjnehen- 
sively,  more  harmoniously,  and  ^^ilh  gieater  force.  He  has 
proved  that  Mr.  Maurice  (hades,  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  terms, 
th(‘  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man — of  the  atonement — of  redemp¬ 
tion — of  just  ideation — (.J*  regeneration — of  a  general  resurrec¬ 
tion — of  a  dual  judgment — and  of  everhisting  life  and  everla.st- 
ing  (h‘ath  ;  employing  the  language  of  Scripture  to  clothe 
opinions  ot  a  totally  ditierent  character.  These  opinions  are 
silti'd,  not  without  hearty  admiration  ot  the  author’s  ingenuity, 
and  candid  cimcessions  gTacefully  made,  but  v;ith  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  discipliimd  logician  and  the  practical  skill  of  the  expe- 
ritniced  tluHilogian.  After  ejntomizing  the  essayists  notions 
res|Krting  the  atonement  of  Christ,  he  makes  some  observations 
which  we  give  at  length  because  they  relate  to  the  great  charac¬ 
teristic  truth  ot  the  Gosjkd,  and  because  they  sweep  away  entirely 
the  misc<)nceptioiis  of  evangelical  doctrine  into  which  Mr.  ]\lau- 
rice  was  initiated  at  the  beginning  of  his  studies,  and  from  which 
lie  has  never  made  his  esciipe. 

‘  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
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vicarious  or  ex]»iatorv  sacritiee.  They  liavo  boon  iir^od  by  rnitarlaiis, 
and  fully  answoivd,  times  without  number.  The  novelty  is  to  tiiul 
them  in  a  defi‘nee  of  the  doetrine  of  the  Atonement.  And  the 
surpassiiiijf  wonder  is  to  see  an  En^^lish  theologian,  at  this  hour, 
so  thoroui^hly  i^mwant  of  what  really  is  the  doetrine  of  ‘‘  Areh- 
bislu>])  ^la^ee”  and  those  who  hold  in  substance  his  views, — and  at 
t1u‘  sanu‘  time  s(»  doL^matie  in  elaimiiiLr  for  himself  the  authority  of  the 
IJible  and  the  envds,  witlunit  once  ^lancin^  at  the  texts,  or  at  the 
Articles  whieh  directly  bear  upon  the  (piestion  at  issue,  (p.  1  IS.)  Jiot 
the  case  \>e  1‘airly  stati'd  for  tlie  defenders  of  the  current  t‘vani:^elical 
belief.  We  do  not  lu>ld  that  Christ  in  any  sense  changed  the  will  of 
the  Father.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  Atonement  moved  the  Father 
to  love  the  world,  but  that  the  Father  so  loved  the  world  as  to  ])ro- 
vide  the  Atonement.  We  do  not  admit  the  sid>stitution  of  Christ  in  the 


room  of  thc  LCuilty  to  be  ;u’tificial.  We  believe  it  to  be  real  and  actual. 
We  beli»‘ve  it  to  be  the  p-acious  appointment  of  the  sovereiij^n  will 


of  (lod.  And  we  bi'llcve  that  because  CMirist  is  the  actual  rejuvsenta- 
tive  of  men,  he  is  on  that  very  account  (pialilied  to  he  tlu*ir  substitute. 
Wt‘  <lo  iu)t  put  Christ's  endurance  of  inconceivable  sullerim^s  as  our 
substitute,  instead  his  enterimj:  into  our  actual  miseries  and  bearing 


our  griefs.  We  l>i‘lieve  botli. 


We  believe  in  the  symjiathy  of  Christ 


with  us,  as  wi‘ll  as  in  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  us: 


and  we  believe 


the  sympathy  to  be  all  the  more  tender  and  true  on  ai'count  of  the 
substitution.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  rescue<l  men  out  of  the  hand 


of  God,  l»y  paying  a  penalty  to  him :  but  as  little  do  we  believe  that 
he  rescued  them  out  of  the  ])ower  of  an  enemy  by  yi(‘lding  to  his 
])ower.  We  believe  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  enemy's  power,  but 
triumphed  over  it.  lie  yielded  to  d(‘ath,  not  because  the  enemy  had 
any  power  over  hiju,  but  heeause  the  Father  gave  him  the  cu])  to  drink. 
We  do  not  put  ‘‘])enalty  for  sin”  instead  of sin”  in  tlie])assage  about 
the  Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  we  ask  what 
])ersons  aeeiistomed  to  the  sacrificial  language  and  ideas  of  the  Old 
i'i‘stament  wo\dd  understand  by  that  ])hr;useh  And  we  ask  what  that 
other  passag(‘  means,  ‘‘  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  iH'ingmadt*  a  curse  for  us?”  We  do  not  supjiose  that  Christ  has 
destroyed  the  connexion  between  sin  and  death.  We  hold  that  he  ha.s 
ratified  and  eonlirmed  it  more  emphatically  than  if  all  sinners  had 
perished.  The  Holy  <  hie,  taking  the  ri'sponsil.ility, — the  guilt, — of  our 
sin  upon  himself,  accepted  the  wages  of  sin,  which  is  death.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  law  must  execute  itself.  The  Lawgiver  must  execute 
his  own  law ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  judge  if  in  any  instance  a  substitute 
may  stand  for  the  guilty.  We  do  not  reju’esent  God  as  satisfied  by 
the  ])unishment  of  sin.  We  speak,  imleed,  of  the  jiLstice  of  (iod,  or  hi.s 
holy  law,  being  satisfied, — its  claims  being  met, — its  violated  majesty 
being  vindicated, — when  sin  is  j)unished.  But  this  is  a  very  difierent 
thing  from  ri*pre.senting  God  as  feeling  a  ])er.sonal  satisfaction  in 
punishing  a  sin  ;  which  is  clearly  what  the  author  means  to  ascribe  to 
us.  We  hold  strongly,  that  God  can  be  satisfied  only  when  he  beholds 
his  own  image  in  man,  as  he  did  at  first,  and  in  Christ  .Jesus  does 
agiun.  We  believe,  finally,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice,  both 
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luTUUst*  it  is  tlu'  entin*  surmidiT  ot’tlio  wliok*  spirit  ami  body  to  (lod, 
and  also  Ixranso  tliis  sunvndor  iinpluHl  that  “he  bore  our  sins  in  his 
own  porson  (»n  the  cross.”  Wt*  believe  that  it  is  not  a  saeriliee  of  man 
to(iod,  but  a  sacrifice  for  man  ; — the  saeriliee,  the  vicarious  and  i‘x- 
[datorv  sutferin^  ol  tlie  ri*prcst‘ntativt*  ot  man,  the  substitute  for  man 
— thc‘man  CMirist  desus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all, — who  gave 
Ids  life  a  ransem  tor  tin'  many. 

*  It  movi's  one's  deepest  sorrow  to  see  a  man  like  this  authoi  ti\mg 
to  i^ain  his  ease  bv  meri'  abuse  ol  tin'  opjiosite  counsel.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  in  pojiular  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
unguarded  expressions  mav  be  lound.  iMirely  one  so  learned  and  so 
charitable  ought  to  know  that  he  is  lighting  against  a  wooden  Soldan, 
—  a  mere  man  of  straw;  and  that  he  is  ollensividv  caricaturing  a  belief, 
whii’h  to  tilt'  very  many  jioor  alllieted  ones  is  the  very  life  of  their 
.souls.  Is  he  not  aware  that  the  true  and  only  idea  he  has  to  deal 
with  is  the  idt*a  of  .<ubstitution  r  Let  him  expunge  that  idea, — not 
loose  declamation  about  it, — not  ignorant  jierversions  of  it, — but  the 
Idea  itstdf, — out  of  the  Bible,  out  t>f  the  creeds.  Let  him  expunge  it 
out  of  tlu‘  great  eonseienee  of  mankind.  Then  his  cause  is  won. — 

pp. 

It  is,  ill  our  apprebensioii,  a  groat  inistake,  and  one  of  tvliich 
wt'  have  jieret'ived  the  traces  in  various  directions,  to  regard  Mr. 
Maurici‘’s  theological  notions  as  the  breaking  forth  of  living 
light  on  th«‘  stagnant  darkness  of  the  iloctrines  which  prevail  in 
evangidical  churidie.s,  and  reviews  like  that  which  Dr.  Candlish 
has  given  of  thmn  as  mere  protests  from  the  slaves  of  creeds. 
T'her»‘  is  a  freshness  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  manner,  and  there  is  a 
reliiieimuit,  too,  in  his  language  which  cannot  hut  fascinate  the 
inexperieiict'd,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  natural  symjiathy  of  the 
ingenuous  and  the  buoyant  with  his  bold  treatment  of  the 
deejiest  (piestions  evm*  touched  by  the  intellect  of  man.  It  may 
be  that,  as  in  tinu‘s  ]>ast,  such  a  writer  must  wield  a  strong 
inllueuce  ov<‘r  a  .''inall  class  in  the  nascent  condition  of  their 
mental  (h'Vilopmeut ;  but  ol  tla-se  two  things  we  are  well  per¬ 
suaded — the  inllueuce  is  as  inimical  t(^  intellectual  fieedom  as 
the  most  abjeet  adhermice  to  istablished  belief;  and  a  laiger 
ac«|uaiutauce  with  the  moral  wants  of  man,  with  the  settleil 
principles  ol  diviiu'  government,  and  with  the  authoritative 
leaching  ol  (lods  word,  will  bring  with  it  the  old  fashioned  expe¬ 
rience  in  such  matters — that  truth  is  older  than  error,  and  will 
livt‘  longer.  We  believe  that  lb*.  Candli.sh  is  on  the  side  of 
aiicii'iit  truth,  and  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  made  an  unsuccessful 
attemjit  to  rei'oneile  ojipo.sing  ]»arties  in  theology  by  a  .species  of 
('clecticism  which  one  ol  the  parties  repudiates  as  the  bondage 
(»1  oithodox  lorins,  and  the  other  as  the  thinly-veiled  licentiou.s- 
ne.v.s  ol  the  heretical  sjiirit,  and  which  no  new  partv  will  find 
to  contain  enough  ol  I'ither  ithical  consistency,  of  theological 
tuith,  ol  el  practical  power  to  constitute  a  bond  of  lasting  union. 
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There  are  several  considerations  which  must  be  present  to  the 
reader’s  mind  in  order  to  his  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  im- 
]»ortant  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Smith.  It  is  not  a  work  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  the  press,  but  a  large  scheme  which  the 
students  for  whose  use  it  was  pre])ared  were  to  till  up  for  them¬ 
selves  with  the  help  of  the  authors  to  whom  they  were  referred. 
Jt  is  iK»t  a  continuous  work,  but  a  combination  of  one  larger 
one  with  several  smaller.  It  does  not  profess  to  contain  the 
working  out  of  any  single  truth,  or  of  the  harmony  of  several 
truths  in  a  system  ;  it  is  rather  the  indication  of  the  lines  ot 
thought  along  which  theologians  have  been  accustomed  to  ad¬ 
vance,  with  brief  liints  of  the  ])rincipal  topics,  arguments,  and 
authorities.  It  contains  more  detinitions  than  discussions,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  topics  rather  than  elaborate  arguments,  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  large  accpiaintanee  with  books,  controv'ersies,  and 
scliolastic  m<‘taphysics.  As  a  book  of  the  kind — keeping  in 
view  tlie  j)urpose  for  which  it  was  drawn  up — and  admitting 
the  method  c«nunu>n  to  the  older  schools  of  theological  teaching, 
it  is  higlily  to  be  eommendi'd  ;  and  even  to  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  make  the  same  use  of  it  as  the  author  n'(pnre«l  in  his 
jaipils,  or  to  those  who  believe  that  there  are  other  and  better 
methods  of  beaching  theology,  it  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  and  a 
most  usi'ful  com])endium  of  bibliographical  information,  guiding 
the  student  to  the  authors  who  have  most  fully  investigated  tho 
numberless  matters  introduced.  To  a  great  extent,  the  chapters 
follow  the  same  formal,  almost  mathematical,  plan  as  the  well- 
kmnvn  ‘  lA‘ctun's’  of  Dr.  Doddridg<*,  but  with  the  additions  de¬ 
rived  from  a  wider  compass  of  reading,  especially  of  continental 
writers.  Tho  introduction  consists  of  ‘  observations  and  .advices 


addr<\ssed  to  a  studmit  entering  u})on  his  theological  studies,' 
to  which  tin'  editor  has  appended,  with  laudable  industry,  brief 
notices  of  the  l.atin  works  of  foreign  divines  since  the  Ib'hu’ma- 
tion,  whicli  the  author  styles  ‘perhaps  the  very  best  theological 
writings  that  ever  the  worhl  beheld,  next  to  the  sacred  foun- 
t.ains  ihemselve.s.’  The  body  of  the  W(U*k  is  divid(.*d  into  si-X 
books  :  On  the  Nature  and  Foundations  of  Christian  Theo¬ 


logy — On  the  Deity,  His  Kxistence,  Fssence,  Scri})tural  Aj)pella- 
tions.  Attributes — the*  'Frinity — ( )n  the  Operations  of  the  Divine 
AVill  and  Tower,  Decrees,  Creation,  Oovernment — On  the  Apos¬ 
tasy  and  Uuin  of  Man — t  )n  the  Iledi'cming  L(»ve  of  Ood — On 
the  Constitution,  Disci|»liin‘,  ainl  (Irdinances  of  the  Cdiristiaii 
Church,  its  ultimatr*  ext<*nt  in  the  present  world  ;  and  the  Con¬ 
summation  of  tlie  Divine  Dispensations  towards  the  race  of 
mankind. 


Iii  de'seribing  the  work  as,  according  to  its  accurate  title,  ‘First 
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Lii, PS  of  Christian  Theology-/  we  do  not  wish  tlie  reader  to  con¬ 
clude  fliat  none  of  the  topics  are  coiaously  discussed.  Jliough 
in  a  condenscil  manner,  the  priinary  commonplaces — coimmates 
/or/— of  theology  are  treat(‘cl  at  considerable  lengtli,  ami  with 
an  interesting  tulness  ot  illustration.  e  refoi,  ioi  examples, 
to  iMirtieiis  of  each  of  the  six  hooks.  In  several  instances  be- 
sich^s,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Smiths  work  on  ‘The  Scri])- 
ture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah/  ‘Scripture  and  Geolog}','  and 
Finaller  distinct  treatises,  for  the  elucidation  of  special  doctrines; 
60  that,  brief  and  summary  as  the  reasonings  and  conclusions 
are,  the  volume  is  replete  with  arguments  on  behalf  of  what  the 
autlior  held  to  be  tlie  truth  in  cases  which  have  been  most 
eagerly  dis]mted.  Thus  we  find  complete  arguments,  both  a 
priori  and  a  posteriori,  for  the  Ikdng  of  God,  and  a  full  refit- 
totiiOi,  as  well  as  history  of  every  ])hase  of  ranthei.sm.  Again, 
in  llouk  11.  (pp.  Ififi-lfiS),  we  find  the  following  detailed  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  dutv  of  Praver. 

‘  Some  have  made,  from  the  universality,  infallibility,  and  unchango- 
ablimcs.-  of  the  Divine  will,  an  ohjection  to  the  duty  of  ]>rayer.* 

‘  y/ry////. — 1.  If  any  eoneeive  that  the  elVieacy  of  j>rayer  consist >  in 
the  ])rodneing  of  alterations  in  the  perceptions,  the  will,  or  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  (lod,  we  maintain  tliat  such  a  conco])tion  is  entirely  erroneous 
and  unseriptural,  and  that  any  t>assages  seeming  to  carry  that  sense 
(r.y.,  IV.  Iv.  1,  ‘J,  17 — ls.lxii.fi.  7 — der.xviii.8,  10 — Luke  xviii.  1,7) 
arc  to  ln‘  understcMul  as  spoken  in  the  condescension  of  drtlpwTroTrd  (hut. 

“J.  A  gn‘at  part  of  the  utility  and  etlicacy  of  ju’ayer  consists  in  its 
intluence  up«n\  the  mind  (»f  the  suhjirt.  ^Si}lcrre  })rayer  im])lies  JUifh 
in  tlif  rral  existenee  of  invisible,  sjfiritual,  and  eternal  things — a  con- 
2'icfioti  of  their  importanet*  and  necessity — a  prejerence  of  spiritual 
hles^ing^'  to  all  the  possessions  and  jdeasures  of  sense  and  lime,  an  in- 
ci\*asing  perception  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  jn-oper  applications  of 
n-vealed  truth,  a  sense  <*l  our  mitire  (tepeudcncc  U})ou  fiod,  the  feeling 
of  humiliation  and  suhrnission  hefort‘  Him,  an  accordance  and  delight  in 
his  AVill,  esteeming  its  fidtilment  the  best  and  hapjnest  course  of 
things.  Pra\a*r  counteracts  (‘very  torm  oi  carelessness,  lukc\varmness, 
levity,  dissipation  ot  mind,  Irivolity  of  action,  undue  setting  of  <^iir 
atfecli(»im  on  worldly  objects,  vain  and  foolish  talking:  states  of  mind 
which  i’tiison  d(‘mon.''t rates  to  he  unsuitable  to  such  a  creature  as  man 
is,  intelleetual,  lalleii,  hastening  t()  cteriutv.  here  the  sentiments 

/•;.//.  Uous.se:, u  aiul  Voltaiir,  uolicea  in  ‘be  Sthueuuv  ISlir),  p.  SO, 
wlu're.  aiul  at  p.  1 00,  an*  some  exctUeiil  ohservations  on  this  1o]»ic.  [Dr. 
Smith  ha-  liki'Mise  iriveii  a  irfen'iiee  here  to  that  portion  of  his  ‘Lectures  on 
niri-tiau  hthie.s’  w hi(‘li  tivals  of  tlie  duty  of  praver.  The  two  trains  of  thoii£rht, 
luiweyer  are -o  similar,  tlmt  au  extract  from  tiie  uiipuhlished  M S.  would  add 
xerv  little.  It  at  all,  to  the  loree  of  the  veiierahle  author’s  formal  reiilv  to  the 
ohjeet mu  eomhated  III  till' text.  Due  or  two  of  the  most  strikhnr  nassacrcs, 
how e\er,  will  he  louud  below.— Ed.’ J 
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and  toolings  before  deseribed  have  ]daeo,  the  (deincnts  of  solid  haj)pi- 
ness  exist,  the  greatest  designs  and  benefits  of  ])rayer  are  attained.* 

‘  Jb  IVaytM-  (including  adoration  and  praise)  is  the  only  means  of 
onr  lioldinjj:,  in  the  present  st;ite,  any  communication  with  the  lllessed 
Aullior  and  Sustainer  of  our  Ikmiu;. 

‘  t.  ]*rayer  has  a  ])o\verful  etfeet  iijion  the  makiiu^  it  more 

tender,  more  i\*pu;^nant  to  sin,  more  afrai«l  ot‘ temptation,  more  laireful 
nij^ainst  tlu*  oeeasions  of  temptation,  and  universally  more  suseei»tiblc 
(.»f  holy  feeling’s  and  aetive  jtriiuaples  to  all  ij^ood. 

‘5.  d'be  rii^bt  feelings  and  tlu*  I'xplieit  aets  of  jirayer  form  a  part  of 
the  irrcfruf/ithlc  series  of  eauses  ami  (‘lleets,  means  and  results,  wbieli 
are  in  i’aet  the  unlbldin^  of  the  eternal  ]mrpose  of  debovah. 

‘  (lod  has  eommanded  us  to  pray.t 

‘This  is  perfeetly  sullieiiMit  i’or  the  satisiaetion  of  every  rational 
ei\‘atun*  that  feids  arii^bt  with  respeet  to  tlu‘  intinitely  exeelKmt  j>er- 
feetions  of  the  Supriane  lU'ini^. 

‘7.  Prayer  is  obviously  a  y>;’oy)r/*  act,  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
rational,  dejitaulenl,  and  aceountabK*  luani's,  expressive  of  homage, 
duty,  and  love  to  the  lih'ssed  (lod.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  moral 
()bli^'‘ati()n  ;  a  plainly  natural  and  rational  duty.  To  make  cdijeetions 
ai^ainst  it  beeausi‘  of  our  inability  to  reconcile  it  with  the  imniutaliility 
of  tile  1  )ivine  Will  and  the  sovi'naL^n  cflicacy  of  tlu*  I  )ivine  ( )mnipotence, 
woid«l  be  admittinjjf  a  ])rinciph‘  fatal  to  every  duty  ;  a  principh*  upon 
wbieh  we  mii^ht  r(‘nounc(‘  all  oblip^ation,  all  use  of  nK‘ans,  all  cidti- 
v.ition  of  tlu*  mental  faculties,  all  mo(h*s  of  intelh‘ctual  and  moral  edu¬ 
cation,  all  the  most  en(h*arinu^  and  benelieial  bonds  of  rational  soeiety. 

‘  S.  ( lod  has  made  many  ])romis(*s  and  ^j^racious  assurances  that  lie 
will  confer  benetits  as  the  answers’’  to  sincere  ])rayer.J 

‘ 'riu*  id(*a  of  an  ansiccr  is  an  act  doiu*  in  consideration  of,  and  in  a 
j)rop(*r  eorrespond(*nce  with,  S(uneotlu*r  act  which  had  j)i\^viously  taken 
j>lace,  and  witliout  which  the  scjcoiul  act  could  not  take  place.  This 
all-important  I'act  is  continually  ur;j:ed  by  the  (lrt*at  l{(*ini!^  to  whom 
prayer  is  mad<*  as  a  motive  and  i*ncoura;^cment  to  this  duty,  lie,  and 
lb*  alom*,  knows  with  unerrinu^  accuracy  his  own  nature  and  ]>erf‘ections, 
bis  will.  powi*r.  and  ])ur])i>s»*s,  tlu*  mode  in  whi(*h  lb*  ii^ovcrns  the  uni¬ 
verst*.  all  tlu*  relations  of  cr(*atures,  and  all  tlu*  (*oniu*xions  ol‘  events: 
and  11  t*  set*s  tlu*  futility  ol’  our  short -si;L^htt*d  and  ]»rt*sum}>tuous  objt'C- 
tions.  lb*  has  told  his  will  with  tlu*  most  ])t*rl‘cct  plaimu*ss  of  eom- 
inaiul  and  jtromise.  Obedience,  faith,  and  gratitude  are  our  undeniable 


^  ‘The  case  may  ht*  compared  to  that  of  a  person  on  hoard  of  a  vesst*!  pull¬ 
ing  diliircntlv  and  constantly  at  a  rope  moored  to  a  pier:  he  .vee/w.v  to  ht*  tlrauiuf' 
the  pier  to  himst'lf,  hut  in  fact  he  draws  himself  to  the  j)ier.’ — Lectures  on  Chris¬ 
tian  lit  hies,  Ms.,  p.  P.)7. 

f  .ltd)  xxii.  -Jt*,  :2/ ;  xxxiii.  iih — Matt.  vi.  r»,  p;  vii.  7,  11 — Phil.  iv.  0 — 
Tph.  vi.  1'*' — 1  Thess.  V.  17. — ‘  It  is  not  o/u/i's  tpiestion.  \Vt*  havt*  not  autho- 
ritv  to  determine  it.  CihI  exists;  (he  beintr  t)f  infinitt;  knowh*(l;'e,  wisdtmi, 
holiness,  just iet*,  powta*.  lb*  alom*  has  the  /'ii//it  to  say  /to/^  he  ouL'ht  to  be 
honoured.’ — Christian  bthies,  c/ii  s/f/tru. 

J  I’s.  xxvii.  s;  1.  l.-j;  cxlv.  is,  I'.t — Is,  xlv.  10;  Iv.  0;  Lxv.  21 — Jcr.  xxix. 
12  ;  xxxiii.  d — Lzek.  xxxvi.  d7. — bthies,  uhi  st'pru. 
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duty:  1>ut  He  has  not  made  it  any  j)art  of  our  business  to  reconcile 
what  i'^norant  creatures  deem  incoiniiatihilities  between  his  ))ur])oses 
on  till"  one  hand  and  his  iirceepts  and  iiroinises  on  the  other.’— 

j»j). 

Similar  dissertations  will  be  found  on  more  recondite  questions, 
Fucli  as  the  PeriV?ctions  of  Ood — the  Holy  Irinity  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Will— the  Operations  of  Divine  Power  in  the 
Creation — the  Legislative  OjH*ration  ot  the  Divine  Authority 
tlio  Origin  of  Sin,  and  all  tlie  theological  questions  relating  to 
tixii — Eternal  Punishment — on  every  one  of  the  main  points  in 
what  is  called  the  Calvinian  system,  and  also  the  subtle  range 
of  ecclesiastical  questions,  where  the  history  of  human  opinions 
is  ably  condensed,  and  the  arguments  on  all  sides  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  controversies  are  well  nigh  exhausted. 

To  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  this  volume  is  the  compl(‘test  and  safest  guide  in 
theological  study  to  be  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
language,  combining  as  it  does  in  so  remarkable  a  degi'ee,  a 
conq)r(‘hensive  scheme,  a  logical  arrangement,  fair  reasoning,  a 
true  pt‘rc(‘j>tion  of  distinctions,  a  wise  adjustment  of  related  truths; 
and  pTvaded,  as  it  is,  throughout  with  the  strongest  signs  of  a 
devout,  reverent,  earnest,  and  pre-eminently  holy  temper  of  mind. 
It  wore  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  juominent — the  grasp  of 
the  intellect — the  minuteness,  extent,  and  variety  of  the  learning 
— the  vigorous  ami  consistent  reasoning — the  meekness  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  the  spirit — the  warmth  of  the  devotion — the  chaste 
modt‘sty  of  the  style — or  the  suggestive  and  stimulating  vitality 
ot  soul  which  distinguishes  this  great  work  from  most  of  the 
theological  courses  with  which  it  admits  of  being  compared.  As 
the  fruit  of  mental  labour,  revised  at  short  intervals,  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  by  one  of  the  most  exact,  scrupulous,  inde- 
jvndent,  candid,  and  riclily  furnished  theologians  of  modern 
times,  we  have  examined  it  with  most  careful  interest;  and  our 
general  conclusion  is,  that  there  are  but  few  questions  which 
we  tlo  not  tind  determined  as  satisfactorily  as  seems  to  be  coni- 
p^'tent  to  the  human  intelligence  in  our  i4ro.<;eiit  Snf‘r‘iilntioiis 

imj)(»rted  from  Germany 


lan  intelligence  in  our  present  state.  Speculations 
Germany,  or  woven  by  native  ingenuity  out 


of  the  fancies  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  rendered  attractive  by 
genius,  elo<pience,  and  poetry,  are  here  exhibited  in  an  early 
stap'of  their  manifestation  among  men,  dissected  witli  a  master’s 
skdl,  ami  proved  to  be  as  incapable  of  being  upheld  by  sound 
ri\usomng  as  they  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  decisions  of 
t  u  nfimte  Hind,  revealed  to  chosen  men,  and  recorded  by 
>\rityi’s  ^^ho  proved  their  truthfulness  in  claiming  the  authority 
o  iiiMiie  insjjiration  for  what  they  have  communicated  to  the 
world  as  oracles  from  God. 


o 
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\\  o  cannot  but  congratulate  tlio  reader  on  the  manner  in 
which  tins  yo  ume  lu«  been  iniblished  by  its  punctiliously 
accunite  and  laboriously  diligent  editor.  We  do  not  think 
that  thice  years  have  been  too  much  to  spend  in  such  an  occu¬ 
pation.  In  this  day  of  rapid  composition,  it  is  refreshing  to 
study  a  book  lyliich  occupie.l  the  lifetime  of  a  most  patient  and 
iiu  etatigable  student,  and  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  time  has 
been  so  assiduously  and  .so  successfully  devoted  in  its  preparation 
foi  the  jiress.  Jt  IS  altogether  worthy  both  of  the  ilaster,  and  of 
one  who  will  not  be  offended  at  our  calling  him  the  Disciple. 

W  e  trii-st  that  we  shall  not  lie  under  the  charge  of  sectarianism 
when  we  advert,  not  without  .satisfaction,  to  the  fact  that  this 
noble  coiiipondimu  of  theological  teachings  is  the  production  of 
c  1  piotustaiit  dissenter,  wliose  leamiu^r  hag  been  heartily 

ajiprcciated  in  the  principal  universities  of  Euroiie  and  America^ 
wliose  scientihc  attainments  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
most  cmiiient  masters  in  many  ilejiartments,  and  whose  consistent 
catho he  iiiety  has  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  best  men 
in  a  1  religious  partie.s.  This  work  will  show  that  lioweve^ 
ostlj  \ agilely  or  unmtclhgently  the  great  truths  which  have 

.scope,  and  the  most  intimatecon- 

l  e  l,on"i^  ‘  objects  of  our  immortal  e.xistence,  may 

be  held  elsewhere,  this  is  the  kind  of  teaching  which  forms  the 
views  and  maintains  the  principles  of  the  mass  of  protestant 
di.ssenter.s,  ^yho  conscientiously  rcfu.se  to  recognise  any  authority 

us  ife  d  T  every  theological  profes.sor  among 

us  lb  endowed  with  the  .same  mental  attributes  in  the  same 

degree  with  the  late  Iloniertoii  divine,  we  claim  for  them  the 
mie  piiiiciplcs,  and— wMth  such  individual  varieties  of  method 
and  111  nor  ju.lgmeiits  as  besiicak  the  individuality  of  free  minds— 

thitr  detailed 

♦  I  1  1  *•  tkose  whom  they  guide  in  their 

r  tf  likely  to  be  dtirer  caught  with 

novelties  or  enslaved  by  antHpiity  ;  they  calmly  hold  on  their 

it^^b  "*  spirit  of  devotion,  and  teaching 

rmlf  I  coibscieiitiously.  Their  secret,  often  sor- 

rowful,  contests  with  error  for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  in 

Tod '  "rr  ‘■'“y  ’'"t  themselves  and 

I  .  J  heir  labours  are  i)robably  never  aj)preciated— while  iu 

oiKTiit  ion— even  by  those  who  benefit  most  largely  by  them 
sec  ,  b  w"**'  tlwugh  .sometimes  late^  when  they 

bin i)E  Gasparin  is  not  a  professed  theologian, 
but  the  son  of  a  French  noble,  who  found,  in  trouUous 
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tiiiiCR,  a  home  iii  Switzorliiiul.  Living  amid  the  conflicts  of  the 
Prott‘Stant  church  of  Geneva,  lx*tween  popery  on  the  one  hand 
and  rationalism  on  the  other,  he  belongs  to  the  school  ot  \  inet, 
Merle  l)*Aubigm5,  ami  Gaussen.  He  has  naturally  sought  a  firm 
rest ing-]dace  for  the  soul  ot  man  j  and  he  has  found  it,  ^licre  the 
first  Christians  found  it,  where  the  reformers  found  it  -where 
alone  it  can  Ihj  fouiul — in  the  divine  authority  of  MoW  Scripture. 
For  the  pur]K>se  of  establishing  in  men  s  minds  the  fact  of  this 
authority,  and  evincing  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  it  as  the 
foundation  and  standard  of  religious  tmth,  he  arraigns  popery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rationalism  on  the  other,  as  ‘Schools  of 
Doubt,'  while  the ‘School  of  Faith'  he  describes  as  resting  on 
the  tlivine  and  therefore  infallible  authority  of  the  canonical 
Scriptun‘s. 

Of  the  ‘  ScIu^-jIs  of  Scepticism,'  he  regards  the  Roman  as  ‘  the 
bett(‘r  organizt‘il,  and  the  more  dangerous;'  for  under  the  mask  of 
authority  she  uproots  btdief,  leaving  nothing  in  its  place.  In 
pnvof  of  this  assertion,  he  appt'als  to  her  corruption  of  the  Bible 
i)y  inserting  uneanonical  books;  to  her  placing  the  trailitions  of 
tiio  church  on  the  ^ame  level  with  the  Bible;  her  refusing  to  the 
people  the  right  of  interpn'ting  the  Bible  ;  and  her  taking  of  the 
Bible  from  the  ]»eople.  In  conducting  these  a])peals  the  writer 
displays  considerable  knowdedge,  judgment,  and  skill.  His  mode 
of  treating  the  (juestions  so  boldly  started  differs  very  materially 
from  that  in  which  they  are  most  commonly  hiuidled  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  poj)ery.  Clear  in  his  statements,  sound  in  his  arguments, 
serious  in  his  tone,  he  proves  his  nnistery  of  the  entire  con- 
trov'orsy.  Having  logically  demolished  the  several  and  con¬ 
tradictory  defences  of  po|)erv,  w  hich  from  time  to  time  have  been 
set  up  by  her  cleverest  advocates,  he  thus  avldresses  the  reader: — 

‘  I  a|)])oal  now'  to  the  reader,  who,  in  ojK'ning  this  book,  was  perhaps 
surprised,  and  even  scandalized  to  lind  applied  to  j)()pery  a  term 
utterly  opposed  to  his  pre-eoneeived  ideas.  PoptTV  a  School  of  Doubt! 
It  eoulil  only  be  a  ilistorted  mind,  on  the  w'atch  for  extravagant  ideas, 
that  could  imagine  such  a  thing;  unless,  indeed,  it  l>e  one  of  those 
excesses  of  eontnwersy  that  are  dictated  by  mere  passion. 

‘  Now,  I  can  truly  say,  it  is  with  ]H*rfeet  ealmness  if  not  coldness,, 
.•md  after  earetully  weighing  my  words — it  is,  moreover,  with  a  heart 
full  ot  sincere  atl’eetion  for  all  K()inan  Catholics,  and  with  a  s])ecial 
ri»speet  for  some  ot  them,  that  1  have  given  utterance  to  a  conviction 
which  is  ulrt‘ady  of  old  date  with  me. 

It  is  evident  whetlier  or  not  it  is  well  founded;  for  what  school  of 
scepticism  is  oouij)ai’able  to  the  Uoini.sh  church  in  extent,  in  pre  ten- 
sion,  or  in  the  lie  it  receives  trom  facts.  An  inlallihle  church  which 
at  everv  point  contradicts  the  infallihle  Bible!  an  infallible  ehm-ch, 
which  does  not  luiow  where  resides  its  own  infallibility!  Less  than 

i^  IS  amply  sulUcicnt  to  overthrow’ the  w’holc  building  whenever  men’s 
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undi'rstamliiiufs  are  ;\i*oused,  ami  li^ht  is  east  on  history  and  on  the 
Bihle.  It  is  vain  to  speak  of  institutions  whieh  rely  only  on  false‘hood 
and  hliiul  eredulity,  anti  exist  solely  on  eondition  that  the  whole  world 
shuts  its  eyes  I  Elen’s  eyes  eannot  always  remain  elosed  ;  the  day  of 
awakening  eomes  at  last — a  fearful  day,  indeed,  when  a  man  sees  at 
length  that  he  has  been  mistaken,  nay,  deeeive<l,  and  that  his  whole 
faith  eame  hut  frt)m  his  ii^noranee  !  VVhat  hatn'd  does  he  then  learn 
for  his  laith  itself!  Flow  does  he  ]dun^e  headlong  into  the  w'orship 
of  matter,  makiiiLj^  the  whole  reliiii^ion  of  his  life  a  mere  formality,  a 
soeial  duty,  a  thinix  that  ean  satisfy  only  the  weak  minds  of  women  or 
children,  a  meiv  j)oliee  measure,  nwessary  for  the  pros^xuaty  ol  the 
country  and  the  si.*e\irity  of  ])ro])erty. 

‘  I.ook  tluai  closely  into  the  state  of  society  in  those  Tloman  Catholic 
countries  wlu‘re  the  li^ht  of  the  juvsent  day  has  penetrat(‘d,  that  li^ht 
apiinst  whieh  neither  military  nor  }>oliee  avail,  and  you  will  lind  there 
nothinjjf  hut  j)ure  seeptieism.  I  say  seeptieism,  ami  not  infuhdity;  for 
inliilelity  is  at  least  a  solution  of  the  (piestion,  and  some  small  pn)of 
energy,  'fhere  are  measures  whieh  may  he  taken  against  inliilelity ;  a 
mind  that  is  eapahle  of  (haiyini;  may  he  capable  of  allirming;  hiit  what 
hopi‘  have  you  with  a  miTc  seej)tier'  His  very  principh*  is  to  take  no  side; 
he  defers,  lie  susj)ends  his  judij;ment;  he  takes,  or  fancies  he  takes  the 
measurt‘s  whieh  an*  neeossaiy;  he  is  resigned  to  the  im‘re  twilii^ht,  and 
ends  by  lovinix  it,  for  the  full  hrijj^htness  of  day  would  terriiy  him. 

‘  There  is  a  kind  of  see])tieism  whieh  is  salutary  ;  a  seeptieism  which 
is  active  and  enerj^etie  ;  a  scepticism  through  whieh  one  ]>asses  iu 
coming  to  faith — and  this  is  so  true  that  it  is  dilHcult  to  believe  if  ono 
has  never  doubted;  but  such  is  not  the  seejdieisin  produced  hy  the 
irremediable  overthrow  of  an  old  superstition  whieh  a  man  would  still 
fain  ]»n*>erve,  but  cannot  in  his  heaid  aeeei)t.  Such  scei)tieism  is  inert, 
and  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  soul. 

‘  'l'lu*se  words  describe  the  eondition  of  the  nations  which  cling  ta 
}»operv,  and  they  show  how  these  all  belong  to  the  School  of  Seeptieism. 
A  blind  (*r(‘dulity,  a  religion  at  second-hand,  has  run  its  course.  At 
h‘ngth,  then,  evi*n  the  most  cowardly  and  besotted  of  men  are  set  at 
liberty,  whether  they  will  or  no.  The  most  ignorant  now  know  too 
much  to  continue  as  they  were;  they  have  now  but  a  choice  of  tliree 
alternatives — to  abandon  themselves  to  thorough  inlidelity,  whieh 
the  choice  of  some*,  espi'cially  at  certain  ju'riods,  though  theirs  is  the 
exei‘ptional  ease — or  to  lull  themselves  asleej)  in  seejdieisin,  iuid 
outward  ol)servanees,  whieh  is  the  fashion  of  the  majority,  and  tlio 
eharaeteristie  of  all  times — or,  finally,  to  forsake  Koine,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  (losju*!,  whieh  is  the  sole  resource  of  every  sjiiiit 
that  feels  its  need  of  Faith.’ — [)]).  70-70. 

M.  (lasparin  i.s  not  less  able  to  grayiple  with  rationalists  than 
with  Romanists.  Whether  it  be  the  mystic,  the  vulgar,  or  tho 
new,  each  of  these  forms  of  rationalism  is  analysed  and  refuted 
with  sharp  and  luminous  force.  We  strongly  commend  this  part 
of  the  work  to  as  many  as  desire  to  know  the  workings  of  ration¬ 
alism  among  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and. 
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tlioufili  to  loss  oxtoiit,  tlio  cliurclios  of  GrCcit  Biitiiiii  Riid 

the  rnitcd  States,  especially  through  the  writings  of  tlie  learned 
and  ingenious  *Neander,  who,  by  his  piety,  his  learning,  Ids 
moderation,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  against  Strauss  and 
the  Hegelians,  deserves  much  praise,  and  wins  much  ^confidence. 

In  opp(Kdtion  to  both  tliese  ‘  Schools  of  Doubt,’  tlie  author 
places  the  ‘  School  of  Faith,’  whose  fundamental  position  is— the 
infallible  authority  of  the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures ;  affirm¬ 
ing  the  compatibility  of  the  divine  certainty  of  the  canon  with  the 
existence  of  various  readings,  with  the  impertection  of  transla¬ 
tions,  and  witli  liuman  errors  in  arranging  various  portions  of  the 
revelation  in  one  book.  In  his  views  of  Inspivdtion ;  the  author 
agrees  with  M.  Gaussen,  wliose  ‘  Theojuieustia’  was  reviewed  at 
some  length  in  a  former  number  of  the  ‘  Eclectic.’  The  inspira¬ 
tion  for  which  he  contends  secures  the  infallibility  and  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Writings;  he  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary 
inspiration,  from  visions,  and  revelation  ;  he  shows  that  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  varieties  of  temperament,  style  of  thought, 
idiosyncnisies  of  language,  abridgments,  and  the  use  of  ecpiiva- 
lent  terms,  among  the  several  writers,  nor  with  the  absence 
of  a  doctrinal  system  of  teaching  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  'iiioile 
of  inspiration,  the  author  speaks  of  it  as  ‘one  point  (which)  we 
must  consent  not  to  know.’  With  regard  to  the  j^roof  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  author’s  treatment  is  original.  He 
takes  up  the  usual  arguments  in  succession,  ‘the  argument  a 
or,  proof  from  nece8,sifp ; — the  mystic  argument,  or, 
2)roo/  from  frdimj ;  the  so-called  Scriptural  argument,  or 
l>roof  drawn  from  the  prophecies  and  miracles  ;  and  also 
2>nxf  from  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  conferred  on  the 
Aj)ostle8 ;  the  internal  argument,  or,  acknoivledged  superiority 
oj  k^cripturc,  and  also  acktiowledyed  i)ifalHhility  of  Scrijdure ; 
external  jirgument,  or,  testimony  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
writers  of  the  first  centuries.’  These,  he  shows,  by  very  elaborate 
examination,  to  be  insutficient,  and  inaccessible  to  the  larger  ])ai*t 
of  mankind. 

‘  liut  we  may  take  courage,  for  there  is  one  divine  proof  within  the 
reach  ot  all.  e  need  not  shut  our  eyes  in  order  to  receive  the  Bible; 
and  the  testimony  on  which  we  receive  it  is  of  a  kind  which  leaves  not 
the  smallest  room  for  the  slightest  doubt.  When  Jesus  himself  has 
told  ns  wliat  is  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  canon,  and  what  the  abso¬ 
lute  inlallibility  ot  the  text,  we  may  then  gladly  ndurn  to  tlu;  acces- 
8.ir\  ^)riH)ts,  insutlieient  and  dangerous  by  themselves,  but  admirable 
and  precious,  when  they  come  in  the  train  of  the  one  real  proof.  When 
4  have  rtveived  that  which  is  iu‘cessary,  there  are  many  who  may 
go  in  search  ot  that  which  is  superabundant,  and  who  may  even  share 
it  wit  1  their  less  learned  brethren.  Then  it  will  be  delightful  to  show^ 
that  this  Bible,  which  is  received  on  the  testimony  of  Bod,  is  in  accord- 
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ancc  with  the  most  earnest  demands  of  the  human  lieart ;  that  it  is 
contirmed  hy  the  miraeles  and  t’ultilled  propheeies,  and  that  it  has  the 
witness  of  the  tVuits  it  hears,  ot'  its  immense  superiority  over  every 
other  hook,  and  of  the  solution  of  its  a})parent  eontradietions.  Then  it 
will  he  well  for  us  to  study  the  ari^uinents  for  it,  both  external  and 
internal,  to  show  that  the  authentieity  of  eiieh  book  is  written  in 
indelil)le  eharaeters  on  its  own  paijjes ;  that  the  attaeks  of  biblieal 
critieism  are  met  and  re])idsed  by  umpiestionable  faets ;  and  that  all 
the  doubts  reeorded  in  history  are  easily  reeoneilable  with  the  divine 
truth  of  the  eanon. 

‘  To  go  to  (lod  instead  of  going  to  man,  sueh  is,  then,  the  great 
prineij)le  on  whieh  1  insist,  sueh  is  the  foundation  of  the  School  of 
Faith.’ — p.  2d(). 

Assuming,  of  course,  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospels,  this  is 
satisfactory.  We  take  the  authority  of  Christ  iis  our  reason  for 
believing  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  believing 
that  lie  was  infallible,  that  he  did  not  accommodate  himself  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  that  he  uniformly  appealed  to 
Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  leading  divisions,  as  a  divine 
authority.  All  the  arguments  which  are  urged  against  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  at  least  ecpial  force 
against  the  Old,  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  appealed  to  as  ‘the 
Word  of  God,'  so  that  they  who  reject  the  one  are  only  consistent 
in  ecpially  rejecting  the  other.  Having  settled  the  Ixusis  on  which 
the  ‘  School  of  Faith'  is  built,  M.  Gasparin  represcmts  the  refor¬ 
mation  as  a  return  to  the  School  of  Faith.  Sj>eaking  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  in  this  light,  he  says  : — 


‘  Wo  do  not  need  to  swear  by  every  word  of  the  reformers,  or  to 
attribut<‘  to  them  an  infallibility  enjoyed  by  no  mere  man,  and  by  n<3 
ehureb  at  any  piTiod  whatever;  nay,  whieh  even  the  })rophets  and 
apostles  were  far  from  j)Ossessing.  The  eminent  and  pious  men  who 
represented,  and  in  some  sort  personified,  the  awakening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  jio.sse.'^sed,  in  eommon  with  all  other  Christians,  the  Hihle,  and 
the  helj)  of  the  Holy  ( Ihost.  Like  other  Christians,  too,  they  were  liable 
to  error,  and  in  fact  have  aetually  erred  to  some  extent.  Indeed  they 
eouhl  not  but  err,  since  they  were  men,  and  sinee,  moreover,  they  had 
been  Homan  Catholies,  whieh  no  man  can  have  been  without  long 
feeling  the  etfeets  of  it.  They  had  spent  years  in  the  school  of  douht; 
they  had  long  been  ignorant  of  the  one  true  authority  ;  they  had 
scarcely  known  more  than  the  name  of  the  divine  revelation;  its  tradi¬ 
tional  interjuvtations,  aiul  the  preten<U*d  dangers  of  its  use  had  been 
long  inoeidated  in  them  ;  they  had  taken  part  in  the  siuhlen  over¬ 
throw  of  the  usurping  authority,  and  had  seen  the  plain  eontradietion 
existing  hetween  the  eommandments  of  the  Chureh  and  tlie  command- 
inents  of  (Jod.  To  have  gone  through  all  tiiis,  as  tiny  did,  was  to 
experience  the  most  tremendous  moral  revolution  to  whieh  the  human 
soul  can  be  subjected.  In  these  eireumstanees,  it  is  a  matter  of  jiro- 
foundest  ast  )nishment  to  see  how  tie*  reformers  were  ke])t  IVom  that 
weakness  on  the  one  hand,  whieh  shrinks  from  duty,  and  from  that 
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cfpmllv  wi*iiknt*ss  on  tlio  otlicr  liiinJ,  whicli  mils  into  oxtroiiics 
from  tho  violeiuv  of  tin*  roaotion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  stuni- 
hh'tl  to  some  ext4*nt,  and  swayed  sonietinies  to  one  side,  sonietinies  to 
tin*  other.  Now,  it  was  tlieiV  old  popish  prt‘judiees  against  the  Bible, 
and  in  favour  of  suhstitnti‘«l  fonnuhu’ies  and  eoiifessioiis,  whieh  drew 
them  aside.  Attain,  it  was  their  indi^niation  gainst  liopery  which 
made  them  siispieious  ot  the  very  idea  ot  authority,  and  hurried  them 
into  an  excess  of  spiritualism.  Yet,  in  ever}"  ease,  on  whichever  side 
thev  tell,  there  was  a  failm’e  in  the  completeness  ot  their  faith  in 
Scriptnn*.' — pp.  1122,  d2d. 

Notwithstanding  these  iinperfcctioiis  of  the  reformers,  nothing 
is  eiusier  than  to  show  that  the  great  result  of  their  labours  was 
to  restore  the  ancient  belief  in  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  in 
the  grand  truth  of  justitication  by  faith.  We  do  not  follow 
M.  (  lasparin  in  his  view  of  faith,  nor  does  his  translator ;  liut  on 
tlui  interesting  and  varied  to])ics  discussed  throughout  the  volume, 
we  know  not  of  a  more  intelligent  and  charming  writer. 

The  grand  theological  controversies  of  ages  seem  to  be  all  verging 
towards  the  siin]>le  ([uestion :  Is  there  any  thing  beyond  the  human 
to  guide  us  in  religion — aiiv  revelation — anv  divine  book  contain- 
ingthe  revelation — anv  certaiutv — anv  authoritv  ?  On  one  side 
or  other  of  the  answt'r  to  this  (piestion — on  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative — every  one  must  rank.  Virtually,  the  Romanist  is 
placeil,  along  with  the  rationalist,  on  the  same  side  with  the 
avowed  disbeliever ;  and  on  the  affirmative  side  are  all  who 
]>ractically  acknowdedge  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  tlie  one 
authoritv  tor  the  truth  revealed  to  man.  As  w"e  read  the  ‘  signs 
ot  the  time.s,  we  are  inclined  to  say, ‘it  will  be  fair  weather.' 
True  it  is  that  nu'ii  s  belitd’  in  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture 
has  bi‘en  disturbed  ;  but  the  disturbance  has  led  to  a  more  earnest 
invent igat ion  ot  the  proper  grounds  of  that  belief,  and  a  more 
rational,  lursonal,  and  deeply -rooted  conviction,  that  those 
gnninds  an*  imlestructible.  Only  let  tliis  conviction  spread — as 
it  will,  if  tairly  dealt  with — and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  auguring 
ha]>pilv  tor  C'hristendom.  The  perpetually  shifting  theories  of 
men  tor  exj)laining  what  the  Bible  i.s,  and  accounting  for  its 
intluence  in  niodern  civiliz;\tion.  are  gradually  coming  to  a  point 
where,  we  believe,  all  who  care  for  truth,  \nrtue,  and  human  wel- 
fire,  will  abandon  every  school  ot  doubt  tor  the  old  and  everlast¬ 
ing  school  of  Faith. 


Aht.  Vll. — Sfialien  iihcr  Riissldmlj  See.  [Studios  on  Uussia  iu  her 

Ai^rioiiltiiral  Kolations.]  By  tlio  Baron  Haxtliauson.  Throe  Vols. 

Ih  rlin  :  1S|7 — ISod. 

2.  Etudra  .'tftr  h\'f  Forces  Prodtfcfiees  Je  la  Rassir.  [Studios  on  the 

Ih’oduotivo  Foroos  ot‘  Binsia. 

Baris:  ISol. 

3.  Fa  Deerloppcmcnf  des  Idtes  Rtcohitionuaircs  cn  Rassie.  [C')!!  the 

novoh)})nu‘nt  of  Bovolutionary  Idt‘as  in  Bussia.]  Bar  A.  Isoandor 

(psoudonyino  of  Aloxandor  Horzen).  Baris:  1S51. 

Tiik  lirst  reinarkalde  feature  in  Russian  literature  is  the  absence 
cd'  allusion  to  the  life  of  the  ])easant.  Were  all  Russian 
authors  youinjf  ladies  or  fops  writing  fashionable  novels,  we 
should  deem  this  silence  natural;  with  men,  however,  who  <lo 
not  write  for  the  ituto  indulgence  of  vanity,  but  with  a  serious 
pur|>ose,  and  whose  work  is  intended  to  convey  deej)  thoughts, 
and  the  results  to  which  a  che([uered  life  has  led,  such  an  omis¬ 
sion  is  characteristic.  It  may  be  perhai)s  said  that  we  attach  far 
too  great  importance  to  works  of  imagination  (for  Russian  lite¬ 
rature  does  not  go  beyond  these),  l)y  linding  something  significant 
in  the  omissions  of  novels.  Rut  whosoever  is  ac([uaintcd 
with  the  censorship  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  remembers  that 
no  political  books,  not  even  eulogies  on  the  government,  are 
allowed  to  be  printed  in  ^loscow  or  St.  Petersburgh,  exce])t  at 
the  special  command  of  the  emperor,  will  easily  conceive 
that  all  the  ])olitical  and  social  ]»roblems  of  the  nation  find 
their  refuge  in  j)oetry  and  other  W(nks  of  fiction.  We  happen 
to  know  flungarian  exiles  who  have  felt  the  iron  vokc  of 
censorshi}),  and  have  related  to  us  how  they  had  to  struggle 
with  the  stu}>idity  ami  the  malice  of  the  censors,  who  often 
found  fault  with  a  tale  without  any  political  aim,  and  can¬ 
celled  the  catastrophe  of  a  novel,  because  they  thought  it  con¬ 
tained  an  allusion  to  some  events  in  the  reigning  house.  In 
like  manner  they  did  not  allow  any  one  to  recal  to  mind  the 
name  of  Brince  Rakdezy,  the  rebel  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
vet  Vdrdsmartv’s  beautiful  elegv  on  the  tomb  of  the  exiled 

«  V  *  ^ 

chief,  obtained  the  ‘ imju’imatur’  w'hen  he  gave  it  the  title  of  ‘A 
Slave’s  Complaint  on  the  Tondi  of  Bomp(‘y  the  ( Jreat.'  They  have 
told  us  how,  between  1(S23  and  iSob,  a  few  allusions,  conveying 
some  political  thoughts  in  verse'  or  in  prose,  thrilled  tlirough  the 
heart  of  the  educated  classes  like  an  electric  s])ark.  They  knew 
by  heart  some  stanzas  of  the  po<‘t  ami  statesman  Kiilcsey,  which 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  an  im]>ortant  secret,  never  com¬ 
municated  but  under  a  solemn  })romise  not  to  jmt  them  on 
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)a|KT,  iior  to  tell  tlicni  to  any  person  “Nvho  might  betra^r  them. 
J'h(*y  know  j>orsonallv  some  oi  those  unfortunate  Hungaiians, 
who,  in  17!^b  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  kept  in  prison  for 
six  years,  onlv  tor  having  react  a  revolutionary  manuscript  -the 
Hungarian  translation  ot  Cu*rard  s  ‘  Catechisme  de  la  Ile\  olution. 
Under  such  a  state  ot  things,  every  word  and  every  omission  in 
a  popular  autlior  becomes  significant ;  the  reader  and  the  author 
are  in  a  kind  ot  political  treemasonry.  Xovels,  history,  and 
lyrical  poetry  are  read  with  an  attention  unknown  in  a  tree 
country;  every  allusion  is  umlerstood,  and  the  art  of  ‘reading 
between  the  Imes,'  of  guessing  what  the  autlior  has  thought  but 
not  ventureil  to  say,  of  understanding  what  the  censor  has  struck 
out,  is  develojied  in  a  way  which  would  astonish  an  Englishman. 
He  rzen  describes  this  condition  in  a  masterly  style  : — 

‘  We  must  eontess,’  he  .says,  ‘  censorship  aids  us  powerfully  to  develoj) 
the  style*  and  to  master  the  expression  of  thoughts.  Irritated  hy  the 
ohstac'le  which  is  in  our  way,  we  endeavour,  and  nearly  always  succeed, 
to  overcome  it.  'I'hc  j)erij)hrasis  to  which  we  resort  hears  the  vestiges 
of  the  emotion  of  tlu*  struggle,  and  hecomes  more  passionate  than  the 
plain  statenu*nt  would  have  hecn.  Those  who  understand  a  half-told 
st'civt  are  always  impri'sscd  the  more  strongly  under  its  transparent 
veil.  'I'he  repressed  word  concentrates  more  meaning  ;  it  is  more  pun- 
g(*nt.  'I'he  best  way  of  convincing  is  to  speak  so  that  the  thought 
may  he  distinct,  yet  that  the  reader  may  have  to  state  it  in  plain 
language  for  himself.  The  ]uihlie,  being  aware  how  cautious  the  writer 
is  forced  to  lu*,  reads  with  attention  ;  a  secret  link  is  established 
hetwi'cn  reailer  and  writer  :  the  one  conceals  what  he  means  in  writing, 
the  otlu‘r  what  he  guesses  in  reading.  Censorship  is,  therefore,  a 
sjiider’s-wch  which  catches  the  small  llies,  whilst  the  big  ones  l)reak 
through  it.  Personalities  and  special  allusions  are  repressed  by  the 
cen.sor  ;  hut  energetic  thought  and  real  poetry  passes  with  contempt 
through  the  ordeal.’ — 1>.  10*J. 


In  a  country  where  censorship  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  as 
in  Russia,  it  is  impossible  that  any  political  or  even  economical 
question  should  be  maturely  and  freely  discussed.  Allusions, 
halt-told  words,  and  foreign  books  smuggled  into  the  country, 
make  a  deep  impressieui  and  excite  the  educated  classes,  but  do 
not  enlighten  them  sufHciently.  The  wildest  theories  are 
broached  in  such  countries,  and  the  most  absurd  systems  easily 
find  followers.  Ihe  tew  authors  who  have  the  courage  to 
struggle  with  the  censor  know  that  they  are  really  the  leaders  of 
the  nation,  since  whatever  is  written  in  fav'our  of  the  government 
is  always  received  with  distrust  by  the  public.  Opposition  is 

popular,  but  must  clothe  its  political  ideas  in  the  garment  ot 
fiction.  ® 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Russian  literature  that  it  rarely 
mentions  the  condition  ot  the  lower  classes.  Novels  and  poetry 
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nre  almost  exclusively  aristocratic,  giving  us  pictures  of  the  life 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  Russian  ‘  Gil  Bias’  of  Jhilgarin,  and 
Gogol’s  novels,  are  the  only  exception  to  this  rule.  The  first 
tries  to  show  everything  in  the  most  advantageous  light ;  it  is  an 
a])ology  for  serfdom.  The  latter  sj)eaks  especially  of  his  country, 
Little  Russia,  where  the  freedom  of  the  peasant  is  not  yet 
entirely  destroyed,  and  where  the  traditions  of  former  liberty  are 
yet  alive.  Tlie  j)easantry  in  Russia  is  not  only  a  ditferent  class 
from  the  aristocracy,  we  might  even  say,  it  is  a  ditferent  nation¬ 
ality,  though  both  are  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same  language. 
The  Russian  peasant  wears  his  beard,  and  his  costume  differs 
from  the  European  coat;  tlie  educated  classes  are  shaved  and 
clothe  themselves  in  that  ugly,  unpicture.scpie  French  style  which 
represents  European  progress  all  over  the  world.  The  peasant 
cannot  read  or  write ;  he  is  a  serf,  and  as  such,  his  oppressors 
think  it  just  as  dangerous  to  have  him  instructeJ  as  tho 
])lanters  of  the  southern  states  of  America  dread  every  ray  of 
light  which  reaches  their  slaves.  The  Russian  serf  commonly 
hates  his  master,  and  yet  more  the  government  oihcial,  and  he 
transfers  his  hatred  to  all  those  who  wear  tho  same  costume  as 
his  master  and  the  government  ofticer.  The  higher  classes,  or 
we  might  rather  say  the  shaven  classes,  look  with  a  feeling  of 
pity  and  contenn)t  on  their  enslaved  fellow-countrymen;  even 
tlie  b»‘tter  an<l  more  liberal  among  them  see  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  not  only  ignorant  but  that  it  has  an  aversion  to 
knowletlge.  Even  the  most  revolutionary  nobleman  soon  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  chasm  betvv'eeu  himself  and  his  serf  cannot  be 
tilled  uj) ;  that  the  ])<>or  peasant  is  too  stujiid  to  understand 
that  there  are  distrusts  common  to  them  both.  A  movement  in 
favour  of  liberty  would  scarcely  enlist  the  mass  of  the  nation; 
for  it  distrusts  the  lords,  and  a  lord  to  the  Russian  p^^asant 
is  whoever  shaves^and  wears  a  <lress-coat.  The  degraded  con- 
ditimi  of  the  pi'asant  is  a  safeguard  to  the  Czar  against  the 
jiussible  (liscontent  of  the  educati^d  classes ;  a  word  from  him,  in 
case  of  an  insurrection,  would  sulHcij  to  re-enact  all  tho  horrors 
which  were  perpetrated  in  Austrian  I’oland  in  IHtb,  at  tho 
instigation  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  landed  gentry,  ready  to 
throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  ]uomised,  at  that  time,  emancijia- 
tion,  and  a  freehold  to  their  serfs.  M.  Braeundel,  the  govern¬ 
ment  othcial,  on  the  other  hand,  ]>aid  one  ])ound  for  every  dead 
rebel,  women  and  children  included,  and  ten  shillings  for  every  live 
one  ;  and  the  peasants, thus  let  loose, hunted  their  masters  to  (h^ath. 
Serfdom  has  lu'utalized  the  Russian  p<‘asants,  but  it  has  likewise 
dt'graded  the  masters,  'riie  great  majority  <lread  liberty  even 
for  themselves,  since  it  iiiust  l«*ad  to  the  emancipation  of  tho 
serfs,  who,  in  the  tirst  outburst,  might  believe  that  freedom  means 
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the  ilestruction  of  the  castle  and  the  ma.ssacre  of  the  lord.  And 
these  ft*ars  are  not  altogether  without  foundation  ;  even  now, 
accc^rding  to  statistical  accounts,  about  sixty  landed  proprietors, 
ore  slain  on  an  average  every  year  by  the  infuriated  peasantry  in 
Russia,  The  serfdom  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  the  chain 
]»y  which  the  educated  classes  are  muzzled.  The  absolutism  of 
the  Czar  is  biiseil  u]>on  tlie  slavery  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

But  even  in  Russia  the  observation  is  proved  by  history,  that 
lil>erty  is  more  ancient  than  serfdom;  that  the  nation  was  origi¬ 
nally  free,  and  despotism  and  slavery  were  innovations,  introduced 
at  a  late  |>eriod.  It  is  true,  that  with  the  Sclavonic  populations 
the  idea  of  a  free  state  is  less  strong  than  with  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  races.  The  account  of  the  old  chronicler,  Nestor,  is,  in 
this  res|H^ct,  most  characteristic.  According  to  him,  the  Russians 
sent  a  deputation  to  Sweden  with  the  message  that  their  country 
is  a  tine  country,  full  of  the  good  things  on  earth,  but  that  the 
pt‘<)])le  want  one  thing  to  be  happy:  a  ruler,  since  they  do  not 
know  how  to  "overn  themselves.  And  as  tliev  have  heard  that 

O  •/ 

the  Northmen  are  the  born  kings  of  earth,  they  invite  them  to 
come  to  Bussia,  and  to  take  the  command.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  Waraeg  brothers,  Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Truvor  went  over 
to  Novgorod  and  Kiew  with  their  followers,  and  became  the 
founders,  in  the  ninth  century,  both  of  the  dynasty  which  lasted 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  that  host  of  princes  whom 
we  meet  at  every  step  in  Russia.  But  though  despotism  seems, 
in  this  way,  to  l>e  of  old  standing,  yet  the  power  of  the  Wainegs 
was  not  unlimited.  \\  hilst  the  ^longol  oppression,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  si.\U‘enth  century,  broke  the  i)Ower  of  the  czars, 
Novgorod  and  Pskow  and  several  other  cities  flourished  under 


n  repul »lican  form  of  government.  But  even  when  Ivan  the 
Terrilile  destrovt'd  the  republics,  and  surpassed  in  cnieltv  even 
the  N  eri>s  and  Commodiises  of  old,  the  Russian  ■[>easant  was  not 
n  serf;  political  liberty  was  drowned  in  the  blood  of  the  rich 


re]>ubliean  merchants  of  Novgorod  and  Pskow,  who,  relying  on 
their  >yt‘alth,  ditl  not  ])rovide  sulhciently  for  their  own  defence, 
and  dill  not  believe  that  the  Czar  could  willinglv  destroy  the 
immenst‘  conimerco  of  those  cities  which  helped  to  enrich  him. 
Still  stTfdom  wa.s  not  yet  a  i>olitical  institution  of  Russia.  That 
dreadful  state  cannot  be  traced  higher  up  than  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  wiis  not  by  force  that  the  great  majoritv  of  Russians 
were  enslaveil ;  little  by  little  the  encroachments  of  the  land- 
o\Miers  and  the  extension  of  their  police  powers  resulteil  in 
uimersid  serfdom.  \\  liilst  the  Czar  was  encroaching  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  cities,  the  landed  gentry 
extt'iuled  its  )>ower  over  the  j)eas,aut.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
beim  ah\a\s  sorts  in  Russia  ;  but  they  were  few,  either  prisoners 
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of  war,  slaves  bought  from  the  Mongols  or  Tartars,  or  free 
llussians,  who  had  sold  themselves  voluntarily  to  their  landlord, 
in  order  to  be  protected  against  some  other  lord,  whom  they 
might  have  otfended.  But  those  persons  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  })oasauts.  They  did  not  live  on  the  lands  of  the  com¬ 
munity:  they  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  the  lord.  Besides  them, 
the  aristocracy  hail  in  those  days  many  more  retainers,  hired  and 
regularly  paid ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  army,  to  fight  the  feuds  of  the 
lords,  and  especially  the  wars  of  the  Czai*.  But  it  was  a  great 
burden  to  maintain  so  many  men ;  the  lords  often  discharged 
tliern  when  peace  prevailed  longer  than  usual,  and  there  was  no 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them  ;  just  as  the  English  millowner  dis- 
cliarges  his  workmen  when  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  slackens. 
The  poor  lock-outs  of  those  days  l)ecame  robbers,  or  went  over  to 
some  foreign  prince,  or  otfered  their  services  to  tlie  re]>ublicaii 
Kossiicks  of  the  Don,  who  lived  as  freebooters.  Czar  Boris,  in 
order  to  ])rotect  these  retainers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
coming  dangerous  to  tlie  state,  ordered  that  all  those  who,  for 
a  certain  time,  hired  themselves  to  lords,  were  to  l)ecome  his 
serfs;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  coidd  not  be  discharged  by  liim 
at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  nor  could  they  lijave 
him  ;  the  lord  had  to  provide  for  their  subsisteuc(‘.  Thousands 
of  freemen  became  in  this  way  serfs,  and  their  number  was  a 
hundredfold  increased  by  another  law  of  the  same  Czar,  who  had 
always  the  most  benevolent  intentions.  Land  in  Russia  is  of  no 
very  great  value  ;  labour  is.  Rich  peo]>le,  therefore,  always  tried 
to  allure  the  peasiints  of  their  poorer  neigiibours  to  settle  on  tlieir 
estates ;  yet  they  did  not  \Kiy  wages,  but  recompensed  their 
labour  by  giants  of  land.  The  rich,  possessing  fertile  soil,  in  this 
way  grew  daily  richer,  whilst  the  gentry  on  poorer  soils  could 
not  find  labourers  to  till  the  ground.  Boris  ordered,  tliercfore, 
tlrat  no  peasant  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  village.  Tims, 
losing  the  liberty  of  mi,gi*ating  whither  he  jileased,  tlie  peasant 
became  a  serf  attached  to  the  soil.  The  czars  oppressing  the 
nobli  s,  allowed  them  in  turn  to  do  the  same  with  the  ])easants; 
and  the  lord,  for  the  loss  of  his  political  rights,  got  the  [irivilege 
of  Haying  his  dependents.  As  soon  as  the  Czar  liecaine  the  abso¬ 
lute  master  of  Russia,  the  landed  ])roprietor  was  the  czar  of  the 
peasant.  The  aristocracy  lost  freedom,  but  gained  wealth;  hence¬ 
forth,  the  labour,  life,  and  honour  of  the  p(;asant  were  at  the 
iibsolute  command  of  the  landeil  gentry.  And  yet  some  traces 
of  liberty  have  maintained  themselves,  even  in  the  condition  of 
the  degraded  Russian  serf.  He  has  lost  his  individual  freedom; 
h(‘  is  a  marketable  commodity  of  his  master;  yet  he  has  some 
rights  as  membiT  of  the  village.  Indivi<Iually,  the  peasjuitry 
have  been  enslaved ;  but  the  liberal  communal  system  has  sur- 
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viv(*<l  all  the  encroachments  of  czarish  despotism,  and  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  oppression.  hen  the  Czar  had  handed  them  o\er  to  the 
mercy  of  their  masters,  he  did  not  give  up  the  rights  of  the  state 
on  the  jH  asants.  They  remained  what  they  had  been,  tcvxpaycrs. 
And  this  is  the  groat  difterence  betw'een  the  serf  and  the  slave. 
The  slave  is  altogether  the  property  of  his  owner,  in  no  con¬ 
nexion  whatever  with  the  state  j  his  duties  and  his  claims  attach 
him  to  his  master;  the  state  has  no  direct  interest  in  his  welfare. 
The  serf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  the  state  by  two  obliga¬ 
tions, — he  must  pay  a  direct  tax,  and  is  liable  to  become  a  soldier. 
The  state,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  peasant, 
and  must  protect  him  in  so  far  against  his  master  that  he  may 
bo  able  to  ])ay  taxes,  and  be  ready  to  comply  w  itli  a  summons  to 
military  serv  ice. 

The  serf,  bound  to  the  state  by  his  duty  of  paying  taxes, 
cannot  be  (leprived  of  all  rights  of  property;  but  the  slave  cannot 
hohl  any  property  whatever,  except  by  the  free  will  of  the 
master.  On  the  contrary,  the  serf  may  even  accpiire  wealth;  he 
becomes  in  that  way  more  valuable  to  the  state,  which  therefore 
Uj>  to  a  certain  degree  ])rotects  him  against  his  landlord.  This 
inter(*st  of  tlie  state  in  the  condition  of  the  peasant  wall  exjdain 
the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  serlage,  every  village  in  Russia,  without 
any  exception,  has  its  owai  territory,  distinct  from  the  jnoperty 
of  the  landlord,  and  not  under  his  control.  It  is  a  common^  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  the  common  and  equal  property  of 
all  the  adult  able-bodied  male  inhabitants  of  the  village,  ecpially 
.Mibdivid(‘d  between  them.  No  individual  has  the  right  to  buy 
or  to  sell  any  ]>ortion  originally  allotted  to  him:  he  gets  his 
share  for  his  lifetime;  when  he  dies,  it  returns  to  the  common 
stix  k.  Eveiy  villager  on  attaining  age,  has  a  portion  of  the 
common  as  a  life  property,  and  he  does  not  lose  it  even  if  he 
emigrates  tor  a  certain  p  riod;  nothing  can  deprive  him  of  his 
portion  but  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  villagers,  or  the  volun¬ 
tary  resignation  of  his  rights;  yet  when  he  emigrates,  he  cannot 
di>|K>st‘  ot  his  house  or  ol  his  immoveables;  he  must  leave  them 
to  the  village.  Not  even  the  landlord,  the  supreme  proprietor 
ot  the  territory,  can  deprive  a  maii  of  his  share  in  the  cornmon, 
or  apj>roj»riate  it  to  his  own  u^r.  He  may  Hog  the  man,  he  may 
h^rce  him  to  lalx>ur.  he  iji.ay  sell  him  away,  but  lie  cannot 
encroacli  ujK»n  the  terntorv  ej  villagers,  wdiich  is  given  to 
the  s^Tvile  community  to  subsisl  ujx>n,  and  to  pay  the  govern¬ 
ment  tax.  nds  tax  b  a  capitation  tax ;  every  head  in  the 
empire  ]>ays  the  siime  amouiiL*  Rut  it  is  not  levied  individually 


riuTo  aro  of  oourM*,  other  taxes  in  Russia  ;  the  greatest  source 

of  lueonu'  is  the  lax  ujxui  spirits,  since  the  Russians  are,  next  to  the  Tnglisb, 
the  greatest  aninkards  in  the  worUl. 
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by  the  state.  Tlie  village  is  answerable  for  the  whole  amount, 
and  the  villagers  therefore  make  an  iissessment  among  them¬ 
selves  in  0})en  meeting,  where  every  adult  male  member  of  the 
community  has  a  vote.  They  elect  an  alderman  every  year,  who 
takes  the  chair  at  their  meetings,  and  maintains  order  in  the 
village;  he  is  the  first  police  magistrate.  This  communal  system 
is  the  only  germ  of  liberty  yet  left  in  Kussia;  and,  though  the 
peasants  are  illiterate.  Czar  Nicholas  became  frightened  even  by 
this  last  tradition  of  self-government.  Formerly  the  great 
majority  of  the  peasants  had  no  landlord  whatever,  and  belonged 
to  the  crown,  as  they  were  settled  on  the  estatt‘s  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  during  the  last  century  the  different  czars  and 
czarines  lavislied  these  estates  in  presents  to  their  favourites  in 
the  most  extravagant  way;  .still  the  crown  e.states  are  even  now 
enormous.  Upon  these,  the  Czar  Nicholas,  in  1838,  tried  to 
subvert  the  ohl  communal  administration.  He  put  them  under 
the  direct  control  of  g(>vernment  officials.  He  abolished  the 
alderman  and  the  general  meeting,  e<juaiized  the  territory  of  the 
imp(‘rial  villages  according  to  their  })o])ulation,  and  introduced  a 
forcetl  organization  of  agricidture.  ddie  ])easants  were  to  be 
directe<l,  even  in  their  labour  for  themselves,  government 
officials;  they  were  to  be  forceil  to  become  wealthy  according  to 
the  theoretical  system  of  the  Czar.  The  p(‘a.siints,  averse  to  the 
survey  (d*  their  commons  and  to  the  interference  of  government 
officials  with  their  agriculture  and  economy,  rebelled  in  the 
governments  of  Kazan,  Viatka,  and  'J'amboff‘.  The  army  was  sent 
against  them,  and  the  new  economical  order  has  been  introduced 
])y  tin'  artillery,  .after  a  promiscuous  mas.sacre  of  thousands  of 
deluded  ignorant  pi'asants.  Tlie  empt'ror  wjus  of  ojnnion,  that 
the  communal  .system,  which  gives  oidy  a  life-interest  to  every 
]»easant  in  his  laud,  cannot  favour  improv’ements;  he  therefore 
decided  to  (h‘.stn>y  it,  and  to  have  the  labour  and  production 
of  tho  ]>easaut  organized.  In  fact,  he  is  an  imj)erial  .socialist, 
and  makes  his  experiments  on  a  grand  scale,  upon  millions  of  hi.s 
subjt'cts:  he  does  not  allow  them  to  be  di.scus.sed,  and  he  carries 
tln'in  by  force. 

The  admirers  of  tin'  Czar,  however — and  where  is  the  country 
when' one  ccnild  not  find  such  meiU — often  a.s.sure  us  that  it  is 
not  the  em|K‘ror,  but  the  in»bility,  that  holds  the  pea.sant  in 
fetters;  that  the  Bussian  government  wishes  the  emanci)>ation  of 
the  serfs,  and  that  it  had  shown  its  good  will  towards  that  class 
by  the  ukase  of  April  the  l^nd,  18i2,  by  which  the  nobility  was 
to  giv<' some  riglits  to  the  peasants.  But  this  ukase,  so 
vague  and  obscure,  remaine«l  a  dead  letter,  not  .so  mucli  on 
account  of  the  ojiposition  of  those  landlords,  who  deemed  the 
right  of  jnoperty  attacked  by  it,  as  on  account  of  the  discassion 
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excited  by  thiK  imitation.  The  question  of  emancipation  involves 
m  many  other  problems  of  national  economy,  which  all  began 

Ik*  talked  over— in  a  conntiy’  where  political  discussion  is 
altogether  forbidden— so  many  and  so  extravagant  schemes  were 
sent  to  the  minister  of  the  public  domain,  Kisseletf,  and  the 
minisU'r  of  the  interior,  Perovski,  that  the  government  became 
frightened  lest  the  f|ue6tion  of  emancipation  might  arouse  all 
the*  nation  from  its  political  torpor,  and  lead  to  open  oppositiom 
It  soon  became  evident  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  left 
thim  either  to  suppress  altogether  any  discussion  on  subjects  of 
politics  and  national  economy,  or  to  allow  the  measures  of  the 
government  to  be  cnticized,  and  the  public  acts  of  the  Czar 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  ^Nicholas  imme¬ 
diately  felt  that  he  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  ukase 
remained  without  any  result. 

The  institution  of  serfage  is  the  corner-stone  of  Russian 
despotism.  The  Czar  cannot  touch  it  without  shaking  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  own  power.  He  might  willingly  allow  some  ray  of 
lib(*rty  to  enter  into  a  ]>articular  corner  of  the  dark  prison,  only 
that  he  cannot  hinder  its  being  reflected  to  other  parts,  thus 
throwing  a  ilim  light  over  all  the  ol  jects  around.  The  agricul¬ 
turists  of  Russia  cannot  be  freed  from  bondage  'without  giving 
some  ]M)litical  liberty  to  their  owners,  the  nobility. 

Englishmen  scarcely  can  understand  Russian  serfdom, — a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  is  in 
l>ondag(*,  liable  to  be  sold,  not  allowed  to  leave  the  estates  of  the 
mastiT  without  his  pennission,  and  not  having  any  other  possi¬ 
bility  of  becoming  tm^  than  by  his  consent.  Many  sertk  are 
alhuviHl  by  their  lords  to  become  meclnanics,  manufacturers,  or 
merchants,  and  some  of  them  grow  wealthy,  and  have  great 
houst's  ami  establishments  in  the  provincial  or  im])erial  ca})itals ; 
yet  they  remain  serfs.  They  cannot  compel  their  masters  to 
emanci|>;ite  them,  whab“ver  large  sum  they  may  otter  for  their 
tr(*edom.  Nothing  but  the  tree  will  of  their  owner  ensures  their 
rescue  from  bondage ;  tor,  though  the  result  of  their  industry 
n‘mains  their  indis])utable  property,  not  liable  to  be  seized  by 
tile  master,  lu*  can  always  command  the  serf  to  return  to  his 
native  village.  1  he  sert,  aware  that  he  has  no  right  of  free 
migration,  buys,  it  wealthy,  a  temporary  permission  to  reside 
uhere  he  ]>leases.  away  from  his  owner,  whose  pecuniary  cm- 
iMirrassments,  or  moments  (>1  more  than  usual  benevolence,  are 
always  matched  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  for  negotiating 
succes.stully  a  final  emancipation. 

Such  is  the  state  of  pt  asjmtry  in  Russia;  the  state  of  Russian 
no  uhty  IS  not  less  strange  to  Englishmen.  In  England  the  idea 
1)  nobdit}  is  coupled  with  that  of  political  privileges,  of  great 
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lauded  property,  or  at  least  of  a  title  transiuitted  by  primogeni¬ 
ture.  This  is  not  the  case  in  continental  Europe,  where  all  the 
sons  of  a  ]u*ince,  count,  or  baron,  are  ])rinces,  counts,  and  barons, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  legitimate  descendants  of  an 
English  king  wo\dd  all  be  ]>rinc(^.  But  besides  this  titled 
nobility  there  is  yet  an  untitled  one  ;  in  fact,  to  be  a  nobleman 
means  to  be  a  freeman.  Formerly,  throughout  Europe,  the 
nobility  were  entitled  to  hold  landed  pro])erty  in  any  pcni  of  the 
country,  whilst  the  free  burgess  could  not  liold  it,  save  in  the 
teiritory  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  towns.  In  llussia, 
this  privilege  still  exists,  and  nobility,  therefore,  means  the 
landed  ^entrv.  But  since  Peter  the  (beat,  who  did  not  like  the 
indep(‘ndence  of  hereditary  nobility,  this  institution  has  been 
altered ;  it  has  b(‘come  a  nobility  of  functionaries.  Eveiy^  govern¬ 
ment  oflicial  is  ennobled  by  his  admission  to  ofhce ;  the  last 
clerk  gets  ])ersonal  nobility,  so  does  every  artist  when  admitted 
to  the  academy,  and  every  individual  who  has  received  an  impe¬ 
rial  reward.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  official  hierarchy,  this 
nobility  bt^comes  hereditary;  every  officer  of  the  army  is  an 
liereditary  nobleman,  and  Ins  rights  and  ])rivileges  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  descendants  of  the  Waraegs,  or  of  the  mediatized 
sov'creigns.  I'o  bind  this  extended  aristocracy  still  more  stiictly 
to  the  government,  the  noble  families  in  which  three  succi^ssive 
generations  hav'e  not  produced  a  single  ])Ci'son  who,  by  tilling  a 
gov’ernment  office,  has  renewed  his  nobility,  lose  their  privileges 
until  the  acce])tance  of  a  clerkship  or  a  lieutenancy  renders 
them  noble  again.  We  may  therefore  s<ay, — everybody  is  a 
m)bleman  in  llussia  who  is  not  a  serf,  and  is  either  a  functionary 
Ijimself,  or  a  son  or  grandson  of  a  fiinctionaiy",  just  as  in  China, 
where  the  only  aristocracy  is  the  aristocracy  of  functionaries. 
Such  .‘in  aristocracy,  of  course,  never  can  be  independent,  nor 
can  it  dare  to  enter  into  opposition  with  the  government.  The 
landed  ])ro]>ri(‘tors  do  not  derive  from  their  pro]KTty  any  im¬ 
portance  besidt's  that  of  wealth  ;  they  deriv'e  it  only  from  their 
connexions  with  the  bnreaucr.acy  of  the  empire.  For  them,  there¬ 
fore,  their  estates,  .and  the  labour  of  the  serfs,  which  gives  them 
v.alue,  is  merely  a  means  of  getting  more  income,  though  no  greater 
political  inffuence.  They  have  no  more  inducements  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  their  <lependants  than  the  slaveowners  of 
South  C^irolina,  whose  only  aim  is  to  m.ake  the  most  of  their 
labour.  The  nobility,  that  is  to  sjiy,  the  sh.'iven  classes  clad  in 
dress-coats,  have  no  interest  in  common  with  the  serfs,  who  are 
the  b<‘arded  poo])le  that  gird  the  shirt  above  the  trowsers  with  a 
leathern  belt. 

Herzen,  in  an  article  .addressed  to  the  Jersey  paper  ‘  T/Homme,^ 
givTs  us  the  following  elucidation  of  this  subject: — ‘  The  serfdom  of 
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tho  Russiiiii  ])Ciisiiiit  implies  the  serfdom  of  Russia  itself.  This  serf¬ 
dom  was  estahlished  hy  little  and  little  from  the  beginiiin^^  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  attained  its  full  develojunent  under 
the  philosophic  reign  ot  Catherine  II.  It  seems  almost  iiicon- 
ceivahle,  ami  it  will  take  some  time  yet  for  it  to  be  bdly  under¬ 
stood  in  Europe,  what  a  crime  it  has  been.  How  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  one  halt  of  a  population,  all  of  it  ot  the  same  race, 
j)ossessed  of  strength  of  limb  and  sense,  should  be  reduced  to 
slavt*ry  without  war,  without  compiest,  without  revolution,  solely 
bv  a  series  of  decrees  issued  by  one  individual,  a  series  of  immoral 
ronces.sions  and  of  abominable  pretensions^  It  has,  howxvcr, 
been  so  done,  and  done,  too,  in  a  period  of  scarcely  two  centuries 
and  a  half  The  old  Muscovite  government,  unorganized  and 
un]>rovided  with  the  means,  hardly  ever  reached  the  peasant  with 
its  inthience.  It  was  enough  for  it  that  no  one  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  supremacy,  and  that  the  taxes  were  i>aid  j)retty  regularly. 
As  for  the  j)easant,  he  lived  in  peace  under  the  charter  which 
nature  had  a.^signed  to  Russia  ;  that  is  to  say,  protected  by 
marshes,  dee])  morasses,  and  imjiassable  roads.  The  state  took 
no  concern  about  him,  and  he  took  as  little  about  the  state. 
AVhilst  he  was  thus  living  free  from  care  and  at  ease — a  usurping 
Czar,  Roris  (Jodounotl*,  and  some  of  his  lords,  set  on  by  the 
cxam])le  of  the  knights  of  CJermany,  who  had  introduced  a  cruel 
serfdom  on  their  Raltic  estates,  riveted,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centurx’,  chains  on  the  commonalty,  'which  every 
day  grew  more  strict.  First,  they  so  limited  the  right  of  the 
])easants  to  pass  from  one  cohiraune  to  another,  that  he  could 
only  do  .so  upon  one  day  in  the  year.  Afterwards  even  this  pri¬ 
vilege  was  aholished,  without  however  attempting  anything 
against  the  personal  rights  of  the  peasants.  Afterwards  came  a 
great  master,  Peter  I.  He  lixe<l  the  chain  on  firmly  with  a  pad¬ 
lock  of  (Jerman  manutacture.  Some  sinooth-.shaven  government 
f7n/)/o//^^‘,  calling  themsidves  by  the  titles  of  land  rath  or  land 
fiscal,  or  some  similar  Swedish  or  (lerman  name,  went  about 
dn'ssetl  in  a  ridiculous  fashion  among  the  village.s,  publishing  an 
edict,  written  in  bad  Russian,  and  unintelligible  to  the  peo))le. 
Tlicse  functionaries  then  made  their  inventory,  after  which  they 
tnade  a  jiroclamation — ‘‘That  the  dwellers  on  the  lands  of  the 
ditVerent  i)ro]>rietors  should  be  bound  to  the  land,  and  to  the  lord 
of  it,  uide.^s  within  a  certain  given  time  they  prote.sted  against  it. 
As  tile  arrival  ot  tlu»se  strang«*rs  liad  somewhat  struck  the  peasants 
^^itll  a  vague  apprehension  of  evil,  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  them 
clear  oft  without  anything  worse  than  what  tliey  considered  a 
soit  of  meaningle.ss  mummery.  I  liey  understood  nothing  of  what 
had  either  been  s;dd  or  done.  Not  only  were  the  people  igno¬ 
rant  ot  \vhat  wi\s  being  done — the  government  itself  was  not  a 
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wliit  wiser,  «tiuI  does  not  understniul  even  to  tliis  day  what  it  wiis 
doing.  “  1  am  very  sure/'  wrote  with  Ids  own  hand  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  ‘‘  tliat  the  Side  of  serfs,  ilet ached  from  the  soil,  and 
apart  from  its  sale,  has  betiii  long  forhiilden  by  law."  Ho,  there¬ 
fore,  required  the  Council  of  State  to  let  him  know  by  virtue  of 
what  regulations  the  pojisants  were  permitted  to  besoKl  in  person 
and  individually.  The  (^ouncil  of  State,  not  knowing  of  any  law 
which  authorized  such  sides,  had  recourse  to  the  Senate.  In  vain 
were  its  archives  ransacked,  nothing  of  the  sort  was  found,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  which  wouhl  hiive  enforcetl  the  very  o|)po- 
site.  In  ii  ukas(‘  of  Peter  I.,  addressed  to  the  Senate,  the  C/Zar 


expresses  his  indignation  “that  in  Russia  men  were  sold  like 
cattle,"  and  lu»  orders  them  to  prepare  a  law  “to  prohibit  such 
trathc,  and,  if  it  is  possihh*,  to  hinder  human  sales,  unless  with 


the  hind."  The  Emperor  ^licholas  phiced  some  impediment  in 


the  way  of  this  kind  of  sale.  But,  uidiapjnly,  he  also  did  harm 


where  he  wished  to  do  gooil.  Such  is  ever  the  result  of  half 


measures  and  of  the  acts  of  arbitrary  ])ower.' 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  authors  in  Russia  dare  not 
approach  the  fearful  ([uestion  of  seifage,  lest  they  might  become 
olmoxious  to  their  ]>ublic.  The  peasants,  of  course,  cannot  roatl, 
and  there  are  no  educated  middle  chuss(‘s  in  Russia.  The  public 
which  can  be  reached  by  an  author,  is  financially  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  serfage ;  emancipation  is  a  bugbear,  even  to 
the  most  liberal  Russian,  as  hateful  as  despotism  itself.  Gogol 
could  bring  befon^  his  aristocratic  readers  the  greediness  and 
drunkenne.ss,  the  vanity  and  servility,  and  the  petty  tyranny  of 
the  country  gentlemen  in  one  of  his  novels;  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  institution  of  serfage.  The  enlightened 
])ublic  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peti.Tsburgh  liked  to  laugh  at  the 
country  squire,  l)ut  felt  no  compassion  for  his  victim.  P^ven  in 
Poland,  where  serfdom  never  had  such  hideous  features  as  in 


Russia,  the  emancipation  of  the  pi  asants,  j)ropose<l  by  Roman- 
Soltyk  to  tlu'  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  during  the  last  war  of 
Independenct^,  in  bS.*B,  could  not  obtain  a  majority.  We  visited 
a  distingui.shed  refugee,  a  Polish  prince,  in  bS3S,  in  Galicia,  on 
his  Austrian  estates.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  who 
had  cheerfully  ])ut  at  stake  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  war  of 
1831,  and  had  lost  his  estates  in  IVdand  Proper  by  confi.scation 
without  regret.  We  asked  him  why,  in  the  last  struggle,  they 
liad  not  given  freedom  to  the  peasant,  and  developed  the  force 
of  his  country  by  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom.  His  answer  was: 
‘Confiscation  remains  confiscation,  whether  done  by  the  Polish 
diet  or  by  the  Russian  Czar ;  whether  enriching  a  Muscovite 
general  or  a  Polish  pea.sant.’  The  Hungarian  aristocracy  alone, 
amongst  all  the  aristocracies  of  the  world,  was  wise,  just,  ami 
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genrrous  enough  to  enfranchise  the  peasant  by  a  public  act, 
without  being  forced  by  an  actual  rising,  or  even  a  threatening 
outbreak  of  the  oppressed  class.  And  yet,  long  before  1818,  no 
sertdoiu  existed  in  Hungiiryj  and  it  w;is  not  only  political  rights, 
but  the  title  of  the  peasiint  s  copyhold,  which  was  liberally  granted 
by  the  Hungarian  nobility  to  the  lower  classBs.  T.he  aristocracy, 
which  formerly  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  undertook,  besides, 
to  give  up  this  unjust  exemption,  and  assumed  its  proportionate 
shan*  in  all  the  burdens  of  the  state.  Those  Russians  who  have, 
bv  voliuitary  or  forced  exile  in  western  Rurope,  become  aware  ot 
the  baneful  influence  of  serfdom,  endeavour  to  spread  the  notion 
of  emanci|)ation  among  their  countrymen  at  home  ;  and  the  long 
exile  of  the  Pole.s,  since  18.*il,  kvs  impressed  them  with  the  belief 
that  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  Poland  must  likewise  break 
the  fetters  of  agricultural  bondage.  Nevertheless,  Russian  authors 
remain  silent  on  this  subject  in  Russia,  though  the  (piestion  of 
severing  the  feudal  links  between  lord  and  serf  miglit  perhaps 
be  treated  there  with  impunity,  as  long  as  it  involves  no  censure 
of  the  government,  and  is  not  discussed  in  its  connexion  with 
political  freeiloin.  The  silence  of  their  authors,  in  this  respect, 
is  characteristic. 
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W  F.  know  of  few  men  whose  competency  to  disi'uss  the  ipiestions  treated 
m  iLs  \olume  is  cgual  to  that  of  its  author.  Endowed  with  high 
lu  ura  po^^crs,  cultivated  by  deep  and  varied  seholarshij),  and  able  to 
express  inisell  m  masculine  language,  whether  by  speech  or  hy  writing, 
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he  has  made  liiinselt*  thoroughly  aotiuaiuteil  with  the  princi])al  writers 
on  Christianity,  both  of  ancient  and  nKxlern  times,  in  the  various  lan- 
guai^t's  of  Kurope ;  and  he  has  brought  these  advantages  to  the  truly 
sK'ientitic  examination  of  this  graaul  ttontroversy  in  ;dl  its  varied  bt^ar- 
ings.  The  publication  is  peculiarly  seasonable.  Its  all-prevailing 
recommendation  is  its  lucidity.  The  writer  confines  himself  to  the 
simple  object  of  stating  the  evidence  that  the  Four  Gospels  ai‘e  genuine 
documents,  and  that  certain  facts  recordetl  in  them  prove  Christianity 
to  be  divine.  The  ordinary  argument  founded  on  the  universid  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Four  Gos])els  in  the  Christian  Church  towards  the  eml  ot 
the  second  century,  and  on  the  direct  historical  evidence  ol  writers 
before  the  last  (pnu’ter  of  that  century,  is  followed  by  a  searching  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  fiction  adopted  by  llishop  Marsh,  trom  JLichoniy  ot  an 
original  gospel  altered  anil  extended  into  many  gosi>els,  from  which 
the  Church  in  the  second  century  is  thought  to  have  selected  the 
four  which  we  now  use.  After  tliis  comes  the  com])letest  examina¬ 
tion  in  our  language  of  the  ‘  mythical  ’  hypothesis  of  Strauss.  The 
author  proves — to  us  most  satisfactorily — that  the  formation  of  such 
a  cycle  of  myths  and  legends,  as  Strauss  supposes  the  evangelical  his- 
torv  to  be,  woidd  have  been  improbable  in  the  space  of  time  which 
must  necessarily  be  assigned  for  it ;  that  this  cycle  of  myths  is  incre¬ 
dible,  as  su]>])oscd  to  have  arisen  among  the  people  to  w^hoin  it  is 
iiscribcd  in  that  age  of  criticism  and  learning — that  the  hyjiothesis 
does  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  use  and  early  jirogress  of 
Christianity — that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  prominence  given  to  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles — that  the  suppo¬ 
sition  is  opposed  to  the  known  characters  and  actions  of  the  early 
disci])les — that  the  projioundcr  of  this  o})inion  is  involved  in  contra¬ 
dictions  and  glaring  inconsistencies — and,  finally,  that  his  admission  ot 
Christ’s  being  a  real  living  rabbi  in  Judaia,  is  fatal  to  his  scheme,  inas¬ 
much  as  such  an  admission  ])lac*cs  Jesus  beyond  the  sphere  of  myth*. 

‘  I  miglit  add  otlicr  reasons,’  he  concludes,  ‘  Ibr  rejecting  this  theory  of 
the  mythic  origin  of  our  canonical  gospels.  But  it  is  unnecessary. 
Wdiat  I  have  advanced  is  sutlicient,  I  believe,  to  show  the  utter  ground¬ 
lessness  and  folly  of  such  an  opinion.  After  having  looked  at  it  on  all 
sides,  1  can  regard  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  jdiantasy — the 
creation  of  men  of  ingenuity  and  leaniing,  but  whose  intellects  have 
never  been  disciplined  to  the  calm  jiondering  of  evidence,  and  who 
have  never  been  sutliciently  imyiressed  with  the  sacredness  of  facts^  or 
the  absurdity  of  making  such  give  way  to  mere  subjective  iinjiressioiLS 
and  abstrai  t  reasonings.’  T’he  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occujiied 
with  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  .lesus,  his  mira<.*les,  predictions,  and  teaching,  as 
reiuirdcd  by  the  Kvangelists.  We  commend  the  entire  treatwe  with 
great  conlidcnce,  as  solving  the  main  ditficidties  which  have  Ixien  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  <iuestion  by  the  obscure  and  intangible  ingenuities  of 
German  writers. 

Tlie  exposure  of  those  ingenuities  by  a  writer  so  well  cpialified  to 
make  it,  is  the  chanicteristic  excellence  of  this  admirable  volume.  He 
justly  complains  of ‘the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  expression  indulged 
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in  l)y  nearly  all  the  more  inodern  ol>jectors  to  Cliristianlty— -qualities 
which  reiuler  it  l’n‘(iuently  iinpussihle  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  that 
we  have  exactly  a])prehcn(UHl  their  meanini:^.  It  was  not  so  w  ith  the 
earlier  race  of  intidels;  at  least,  in  this  eountiy'.  llolinghioke,  Collins, 
Timlal,  Hume,  and  the  rest,  wrote  like  men  whose  conceptions  were  pre¬ 
cise,  and  who  knew’  exactly  what  they  intended  to  say.  1  he  result  is, 
that  w’ith  a  very  moderate  degree  ot  attention,  we  can  ahvays  obtain  an 
exact  jHTception  Indh  of  their  positions,  and  ot  the  reasonings  hy  which 
they  have  endeavouied  to  sustain  them,  dhe  advantage  ot  this  to  an 
op|H)nent  is  manifest;  and  this  may  ])erhaps  he  one  reason  why  it  has 
been  so  singnlarly  denied  to  us  hy  those,  who  ot  late  years  have  sought 
to  shake  our  faith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Another  reason  may 
he,  that  as  most  of  the  intidelity  which  has  been  recently  i)ro})agated 
througli  the  ])ress  here  has  heen  borrowed  from  (Jermany,  and  as  the 
German  writers  are  not  remarkable^  as  a  class,  for pcUiicuht if  of  thinking, 
it  may  he  shrewdly  sus])ected  that  they  have  communieated  a  share  of 
their  cloudiiu‘ss  to  their  Uritish  diseiples, — if,  indeed,  there  he  not  room 
to  doubt  whether  the  lattt*r  alw  ays  understood  their  masters,  or  their 
masters  alwai/s  iindersfood  fhemselres.'  We  commend  to  the  n'ader’s 
S]>ecial  attention  the  chapters  on  the  Charaeter  of  Christ—  its  fault¬ 
lessness — its  ]>ositive  excellence — its  perfect  cqui])oise — its  historical 
reality — its  hearing  on  His  religion;  andals(\  the  following  chapter  on 
His  iliracles.  where  the  (piestion  is  discussed  with  a  breadth,  minute¬ 
ness,  and  mastery,  which  are  most  refreshing.  He  has  ‘  ju’oved  inli- 
delity  unphilosophical,  and  shown  that  a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of 
.lesiis  C'hrist  rests  \ipon  the  same  basis  on  which  the  whole  splendid 
structure  of  modern  experimental  science  rests.’  We  are  persuaded  that 
this  ‘vindication’  will  carry  conviction  to  all  minds  that  will  calmly 
and  earnestly  study  it.  It  oiKjht  to  he  so  studied,  ami  by  large 
numlH*rs  we  hope  it  will,  and  that  the  author's  recompense  will  ho 
hriglit  as  heaven,  and  lasting  as  eternity. 
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( 'laude^  the  Colporteur.  Hy  the  author  of  ‘  ^larv  Powell.’  Host  Svo. 
Jack  and  the  Tanner  of  ICymondham.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of 
Kdward  ^  1.  Hy  the  author  of  ‘  Mary  Powell.’  With  Front i.'^piece. 
Post  Svo.  London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  Co. 


Of  the  general  characteristics  ot  this  author  wc  need  sav  nothing,  as 
we  have  had  treipient  oj>portunities  of  introducing  her  volumes  to  our 
readers.  1  hey  are  admirably  conceived  and  well  executed,  and  ‘  The 
t  hnmicles  ui  Merry  Kngland’  is  tar  from  being  the  least  valuable  of 
them.  I  he  title  ot  the  w’ork  eonvtws  an  accurate  notion  of  its  character. 
All  history,  save  that  which  is  inspired,  resolves  itself  into  the  fabulous, 

authentic.  Ot  the  tirst  and  second  divisions  of 
mglish  history  little  is  known  by  our  countrymen,  and  the  object  of 
t  u  prcNcnt  ^ohlme  is  to  narrate  in  simple  and  somewhat  anti(|ue 
^t\le  the  events  which  Kdong  to  the  tirst  and  second  of  these 
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tli visions.  ‘  1  comineiul  it  to  your  jinl^nuMit,’  says  the  author, 
‘neither  riuslily  t(>  believe  all,  nor  see]>tieally  to  doubt  everHhin^; 
in  the  absenee  ot*  hisjjher  evidenee,  lower  evidence  has  its  com¬ 
parative  authority.’  On  this  ]>rinciple  the  volume  is  composed, 
and  many  of  our  younj^  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  ot*  iii- 
torination  which  it  eommunieates.  The  narrative  is  founded  on  our 
ohler  ehronielers,  and  deals  with  the  various  fortunes  of  the  llritons, 
Koinans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  It  extends  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Ste})hen,  the  fourth  Norman  king,  and  will  be  followed,  we 
hope,  by  similar  volumes  devoted  to  the  successive  ])eriods  of  our 
history.  The  student  will  not,  of  course,  he  satistii‘d  with  such  a  work. 
It  is  not  intended  for  him.  Its  vocation  respects  another  and  more 
numerous  class,  for  whose  enlightemmmt  it  is  admirably  fitted.  Such 
a  work  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaki'n  the  desire  of  fuller  information, 
and  will  prepare  readers  for  the  more  elaborate  and  more  extended 
researches  of  other  writers.  AVe  differ  somewhat  from  the  author  in 
the  view  given  of  the  mission  of  Augustine.  It  was  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  religious,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  a  to])ic. 
Our  young  readers  especially  will  find  ‘The  Chronicles  of  Merry  Eng¬ 
land’  an  instructive  and  fascinating  companion. 

‘Claude,  the  Colporteur,’  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  missionary 
labor,  sometimes  loosely  written  and  supplying  only  a  very  partial  view 
of  the  life  described.  I’lu*  authoress  is  too  fretiuent  in  her  appi*aranees 
before  the  ])\d>lic  to  allow  of  her  ])aying  due  attention  to  the  accuracy 
and  comj)letoness  of  her  attin*.  She  is  hazarding  a  great  evil,  against 
which  we  earnestly  caution  her.  She  need  not  rival  some  of  the 
novelists  of  the  day  in  order  to  sustain  her  rei)utation  as  an  attractive 
and  useful  writer.  We  say  thus  much  in  real  good  will,  and  woiddnot 
have  it  to  be  understood  for  more  than  is  intended.  The  ])resent 
volume  w  ill  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  contains  passtiges  of  great 
j)athos  and  beauty.  Some  of  its  sketches  display  the  authoress’s  bi'st 
powers  and  the  sj)irit  which  j)ervados  it  is  eminently  ehristiaidike. 
The  labors  of  Claude  in  selling  tin*  Bible  are  too  uniformly  pleasing, 
and  his  <lemeanor  partakes  too  largely  of  the  perfection  of  tlu*  idealist. 
It  woidd  have  been  well,  certainly  more  truthlike,  to  have  shaded 
the  brightness  of  the  picture. 

‘  .lack  and  the  Tanner  of  Wymondham’  is  a  book  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  intended  for  railway  readers,  and 
is  well  suited  to  afford  them  entertaining,  and  not  altogether  unin- 
struetive,  occupation.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
when  men’s  minds  were  agitated  by  the  great  changes  recently  intro¬ 
duced.  T1  le  tale  is  founded  on  the  w  ild  and  law  less  efforts  of  an  igno- 
rant  peasantry,  headed  by  an  unprincipled  demagogue,  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  w  ealth  and  independence  of  their  richer  neighbours.  The 
characters  are  sketched  with  sj)irit,  and  the  general  comj)osition, 
though  somewhat  loose  and  hasty,  possesses  many  elements  of  interest 
and  power. 
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1.  Thf  Poetical  Jfori'Jt  of  WiUiam  Cowprr.  With  Life,  Critical  Dis- 

sertations,  and  Explanatory'  Notes.  By  the  llev.  Georj-e  GUtLllan. 

8vo.  Two  Vols.  Edinhur^h:  James  Nichol. 

2.  Poetical  IPorks  of  IVilliani  Cowper,  Edited  by  Kobcrt  Bell. 

Eeap.  Hvo.  Vols.  1.  and  11.  London  i  John  W.  1  aiker  iSo  8on. 

3.  Poetical  Horka  of  John  Dnjden.  Eilited  by  Robert  Bell.  Feap. 

bvo.  Vol.  111.  London:  Jolm  W.  Barker  Son. 

Gilfillan  truly  remarks,  that  Cowper’s  writings  ‘  are  still  as 
much  read  and  relished  as  ever  they  were.’  l.he  truth  ot  this  state¬ 
ment  is  eonlirined  by  the  apjx'arance  of  two  new  editions,  each  ol  them 
possessin*^  very  considerable  attractions,  and  obviously  calculatin'^  ou 
a  larj^c  circle  of  readers.  Great  changes  have  taken  ])lace  during  the 
Ixst  iiftv  years  in  the  poetical  tastes  of  the  public.  Men  have  j)assed 
from  one  exti’eme  to  another.  l*ope  has  been  exehanged  tor  Byrou ; 
;md  the  hist  has  iu  his  turn  given  place  to  less  passionate  and  stormy,  but 
more  natural  iuul  healthy  worshippers,  of  the  !Muses.  In  the  midst  of 
;U1  these  changes,  Cowper  hits  retained  his  jiseendaney.  Rising  rapidly 
into  fame,  he  luis  continued  to  delight  aiul  instruct  successive  gene¬ 
rations,  and  is  now  more  popular  than  ever. 

The  two  editions  before  us  possess  distinctive  characters.  Mr.  (ill- 
fillan's  is  the  library  edition;  ^Ir.  Bell’s  the  pocket  companion.  The 
first  is  comprised  in  two  bulky  volumes,  which  are  introduced  by  a 
sketch  of  the  life,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  poetry,  of  Cowper.  We 
have  read  these  Introductions  with  very  considerable  pleasuiv.  They 
are  written  in  ^Ir.  Giltillan’s  best  style.  The  subject  was  evidently  a 
pleasing  one,  and  he  has  descanted  on  it  with  the  fervor  of  an  eiumest 
and  discrimuiating  lulmiration.  Sympathizing  with  the  religious  views 
of  Cowper,  Mr.  Giltillan  was  pre-eminently  qualilied  to  do  justice  to 
those  portions  of  his  hero's  biography  at  which  many  have  stumbled. 
It  is  a  d;u*k  picture  which  he  draws.  The  glory  of  the  j)oet  is  neces- 
.sarily  shaded  by  the  terrible  malady  of  the  sutlerer.  We  feel  acutely 
the  ;igonies  endured,  whilst  we  njoiee  in  the  glorious  legacy  which  has 
1)0011  IxHpieathcd.  Happily  the  season  of  groans  and  tears  is  past,  and 
the  b;inl,  whos<.*  earthly  sorrows  were  so  terrible,  is  now  taking  part  iu 
the  nobler  song  of  a  more  joyous  worl  1.  Mr.  Bc‘irs  sketch  of  Cowper’s 
biography  is  more  lull  of  contempt jrancous  incident  than  that  of  Mr. 
Giltillan.  He  has  printed  *  Cowpurr  s  Poems’  in  chronologieid  order, 
and  has  bevn  at  eon>idcrable  to  purify  the  text  from  the  cor¬ 

ruptions  into  which  it  nas  lluleo.  His  critical  notices  are  pretlxed  to 
the  ><.*vt'ral  p^x-ins,  and  numerous  n  -tes  are  scattered  throughout  the 
volumes,  s<*vcral  of  wLLh  throw  much  light  on  idlusions  that  might 
otherwise  be  obscurc.  W  c  should  have  been  glad  if  something  more 
had  Wen  done  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Gildllan.  Few  poets  make  such 
snuUl  demands  on  an  editor  as  Cowper ;  but  in  the  course  of  sixty  years, 
numy  idlusions,  wbieh  were  obvious  at  tlie  time,  must  become  unin¬ 
telligible  to  a  general  roa«ler.  Mr.  Bell’s  ecUtion  is  to  consist  of  three 
\  olumes,  the  last  ot  which  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  J  uly. 

Ihe  third  volume  ot  Drydeu  compltdes  the  ‘Annotated’  edition  ot 
tins  celebrated  Poet,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  ijuaUties  which 
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we  liavo  polntt‘d  out  in  our  notice  of  its  proclccessors.  It  is  the  best 
extant  edition  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  Knj^lish  poetry,  and  is  well 
cMititled  to  an  lu>norahle  ])laee  in  every  eolleetion  of  oiu*  national  bimls. 
It  is  deeply  to  he  deplored  that  the  ])rolo^ues  and  epilogues  of  Drydeu 
are  so  sadly  defiled  by  the  licentiousness  of  his  Ji^e,  ;uul  we  should  have 
Ih'en  ^lail  to  tind  that  they  ha<l  het*n  omitted  by  Mr.  Bell.  We  thank 
him  h)r  his  labor,  and  hope  he  will  he  eneourageil  by  the  favor  of  the 
public  to  prosecute  his  large  undertaking. 


1.  Voltaire  anil  Hia  Times.  By  L.  F.  Bungener.  Authorised  Transla- 
ti«)n.  Fea]).  Svo.  Fdinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  Co. 

2.  Julian  :  0)\  The  Close  of  an  Era.  By  L.  F.  Bungener,  Fep.  Svo. 
In  two  volumes.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  V'irtue,  A  Co. 

dbii:  former  works  of  M.  Bungener  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  and 
will  prepare  them  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  these  volumes.  The 
author  has  probably  done  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to 
familiarize  the  more  tragical  periods  of  French  ecele.siiustieal  history  to 
the  Fnglish  public,  rins  was  much  needed,  as  a  singular,  and  far  from 
en*ditable,  ignorance  has  long  ])revailed  amongst  us.  His  style  is 
singularly  lulapted  to  give  interest  to  his  thenu*.  It  partakes  largely 
of  the  vivacity  and  picturestpie  character  of  the  French  school.  M. 
Bungeiua*  does  not  aim  at  the  gravity  of  the  historical  jmlge.  Many 
])oints  are  left  unexhausted,  lie  is  content  with  allusions  and  light 
touches  where  an  Fnglishman  would  j)arade  authorities  and  expend 
much  time  on  the  discussion  of  minute  points.  The  works  before  us 
ditler  from  each  other  in  character.  ‘  Voltaire  and  his  Times’  unites 
s}»eculation  and  anecdote  to  an  extent  which  English  authorship  rarely 
attempts.  It  throws  considerable  light  on  the  character  and  views  of 
Voltaire,  mixe«l  with  a  thousand  otlier  themes  which  the  state  of 
French  literature  and  society  suggest.  ‘.lulian’  ])artakes  more  closely 
ol‘  the  charactiu*  of  the  novel,  and,  by  the  variety  of  ehanKrters  intro- 
duei'd,  the  a})propriateness  of  the  part  jissigned  to  each,  luul  the 
terrible  eatiustropbe  elicited  from  their  conjoint  inliuence,  it  keeps 
thor(»ughly  alive  the  attiaition  of  the  ri‘ader,  whilst  it  enlarges  greatly 
his  knowh‘dge  of  Frem*h  society.  Both  works  ]>ertain  to  the  close 
of  the  ancien  rn/ime  in  France,  ami  exj)lain  much  which  appears 
incom})rehensible  in  the  <leeomposition  of  morals  that  so  fatally 
characterised  our  continental  neighbours  towards  the  termination  of 
the  last  centurv.  Louis  XV L  and  his  beautiful  but  thoughtless  and 
versatile  ipieen,  their  b*ading  courtiers,  the  statesmen  who  presided  in 
their  councils,  the  dissolute  aristocracy  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
the  intriguing  clergy,  win)  bore  the  name  but  renounced  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  together  with  the  inrtdel  and  atheistic  j)hilosophers,  who 
laughed  at  religion,  and  prepari‘d  the  way  for  the  ‘  Age  of  Reason,’  aro 
all  introduced  in  appropriate  costume  and  iiuide  to  contribute  to  the 
fearful  tragedy  that  was  enact(‘d.  We  should  not  point  to  either  of  the 
works  as  satisfying  the  impiiries  of  the  hi.storical  student.  Their 
vocation  is  dilferent,  and  this  vocation  they  ably  fullil  by  stimulating 
curiosity,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  fora  more  laborious  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  period  refenvtl  to. 
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The  Colhcted  Works  of  Duf/nhl  Sfewarf  Esq., 

Sir  William  llamiltmi,  ISart.  Svo.  Vol.  1.  Ldinburgli:  Ihomas 
Constable  Si  Co. 

Tins  voliiiiit*  will  1m*  heartily  woli'oinotl.  The  roj)ut.ition  of  Du^akl 
Stewart  and  ol  liis  distinijnished  Kditor  led  main  to  iijoicc  in  the  aii- 
iioiiiicemriit  ot  the  t*ditioii  ot  whieh  it  forms  the  commciucmciit,  aiul 
the  stvle  in  whieh  it  is  now  j^iven  to  the  i»uhlie  leaves  nothinj,^  to  he 
th>in-d.  The  edition  will  not  consist  of  a  inere  reprint  of  Professor 
Stewart’s  works.  Jlis  maniiseript  eorreetions,  and  many  important 
additions,  will  1h*  ineliided,  and  several  valuable  extracts  trom  his 
literarv  remains  will  he  incorporated  in  his  treatises,  or  be  appended  to 
them."  Tlie  pre.<ent  volume  contains  the  ‘Dissertation  exhibiting  the 
proj^ress  of  metaphvsieal,  ethical,  and  political  philo.‘iO])hy,  since  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Kurope,’  originally  prefixed  to  the  ‘  Supplement  to 
the  Kneyelopa'dia  Pritanniea.’  The  concluding  chapter  of  Part  Third, 
and  its  Note,  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  together  with  nume¬ 
rous  and  extensive  additions.  A  well  digested  index  is  also  su])])lied, 
anil  appropriate  running  titles  are  inserted,  which  givatly  facilitate 
referi*nee.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  some  of  the  views 
broached  by  Profes.sor  Stewart,  all  competent  judges  are  united  in 
regarding  t Ids  Dissertation  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
contributions  to  mental  science  made  in  the  present  century.  It  dis- 
jdays  a  vast  range  of  reading,  profound  knowledge  of  the  views  of  pre¬ 
vious  philoso]diers,  a  candid  and  eipdtable  construction  of  their  theories, 
and  a  rare  style,  ]>re-eminently  adapted  to  the  clear  and  forcible  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  author’s  own  opinions.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  to  sui)]>ly  a 
biographical  memoir  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  we  shall  defer  till  its 
appearance  a  review  of  his  philosophical  system.  The  materials  for  a 
more  enlightened  judgment  than  can  at  pre.sent  be  formed  will  then  be 
before  us,  and  we  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opj)ortunity  of 
analyzing  the  views,  and  of  recording  our  estimate  of  the  great  services, 
of  the  Kdinburgh  IVofessor.  We  content  our.sclves,  therefore,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  with  simply  reporting  the  a])pearanee  and  distinctive  character  of 
this  edition,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  studv  of  mental  science. 


( yclopirdia  EihlioqrapJiica.  A  Library  ^Manual  of  Theological  and 

(leneral  Literature,  and  (luide  to  Looks  for  Authors,  Preachers, 
Students,  and  Literarv  ^len.  Analytical,  Bibliograjdiical,  and 
Biographical.  By  .lames  Darling.  Imperial  Svo.  Part  XXL 
London  :  James  Darling. 


1  Ills  /  art  completes  one  of  the  most  useful  works  whieh  the  press  has 
sent  forth  for  some  years  past.  The  want  of  a  well  digested  biblio- 
gra])hieal  work  on  theology  and  cognate  subjects  has  long  been  felt  as 

This  want  is  attempted  to  l>e  su])])lied  by 
*  Ir.  Darling.and  the  manner  in  whieh  he  has  executed  his  task  is  entitled 
to  the  In’st  thanks  of  all  men  ot  letters.  The  work  is  not  confined  to 
t  \eolog\,  though  chiefly  occupied  with  it.  It  contains  selections  of 
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the  best  works  in  various  brauehes  of  literature,  but  is  csj^ecially  full 
in  the  information  eoinmunieated  on  the  several  (lej)artments  of 
theology,  ‘  iiu-huling  biblical  criticism,  commentaries,  sermons,  disserta¬ 
tions,  and  other  illustrations  of  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses,  of 
Holy  Scripture  ;  the  constitution,  government,  discipline,  and  liturgies 
of  the  Christian  Church;  doctrinal,  practical,  and  polemical  divinity; 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biogra])hy  ;  the  com}>lcte  works  of  the  P\ithers 
of  the  Church  and  other  Divines,  ancient  and  modern.*  A  brief 
biographical  notice  of  each  author  is  su])plied,  on  which  much  labor 
has  been  expended  ;  and  the  titles  of  all,  or  of  the  most  important,  of 
the  works  of  each  is  inserted.  Critical  notices  of  these  works  arc 
given  wheri‘  necessary.  The  variations  of  dirterent  editions  are  speci- 
tied,  and  those  whicli  are  deemed  the  best  are  j>ointed  out.  The  work 
is  the  result  of  nearly  ten  years’  labor,  ‘  oi-cupying,’  Mr.  Darling 
informs  us,  ‘  every  hour  that  could  be  spared  from  a  laborious  oceuj>a- 
tion  or  necessary  rest.’  If  our  space  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  great  value  of  the  work.  From  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  abstain,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  strong  expression 
<.)f  our  judgmeiit,  that  the  work  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
student,  and  should  lind  an  immediate  place  in  every  library.  As  ii 
book  of  ri‘fert'nce  it  is  unrivalled ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
all  our  readers.  Having  carefully  examined  some  of  its  articles,  we 
feel  authorized  to  ex})ress  a  strong  opinion  on  its  merits.  It  is 
full  without  redundancy  ;  minute  in  its  information  ;  simi)le  in  its 
jdan  ;  free  Irom  sectarian  bias,  and  replete  with  marks  of  laborious 
n*seareh  and  of  intelligent  discrimination.  Such  a  work  is  a  real  boon, 
the  full  vahie  of  which  can  be  known  only  after  repeated  or  long- 
continued  use. 


•  f 


1.  The  ll'orh’fi  of  the  liei\  S^fdnejf  Smith.  X(‘w  Kdition.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Feaj).  Svo.  London  :  Longman  Si  Co. 

1*.  Selections  Jrom  the  JJVitinf/s  of  the  Jirv.  Sydney  Smith,  Parts 
1.  and  11.  LoiuUm:  Longman  Co. 

\Vf.  are  glad  to  meet  with  an  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Pev.  Sydney 
Smith  in  a  less  costly  Ibrm  than  the  om*  originally  ])ublished.  ’Fhe 
price  of  tlu‘  octavo  edition  necessarily  limited  its  cireiihition,  and  it  is 
one*  of  the  best  signs  of  the  tinu's,  that  our  most  rcspt*ctable  publishers, 
after  having  siipplie*!  the  wealthy  classes,  address  themselves  to  the 
far  largm*  sindion  of  the  reading  public.  The  Messrs.  Longman  are 
honorably  distinguishing  themselves  in  this  rcs])eet,  and  their  enterprise, 
we  feel  assured,  will  provi*  as  remunerativt?  to  tlnmiselves,  as  it  is  bene- 
tieial  to  the  p\d)lie.  The  present  edition  of  the  Ucv.  Sydney  Smith’s 
works  contains  all  that  is  included  in  the  octavo  edition,  whilst  its  j)rice 
is  considerably  less.  It  is  ]>rinted  in  the  same  size  as  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
K<says,  and  will  be  heartily  weleonuMl  by  a  mnn(.*rous  class.  Theni 
arc  many  things  in  these*  volumes  from  which  we  dissent,  yet  there  is 
a  freshness  and  intellectual  force  throughout  them,  combined  with 
many  sound  and  healthful  views,  which  wc  thoroughly  a})prove.  The 
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lo  wliicli  tlicv  l>6lon^  forms  oiio  of  the  most  \aluablc  a.(ldltions 
to  Knplish  literature  which  mcKlem  times  have  witnessed.  We  shall 
be  ^dad  to  lind  that  the  demand  for  this  edition  encourages  the  ]»uh- 
lishers  to  take  another  stc])  in  advance,  by  bringing  out  a  yet  cheai»cr 
n‘print,  similar  to  that  which  is  in  the  course  of  imblieation,  in  the 
eas«*  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  Kssays. 

T'hc  Mecfiotijt  form  two  Parts  of  the  ‘Traveller’s  Library,’  and  are 
taken,  not  only  Irom  the  three  volumes  noticed  above,  but  from  the 
Lecturi‘s  |uiblislK*d  subsequently  to  Mr.  Smith’s  death.  They  are 
admirahly  adajdcd  to  instruct,  as  well  as  interest, — containing  a  large 
mass  of  sound  thinking,  expressed  in  a  bright  and  forcible  style. 
Young  men  cspeciidly  will  find  them  amongst  the  most  attractive  and 
inlbnuing  conij)anions  they  can  choose. 


Mntioirs  of  the  Court  of  Prussia.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Edward 

Vchse.  lly  Fnuiz  C.  F.  Demmler.  Crown  8vo.  London :  T. 

Nelson  Sons. 

Wk  have  read  this  v()lun\e  with  considerable  jdeasure.  It  is  character- 
by  the  diligent  research  of  German  authorship,  and  brings 
together  a  larg<'  mass  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Frussia  and 
of  Kuro|K*  during  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  centuries. 
It  commences  with  Frederic  William  1.,  whose  history,  together  with 
that  of  Fr(‘deric  the  Great,  Frederic  William  11.,  and  Frederic 
William  111.,  is  detaiUil  with  much  minuteness.  The  character  and 
policy  of  the  Frussian  monarchs  arc  oj)en  to  great  censure.  I'he 
stH-ond  of  the  four  named  above  was  a  terrible  scourge  to  Europe.  Ily 
the  false  standanl  of  politicians  he  is  denominated  ‘  Great  ;’  but 
according  to  the  more  enlightened  judgment  of  moralists,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christianity,  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
criminal  and  ruthless  monarchs  ever  given  to  a  nation.  His  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  means  by  which  to  indulge  it. 
liegardless  of  the  lives  of  others,  he  sacrificed  thousands  for  the 
ai‘comj>lishment  of  his  schemes.  He  raised  Frussia,  it  is  true,  to  a 
lii*st-rate  power,  but  the  sacritices  he  demanded  of  her  were  terrible, 
and  the  impress  he  left  on  her  institutions  was  that  of  a  military 
(h‘s]H>tism.  As  a  general,  his  genius  was  of  a  high  order,  but  in  all 
other  rc.qnK'ts  he  was  infinitely  beneath  our  own  Cromwell,  to  say 
nothing  of  Washington.  To  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the 
history  of  his  reign  and  the  ]>rogrcss  of  the  Frussian  monarchy,  we 
nvoinmend  the  |HTUsal  of  Dr.  \  disc’s  volume,  which  is  published  at 
the  extMHMlingly  low’  ]>riee  ot  six  shillings.  The  volume  belongs  to 
‘Nelson's  >bHleni  Library  of  History,  T’ravel,  and  General  Literature,* 
which  ]»romises  to  1h*  one  oi  the  most  valuable  of  modern  series. 


Itussia  and  hngland :  their  Streiu/th  and  JT  eah'ncss.  F»v  dohn  Ileynell 
Morell.  leap.  8vo.  pp.  i>5.  London:  Tridmer  6i  Co. 

W  have  read  ]^lr.  Morell  s  small  volume  with  conllieting  emotions. 
The  tacts  which  it  details  are  well  adapted  to  stir  the  hearts  of  our 
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coimtn’men,  but  thei*e  is  an  intemperance  and  acrimony  in  some  of  his 
statements  which  weaken  his  advocacy  and  militate  ajj^ainst  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  wliich  he  would  lead.  We  rec^ret  this  on  many  accounts. 
There  is  enough  in  the  unscrupulous  policy  of  Kussia  to  aw’aken  detes¬ 
tation  without  aid  l>einpj  borrowed  from  doubtful  and  suspicious 
sources.  The  author’s  ailvocacy  would  have  been  more  powerful  had 
it  been  calmer  and  less  marked  by  bitterness.  Hitherto  our  country¬ 
men  have  known  little  of  the  doings  of  Uussia  in  Circassia  and  other 
neighboring  states.  What  is  now’  wanted  is  fuller  and  more  reliable 
information.  Mr.  Morell  has  rendered  ^ood  service  by  ])resentin<^  in 
a  brief  form  some  of  the  more  ju’ominent  features  of  llussian  aggression 
and  j)crlidy,  but  we  advise  him  to  be  more  cautious  in  future  in  deiding 
out  charges  which  few’  credit,  and  which  impair  the  eonlidence  that 
would  otherwise  be  reposed  in  his  statements.  We  are  no  admirers  of 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  jxdiey  in  the  present  struggle,  nor  have  we  seen  aught 
in  the  course  of  Jionl  l*almerston  to  constitute  him  oui*  hero.  Oiu* 
judgment  on  the  course  pursued  by  these  statesmen  has  been  freipiently 
recorded,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  sheer  folly,  however,  to 
insinuate  charges  against  them  which  none  w  ill  credit,  and  which  only 
serve,  therefore,  to  shield  them  from  the  censiu’e  which  they  justly 
merit.  Whatever  may  be  the  preferences  of  the  Premier,  or  the  tory 
leaven  of  the  ex- Foreign  Secretary,  every  inn)artial  bystander  will 
ae(piit  them  of  the  guilt  of  having  wilfully  connived  at  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  aml)itioii  of  Russia.  Mr.  ^lorell’s  volume  w’ill  answer  an  im- 
]H)i’tant  ])ur}»ose  in  showing  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  linn, 
uncoinproniLsing,  and  energetic  course  on  the  part  of  British  statesmen. 


Lifdia:  A  If  onunda  Ifooh,  By  Mrs.  New’ton  Crosland,  author  of 
‘  Partners  for  Life,’  cS:c.  London  :  K.  (Iroombridge  Sons. 

This  is  a  charming  little  volume,  haj)pily  dedicated  to  Miss  Mitford, 
and  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  l)est  productions  of  that  accom¬ 
plished  autlioress.  'fhe  work  ‘  is  simply  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
phases  of  life  de])icted  in  it  are  reganled  from  a  woman’s  point  of 
view.’  Written  in  an  easy  and  graeelid  style,  containing  many  admir¬ 
able  sentiments,  and  pointedly  inculcating  that  (kjinestie  ha])])iness  is 
begotti'ii  of  domestic  virtues,  the  work  well  contrasts  with  the  greater 
numlKT  of  ‘  books  for  the  season,’  which  arc,  for  the  most  })art, 
written,  ])ublished,  and  ‘  got  u])’  I’or  the  courtly  patronesses  of  literature 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  There  arc  no  farcical  scenes,  no  sic  kly 
Kcntimoutalisms,  no  vulgar  toadying  ot  the  u])])er  classes  to  be  1‘ound 
in  this  handsomely  printed  volume;  but,  throughout,  that  which  will 
t(“aeh,  admonish,  and  im])rove  the  reader.  It  shows  its  author  not 
only  to  Ik*  a  very  aci'omplished  person,  but  to  have  a  greater  know  ledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  shrewder  insiglit  into  the  human  heart,  than  the 
gri'att'r  number  of  i)ur  lair  writers  ])ossess  in  tin*  presi'ut  day.  After 
tin*  many  vulgarities,  an<l  even  im])r(»prieties,  which  we  have  frt‘<piently 
met  with  in  the  pages  of  more  than  one  ‘  fashionable’  authoress,  we 
heartily  welcome  and  commend  this  chastely  wntten  volume,  which 
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(lelinoatos  character,  applauds  true  worth,  and  points  its  i«oral  in  a 
nianiuT  which  k  at  oncv  u'racvful  and  crtcctivo  It  will  snratilv  us  to 
leant  that  the  work  has  K-come  a  tavourite  with  th^'  who,  while  they 
weep  over  the  sorrows  of  the  slave  in  the  cotton-tields  of  the  h  ar  \\  .^t, 
are  almost  heeilless  of  the  wronsp!,  the  viciousness,  and  the  hardships 
of  some  classi's  of  the  |)eople  at  home. 

and  Letsons  on  the  Geography  and  llUtory  of  Palestine ;  with 
Hints  to  Teachers.  IW  Gtn^rge  Henry  Taylor,  Master  of  Methexl 
in  the  National  Society’s  Training  Institution,  Battersea.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  book,  written  evidently  by  a  good  man,  duly 
impn.'ssti.l  with  the  resj>onsibility  of  his  position.  His  great  aim  is  to 
make  his  pupils  ‘take  an  interest’  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons. 
The  iKKik  is  prefaced  by  some  ‘  Hints  to  Teachers,*  which  are  all  that 
can  l>e  desireil.  and  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work  argues  well  for  the 
eflivtivenoss  of  the  teaching  in  the  Training  School  at  Battersea.  AVe 
have  always  regardtnl  the  training-schools  at  Battersea  with  great 
suspicion  ;  Invause,  to  tpiote  from  our  caustic  contemporary,  •  The 
London  and  Westminster  Review,’  we  have  feared  that  they  were  no 
other  than  nurseries  for  young  IVotestant  Jesuits.  AVhatever  the 
r(‘ligiou8  or  catechetical  tuition  therein  may  lx‘,  they  have,  in  Mr. 
Cl.  H.  Taylor,  an  excellent  instructor.  If  all  works  on  geography 
were  constructed  similarlv  to  this,  that  most  interestingr  studv  would 
]m‘sent  many  attnwtions  to  the  learner,  which  were  not  dreamt  of 
when  we  were  in  statu  pupillari. 


Supplement  to  Vacation  Pamhles ;  consisting  of  Pecollections  of  a 
Tour  through  France  to  Italy^  and  Homeward  through  Switzerland^ 
in  the  location  o/‘ ISKV  By  T.  N.  Talfourd.  London:  Edward 
3loxon,  Dover-street.  ISoL 

M  K  have  here  the  closing  and  })Osthumous  volume  of  a  work,  the 
I'rtViHling  |H>rtions  ot  which  were  only  saved  from  severe  critical 
animadversion  by  the  candour  enforced  uj>on  everv  one  who  was 
ipialifu^l  to  appreciate  the  geniidity  and  the  perfect  kindness  of 
heart  which  distinguished  the  writer,  even  when  his  great  talents, 
like  the  genius  ot  Homer,  were  veiled  in  an  occasional  slumber. 
Ihe  former  descri|>tions  ot  his  travels  indicated  the  vivacity  of  his 
temjH'rament ;  his  intense  love  and  pwtic  view  of  natural  scenery;  and 
withal  his  ardent  and  ever- recurring  interest  in  certain  inferior  plea- 
sun  s  which  were  contintnl  to  the  interior  of  his  hotel. 

Hf  the  latter  enjoyments,  the  notices  in  the  volume  WTore  us  are  most 
laudably  scanty  ;  though  we  perceive  a  rich  jx)st-prandial  smack  in  his 
dcsscription  ot  ‘  the  regions  where  are  matured  pines,  which,  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  delicate  tlavours,  have  cast  a  ix*rfume  on  sociid  life.’  One  of  the 
pnmunent  characteristics  of  this  volume  is  the  unostentatious  indejHUi- 
c ciKo  with  which  ho  dilVers  Irom  the  herd  of  continental  tourists  who 
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think  their  observations  worthy  ot‘  the  patrona^'  ot*  the  eireulatin^ 
lihrarv.  Natural  s^vnerv  is  always  saertxl  with  Taltoiml;  but  eonti- 
nentai  towns  ami  eathtnlrals,  ami  even  Koine  itsolf,  do  not  eseajH'  the 
shriiij  ot‘  his  diseiuitent.  'I'he  volume  is  one  tissue  ot*  j>ri>se,  Si>  elotpient 
as  eonstantly,  though  unatViVtt^illy,  to  verije  u|K»n  piH'try.  His  eriti- 
risnis  on  the  Komish  reli^ii>n  ami  the  An^liean  ‘  nirn'k  turtle/  whieh 
ajK's  it,  are  most  enlii^htemHl  ami  admirable.  I  hit  perhaps  the  ^em  ot* 
the  volume  is  his  |H>rtraiture  ofthe  late  Sir  William  Follett,  su^^'stiHl 
by  his  tremuKuis  siii^nature  in  one  ot*  the  y:uest-lKH)ks  ot*  an  Italian 
hotel.  In  some  resjnvts  it  is  a  sort  ot*  uneonseious  autobioi^raphy  ; 
and  his  pathetie  lament  over  the  prematuiv  decease  ot*  that  aeeoni- 
plished  lawyer  will  Runind  si.>me  R‘adei*s  ot*  the  touehing  stanzas  ot* 
Ihu’iis— 

••  K'en  thou  who  mounrst  the  daisy’s  tate, 
d'hat  fate  is  thine  no  distant  date ; 

Stem  Kuin’s  ploui;hshare  ilrives  elate 
Full  on  thy  bloom, 

Till  erushed  beneath  the  furrow’s  weight. 

Shall  K*  thv  dcnmi  I” 


The  Xeir  Testa  men  f  Commentary  and  Prayer  Book.  Fontaininij  an 
Kxposition  t»f  the  New’  'IVstament ;  with  Devotional  ami  Fraetieal 
Ketleetions  and  Frayers.  for  the  use  of  Families,  after  the  Flan 
oftlu‘  Kev.  .lob  ( )rton.  S.'l'.F.  Kditetl  by  the  Kev..loseph  Fletcher, 
of  (’hristehureh.  'I'o  be  completed  in  'rwenty  Monthly  Farts. 
Matthew  I. — N.  l^ondon :  Tallent  A  Allen. 

'I'liF.  plan  of  this  i’omnientary  and  Frayer  lh)ok  is  formed  on  an 
Uilmirable  imulel,  and  from  the  speeimen  ^iven  in  this  Fii*st  Fart,  wo 
jml*^e  that  it  will  he  executed  with  sound  jml^ment,  i^ooil  taste,  and 
evangelical  devout  ness.  We  Wlieve  it  will  meet  a  want  extensively 
telt  by  religious  heads  of  families,  and  it  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  haih‘d 
with  i^ratitude,  and  useil  to  ^ood  pur]>ose  by  not  a  few  earnest  men  — 
and  women  ti)o— in  lalH)urin^  to  instruct  the  poor  ami  ignorant.  We 
wish  the  author  success  in  his  valuable  undertakini;,  which  we  lu)po 
will  Ik*  largely  eiieourai^ed,  as  we  conscientiously  Indieve  it  deserves 
to  be. 


ftmim  of  tjie  jflloutji. 


An  impohtant  Vote  was  Fauuied  Against  the  Oovehnment 
IN  A  Fommittee  of  Seppey  on  the  V2i\\,  Amon»^t  the  votes 
submitted  w  as  an  ittnn  of  i)55()  as  ‘  provision  for  Komaii  Catholic 
N.S. — VOL.  vm.  I 
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lVii*st8.*  This  led  to  inquir}^  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spooner,  who  sub- 
s<Mpuntlv  inoviMl  that  the  vote  1r‘  redueed  hy  this  sum.  An  animated, 
thmi^di  brief,  diseiission  ensued,  throui^diout  whieli  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  dissenting  members  of  the  House  consistently  inaintained 
their  ]»riiK*iples.  ^Ir.  Newdegate  having  remarked  that,  if  this  \ote 
Were  granted,  a  similar  one  ought  to  be  made  in  lavor  ol  Hissenters, 
Mr.  (Vossley  observetl,  ‘that  the  Dissenters  objected  to  tiie  endow¬ 
ment  of  ministers  of  all  j)ersuasions,  not  excepting  those  to  which  they 
lK*longe<l and  was  sup|)orted  in  his  view  by  Mr.  Hadtield,  Mr.  Miall, 
ainl  oHiers.  ‘He  felt  pledged,’  remarked  Mr.  W.  d.  Fox,  ‘by  the 
principles  he  proles.si“d,  to  oppose  every  endeavour  to  bestow  public 
monev  for  religious  purposes,  and  he  should  deal  with  Itoman  Catholics 
just  as  lu‘  shoubl  deal  with  Frotestant  Dissenters,  or  members  of  any 
other  deiKunination.’  ^Ir.  S|)(Muier’s  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  l!-,  the  numbers  being,  loS  for,  and  DK)  against  it.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  the  mortitication  which  this  vote  has  elieited, 
and  are  (piitt*  ready  to  take  our  full  share  of  the  obloipiy  it  excites, 
’file  endownu'ut  of  the  Catholie  ])riesthood  is  seen  to  be  hopeless 
in  the  present  temj»er  of  the  nation.  Politicians  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston's  school  would  readily  adopt  it  as  j)art  of  a  system  of 
moral  police.  All  elasses,  however,  eoncur  in  thinking  it  at  juvsent 
unattainable,  and  the  danger  against  which  we  have  to  guard  is 
the  ////Ay  lit  introduction  of  a  system  against  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  are  arrayed.  We  have  seen  in  various  instances  how 
rapitlly  the  extension  of  a  vicious  j)rinciple  may  be  elfected,  and  are, 
tluTeb>re,  glad  to  tind  that  the  ])altry  sum  of  iooO  has  been  excluded 
trom  the  votes.  M  e  have  lu)  sympathy  with  much  that  was  advanced 
by  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Xewdegate,  but  we  do  j)rotest  against  new 
gnmts  of  publie  money  in  payment  for  religious  services,  bv  whomso¬ 
ever  tho.se  serviees  may  1h‘  rendered.  Me  should  obje'ct  to  them 
in  the  ca.se  ot  our  own  ministers,  and  cannot  theTe'fore  regard  them 
with  lavor  when  voted  on  Ivhalf  of  men  whose  teaching  we  deem 
em>m‘ous.  It  we  cannot  succeed  in  withholding  votes  on  behalf 
oi  the  emlowed  system,  we  are  re«piired  in  mere  consistenev  to  oppose 
the  extensimi  of  a  j)rinciple  which,  in  our  consciences,  we  believe 
to  1h*  unscriptural  and  pernicious.  Further  than  this,  we  deem  such 
grants  injurious  rather  than  Wneticial  to  the  inmates  of  our  j)risons. 
I  he  kind  ol  ministration  proviue<l  by  State  pav  is  inlinitelv  inferior 
in  moral  ]»owtT  to  that  which  the  religious  element  voluntarilv  sun- 


<up.irtim*nt  ol  real  service  being  overlooked.  H ist or v  confirms  on 
oournU'iKv.  1  lu‘  most  olliciont  services  yet  reiulerect  in  onr  )>risons  am 
worklionsts  ar.'  those  wliieli  liave  heeii  temlered  l>v  relisrious  inei 
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Mr.  1U:rkelky,  on  the  13th,  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
*  15ill  to  cause  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  (Ireat  l^ritain  and  Ireland  to 
he  taken  hy  way  of  Ballot  at  ])arlianientary  elections.’  His  speech  was 
one  of  the  ablest  dclivereil  durinj^  the  session, — racy,  earnest,  and  con¬ 
vincing.  ‘  If  any  speech,’  remarked  Mr.  Brii^ht,  ‘he  had  ever  heard 
in  that  House,  in  lavor  of  the  ballot,  was  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
speeclu‘s  of  Mr.  (Irote,  it  was  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  member 
lor  Bristol.’  The  facts  adduced  were  st>  tellinj^ ;  the  amount  of  electoral 
corruption  shown  to  exist  was  so  fearful ;  and  the  inutility  of  the  various 
iiicthods  adopted  for  sup])ressin«'  it  so  y^larinjjf,  that  had  the  House 
hein  1‘ree  to  vote  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  Mr.  Berkeley 
must  have  comman(U‘d  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  motion  was 
seeondt'd  hv  Lord  Hudlev  Stuart,  and  was  op])osed  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  a  ilip])ant  style,  unworthy  of  his  lordshijds  ]H)sition,  Jind  un- 
suitt'tl  to  the  ijravitv  of  the  occasion.  No  man  knows  better  than 
Lord  Palmerston  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  j)r(‘judiees  of  the  House, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  acted  his  part  to  ])erfection.  He  evidently 
addre.ssed  himself  to  the  tory  benches;  described  the  advocacy  of  the 
ballot  as  ‘nonsense;’  represented  the  proj)osition  as  destructive  of  ‘a 
irreat  element  of  ])olitical  virtue;’  talked  about  the  ballot  as  ‘an  un- 
I'hi^jflish  systian  ;’  ami  athrmed  that  ‘  tluTc  is  a  great  <leal  more  clamor 
than  there  is  any  real  and  just  foundation  for’  respecting  the  eorruj)tion 
and  intimidation  jiracti.sed  at  elections.  His  lordshij)  was  severely 
d(‘alt  with  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  an  outspoken,  manly  speech,  in  whicth  ho 
tore  away  the  veil  tluit  conceah‘d  the  fe<;bleness  and  conservatism  of 
the  ministry,  and  counselled  the  libcTal  members  to  adopt  a  more 
d<‘cided  course  than  they  have  hitherto  ])ursued.  AlKrming  that  the 
measure  was  su]>|K)rted  by  200  members  of  the  House,  ami  that  1 1 
members  of  the  government  had  voted  for  it  last  year;  he  held  up 
to  notice  the  fact  that  Mr.  Strutt,  who  was  in  fav(U’  of  the  ballot, 
had  bci'u  exclmh‘<l  from  the  mini.stry,  whilst  Sir  (i.  (Jrey,  who  luwl 
Nott‘d  for  it  when  member  for  Devonjjort,  but  had  turned  round 
and  voted  against  it  when  returm*d  for  Northumberland,  wjis  invited 
to  take  an  important  post  in  the  government.  ‘  For  my  part,’  said 
Mr.  Bright,  ‘  1  re})udiate  altogether  the  leadership  of  men  who,  pre- 
temling  to  he  liberal,  and  su|>ported  by  the  votes  of  members  on  this 
side,  year  after  year  pertinaciously  refuse  the  smallest  concession  upon 
tpiestions  such  as  that  now  before  the  House,  uj)on  which  the  great 
majority  of  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  have  made  up  their  minds.  1 
will  appeal  to  hon.  gentlemen  (Opposite — don’t  we  oceu])y  a  very  absurd 
position  ?  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  confess  it.  What  we  shoidd 
do,’  added  Mr.  Bright,  ‘  is  this.  Some  lifty  members  on  this  side  of 
tin*  house  shoidd  say  to  the  noble  leader  of  the  House,  when  he  comes 
hack,  and  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  seem  to  tind 
that  the  air  of  the  'rreasury  bench  agrees  with  them  remarkably  well 
— ‘  We  have  no  objection  to  support  you  ;  but,  if  you  mean  to  be  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  we  tell  you  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  about 
which  we  are  unanimous,  it  is  the  (piestion  of  the  ballot.  We 
insist  upon  it  that  you  take  up  that  (juestion  and  by  onr  help  pa.ss  it 
through  piu’liament,  or  understand  that  you  are  not  our  leaders,  and 
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aro  lu.t  v....r  ('..llowiTs,  Wo  aro  rcsolvcl  to  stan.l  upon  our  own 
iK.liov  au.l  ■(•onviotions.  and  wo  would  iuliuitoly  rat  lor  sit  on  tlio  other 
sitlf  ill  onitosition,  inaintainlnt:  wbat  we  believe  to  be  sound  prineiples, 
than  sit  behind  von,  watebini?  yon  btdray  and  oi>]>ose  everythin- 
which  we  rt‘-ard  as  most  essential  to  the  interests  ot  this  eonntry.” 
Mr.  Hri^dit’s  speech  called  up  Sir  VV.  Molesworth,  and  we  are 
that  it  did  so.  Had  heaven  a  silent  vote,  thou^di  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  his  ])osition  wtmld  have  been  cpiestionable ;  but  as  it  is,  he  has 
rt‘mlered  a  service*  which  the  eonntry  will  dnl\  appreemte,  and  nhieh 
is  hi^hlv  honorable  tt)  his  own  consistency.  Instead  ot  bein—  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  rea.sonin-s,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  of  his  associate, 
he  aftirnied  that  ‘they  were  nothin-  more  than  the  stock-in-trade 
arf^niments  of  the  opponents  of  the  ballot,  which  have  been  ntterc'd 
session  aft(‘r  .session  //.vywe  (uf  nauitcam.^  Sir  ^V .  Molesworth  s  s])eech 
tH*eiipit*s  more  than  thrt*e  eolnmns  and  a  halt  ot  the  ‘  I'iines.’  It  was 
.severely  lo-ieal,  and  demolished,  with  nnsparin-  force,  the  ar^niinents 
;uldueed  airainst  the  measnn*.  We  can  easily  understand  the  loud 
elu“ers  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  -reeted  from  the  tory  benches. 
Sir  W.  Moleswortb's  oratory  is  of  a  ditferent  onler,  and  the  views  he 
advocated  were  tiH»  consistent  to  Ik*  pveted  after  the  same  fashion.  ‘  My 
firm  eonvietion,’  said  the  hon.  member  for  Southwark,  ‘  fonndi‘d  n])on 
the  fact  that  your  penal  enactments  a-ainst  bribery,  thon-b  rejieatcdly 
ameiuh*<l,  have  always  failed,  is,  that  you  may  j>atch  and  mend  those 
enactments  to  all  eti*rnity,  yon  will  never  arrest  the  jiropvss  of  corrii})- 
tion,  or  put  an  end  to  intimidation,  till  yon  try  the  exjieriment  of  the 
ballot  ;  ami  if,  eontrary  to  my  expectations  and  convictions,  that  cxjk*- 
riment  wt  re  to  fail,  you  would  not  be  worse  olf  than  yon  are  at  ])resent, 
but  yon  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  havin-  done  your  utmost  to 
put  a  stop  to  pi*at  and  eryin-  evils,  which,  be  assured,  cast  a  -r(‘at 
disereilit  upon  this  House,  and  which  tend  -reatly  to  sap  tin*  j)0])ular 
institutions  of  this  country.’  On  a  division  the  numbers  were  lor  the 
motion  L*)7,  and  apiinst  it  llH,  leavin-  Mr.  Hcrkeley  in  a  minority  of 
d7.  Last  year  tlu*  majority  was  (>0,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure 
may  therefore  be  eiieoura-ed  under  their  temporary  defeat,  by  the 
steady  pro-ress  which  their  views  are  makin-. 

'rilK  l)KH\TF.  ON  THKSkCONI)  KkaDING  OF  SiR  WlLl.lAM  ClAY’s 
I’liyucn-UATK  Hn.n  will  do  more  to  jiromote  the  abolition,  than  the 
majority  a-ainst  it  will  avail  to  jierpetuate,  this  impost.  It  took 
jihu'e  on  the  -1st.  and  was  distin-uislied  by  some  features  of  — reat 
interest.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  did  not  exjiect  the  majority 
on  tilt*  first  readin-  to  be  maintained  in  the  subseciuent  sta-es  of  the 
measure.  1  he  eonservative  members  of  the  House  absented  themselves 
on  the  ‘idrd  ot  May,  with  a  view  probably  of  intlictin-  defeat  on  the 
iroNcrnment.  Hut  we  felt  sure  that  they  would  subseijuentlv  rally  to 
prevent  the  success  ot  a  bill  apiinst  which  their  hostility  is  even 
l^roater  tluui  that  whieh  they  feel  towards  the  administration  of  Lord 
.  Ibeir  ]>urpose  was  accomplished  in  the  temjiorarv  defeat 

ot  |Kuitieal  opponents.  1  hey  had  no  intention  ofallowin—  the  measure  to 
H*  p:u»»iHl  to  the  Lords.  They  therefore  assembled  in  considerable 
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luimbors  on  tlu*  21st,  and  with  their  jissistanee  a  majority  of  27  was 
obtained  a»xainst  the  hill — the  nuinhers  hein^  1S2  for  tlie  seeond 
reading,  and  201)  aicainst  it.  It  was  a  day  ineetiiii;,  and  the  attendanee 
eonso(|iiently  was  very  larj^e.  V\’e  are  not  discoiirai^4‘d  by  the  defeat. 
So  far  from  it,  our  eonlidenee  is  greatly  strenij;thened  that  the  im])ost 
is  doomed  to  speedy  tjxtinetion.  When  lS2  mcanhers  are  found  to 
vote  in  1‘avor  of  the  simple  abolition  of  the  rate,  there  is  nothin'^  very 
sanguine  in  the  expeetation  of  early  triumph.  Another  sueh  vietory, 
and  our  opponents  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  a  system  against 
whieh  so  lar;^e  an  amount  of  popular  eouvietion  is  arrayed. 

^Ir.  (loulburu  led  the  opposition  in  a  speech  so  feeble,  yet  so 
aerimonious,  as  to  have  damaged  his  own  cause  much  more  than 
ours,  'the  j>U‘a  of  conscience  was  treated  with  diTision  ;  and,  as  if 
to  tax  to  tlie  very  utmost  the  eredulity  of  the  house,  the  honor¬ 
able  member  allinm‘d  that  ‘  chureh-rates  were  levied  to  st'cun*  to 
the  j)oor  a  frcv  admission  to  tin*  chureli  of  (Sod,’  and  their  abolition 
was  re|)rt*sent4‘d  as  an  endeavor  ‘  to  prevent  tliem  from  havini^  this  i‘ri*e 
access  to  divine  worship.’  There  is  somethinij^  so  ]>re-i‘minently 
ridiculous  in  this  association  of  the  ])oor  with  tlu‘  chureh-ratt‘  systcun, 
that  we  add  scarcely  credit  onv  i*yesi^ht  on  ri'adin^j^  the  re]»ort  of  Mr. 
(loulburn's  speech.  The  sentinuad,  liowt'ver,  is  reiterated  in  various 
forms,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  conclude  that  it  ranks  amongst 
tlu‘  admitted  doi^mata  of  the  honorable  membia'  for  the  I’niversitv  of 
(’ambrid^e.  Lord  .lolm  sustained  the  j)art  whieh  he  acted  on  the  first 
readiu;;;.  We  have  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ;  but  as  friends  of  the 
Kn^lish  constitution,  we  ])rotest  a<^ainst  his  notion  of  the  monarehy 
standing  or  falling  with  the  church-rate  impost,  'fo  this  extent,  if 
there  is  meauiiu^  in  words,  his  lordshiji’s  reasoniiiij^  proe(‘eded  :  the 
church-rate,  he  ari^iual,  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
church,  and  the  latter  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  monarehy. 

‘  We  have,’  said  his  hirdshij),’  ‘a  national  church,  we  have  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  we  have  an  hereditary  monarch.  All  these  thinj^s  stand 
together,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  they  would  decay  and  fall  toj^ether.’ 
Alas  for  thi‘  llritish  constitution — the  growth  of  ceuturi(*s,  the  boasttnl 
product  of  manifold  virtues  and  of*  arduous  trials!  If  its  fate  Ik* 
di'pendi'iit  on  a  rate,  for  the  abolition  of  whieh  1S2  memlK*rs  were 
found  to  vote  against  all  the*  inllucnee  whieh  government  could  emj)loy, 
it  will  spciMlily  cease  to  be  the  pride  of  Kn^lishmen  and  the  hope 
of  the  worbl.  Ihit  we  have  not  so  r(‘ad  the  si^ns  of  the  times.  It  was 
in  an  unguarded  moment  that  the  mini.sterial  leader  ])ropounded  this 
iloj^nia,  and  he  may  yet  live  to  witne.ss  its  ]>raetical  refutation. 

d'he  sjKvcli  of  Mr.  (iladstone  was  more  hopefid.  He,  of  course, 
opposed  the  bill  and  voti‘d  against  it,  but  his  speech  contains  some 
rare  admissions,  of  which  future  use  may  be  made.  He  acknowledged 
that  ‘an  irresistible  case’  wius  made  out  iigainst  the  j)resent  law'  of 
church-rates,  and  allirmed  that  it  was  ‘  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  strength  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  take 
this  (|uesti(ni  into  their  consideration.’  He  admitted  ‘that  church- 
rates  as  they  existed  were  a  grievance  to  the  dissenters,’  and  in  terms 
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«(•  ominous  imiH.H.  wl.ilst  oi,|.osini:  Sir  William  Clay’s  moasnro  pr,)- 
t4)  thut  ‘he  spoke  with  reservation,  lor  tlie  (lillieulty  ol 

provitlintr  a  renieav  was  sueh,  and  the  existin^^  evils  were  so  severe, 
that  no  man  ou-ht‘to  hind  himself  ahsolutely  to  any  eonrse  niion  this 
question.’  Mr.  hriirht  aeknowle«l^^‘tl  himsidf  to  Ik*  »rreatly  iuiz/UmI  m 
determining^  whether  ‘the  interesting^  speeeh  of  the  C’haneell(»r  of  the 
Kxehequer  was  intended  to  U*  made  for  that  or  the  other  side  of  the 
House.’  We  share  in  his  perplexity.  Mr.  (lladstone’s  vote  was 
against  us,  hut  his  reasoninj'  will  »^o  tar  to  satisfy  the  country  that  it 
ou^dit  to  have  Inrii  torus.  Lord  John,  of  eoui*se,  held  out  the  |)romise 
of  somethin^^  future  Uun^^  done  hy  the  ^^overnment,  hut  these  intima¬ 
tions  have  i>een  so  frecpieiitly  j^ivcn,  that  they  are  now  estimated  at 
their  true  worth.  Dissenters  know  full  well  that  th(‘ir  only  hoj»e  of 
relief  is  founded  on  their  own  earnest  and  consistent  labors,  lad  tluau 
continue  in  the  course*  n‘eently  pursued,  and  this  fruitful  source  of 
irritation  and  ])uhlie  scaiulal  will  not  lonuf  survive. 

It  is  a  singular  eoineidi*nct*  that  just  at  this  time,  when  ^Ir.  (loul- 
Imrn  and  other  senators  are  talkinjj:  of  the  (’hurch  of  Kni^land 
c.m7//‘/i<r  as  the  ‘  poiu*  man's  church,’  two  day  labourers,  ll(*nry 
liarkham  and  Isaac  Karly,  earning  about  Ds.  (id.  a  wc(*k  each,  have 
beH*n  arrested  for  non-payment  (»f  church-rates,  and  after  bein^  kept 
h>r  nineti*!*!!  hours  witlu>ut  food,  were  conveyed  from  Kin^wood  to 
Winelu*ster  ^ae>l,  and  were  there  ‘treated  in  every  rt'sjurt  as  common 
felons,  were  strippe<l,  washed,  had  their  clothes  exchanged  for  the 
prison  ^arb,  and  were  allowid  no  eommunication  with  their  friends — 
not  even  hy  letter.’  They  were  kejit  in  continual  conlinement,  in  a 
cell  measuring  niiu*  feet  hy  live,  except  for  an  hour  daily,  when  they 
wt*re  conqu'lled  to  take  exi*reise  in  the  open  air,  during  which  tinu*  they 
had  to  wear  ‘  a  sort  of  mask  to  prevent  their  sc*eincr  around  them.’ 

Larkham  was assessv‘d  to  the chureh-rates  Is.  lO^d.  and  Karlv  Is.  Dd. 
’I'hey  did  not  plt“ad  any  consi*ientious  objection  to  tin*  rate,  but  simply 
urired  their  inability,  from  poverty,  to  jiay  it.  ‘  If  you  don’t  ))ay,’  .said 
the  two  ma^istrati*s  before  whom  they  were  summoned,  one  of’  whom 
was  a  elerii^yman,  ‘  we  shall  take  vtmr  things,  and  if  they  are  not  em)Ui;;h 
to  pay,  we  I'ive  you  two  calendar  months’  imjirisoninent.’  ’J'hat  llu*y 
dill  not  continue  in  prison  during  this  })criod  is  not  due  to  the  tender 
mercies  ot  the  ehureh-rate  system,  but  to  the  humanity  of  their 
nei^hlHuirs,  who  obtained  their  ri'lease  hy  payinjj;  in  one  case  12s.  lO.^d., 
and  in  the  otlu*r  TJs.  IKl.  W  ith  sueh  facts  liefore  us,  we  feel  indij^nant 
when  we  read  such  speeches  as  those  which  Mr.  (Joulburn  has  recently 
«leli\ered.  It  the  tender  mercies  ol  the  wicked  are  erueltv,  how  shall 
we  deNi^nate  the  incarceration  ot  such  men.  or  describe  the  a’.^i*nts  bv 
whom  it  was  ellWteil  I  he  curse  of  Heaven  cannot  but  rest  on  a 
which  grinds  down  the  j)oor  after  this  fashion,  in  order  to 
leheve  the  rich  trom  the  obligation  which  their  oj)\dence  involves.  It 
IS  m  vain  lor  the  advocates  t»f  ehureh-ratt‘s  to  allege  that  th(‘sc  arc 
extreme  ciU'Jcs.  1  hey  may,  and  they  do  occur,  and  that  thev  are  not 
more  tretpient  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  churchwardens  and 
magistrates  are  more  humane  than  the  svstem  thev  administer. 
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A  NOTAIU.E  INSTANCE  OF  PlUFSTlA'  AsSl'MlTION  HAS  RECENTLY 
occnniEi)  AT  Fkome.  All  our  rcadiTs  aiv  tainiliar  with  the  name  of 
the  Kev.  W.  ,1.  Ueniu‘tt,  late  of  Sf.  Harnahas,  whose  appointment  to 
the  viearaiift*  of  Frome  took  plaee  some  time  since  under  eircumstanees 
of  very  (]uestionable  propriety.  I'lu*  ellorts  of  this  ^taitleman  to  i^ive 
eurreney  to  his  ecclesiastical  views  have  him  unwearied;  and  so  lon^ 
as  he  restricted  himself  within  Ic^al  hounds,  we  were  disinclined 
to  notice  them.  Whatever  opinions  mijLfht  he  entertained  on  the  spe¬ 
cialities  of  Mr.  Hennett’s  course,  we  have  regarded  thimi  only  as  one 


phiise  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  to  which,  in  its  entireness,  we  are 
opposed.  It  has  appeared  to  us  to  he  a  ipiestion  more  suited  for  dis¬ 
cussion  amongst  churchmen  than  amongst  ourselves.  It  wius  for  those 
who  ahetted  the  State-Fhurch  system  to  say  whether  his  procedure 
was  in  harmony  with  its  spirit,  and  suited  to  advance  its  legitimate 
ends.  We  have  our  own  views  on  these  points,  and  they  are 
.strong  ones;  hut  we  waited  to  see  how  far  the  endurance  of  the 
mendu'rs  of  the  (Miureh  would  go.  This  silence  we  should  have  main¬ 


tained,  hut  for  all  act  of  unprecedented  insolence,  in  which  it  has  heeii 
sought  to  aggrandi/.e  the  spiritual  power  at  the  cost  of  social  decorum 


and  domestic  morals,  ddie  facts  of  the  ease  are  simply  these  : — William 


Dimmoek  and  Flizaheth  his  wife,  who  weri'  married  some  time  since 


at  Zion  (Mia|)el,  hy  the  Independent  minister,  Mr.  Anthony,  have  heen 
re-married  hy  the  Kev.  K.  Kitford  Lull',  a  curate  of  Mr.  Jlennett.  To 
this  step  they  were  evidently  led  hy  the  persuasions  ol*  one  of  the 
vicar’s  agents,  who  insinuated  douhts  of  the  j^rojiriety  of  their  con¬ 
nexion,  allirming  that  they  were  living  iii  sin,  or,  according  to  the 
modilied  statement  suhseipicntly  made  liy  Mrs.  Dimmoek,  were  ‘in  a 
wrong  state  in  the  sight  of  (lod.’  Whatever  words  were  emjiloyed, 
there  is  no  douht  of  the  fact  that,  jirior  to  the  appearance  of  Madame 
( I  reel!  on  the  scene,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  validity  of 
thi‘ir  marriage,  hut  were  suhsiMpiently  induced,  hy  insinuations  and 
promises,  to  suhmit  toaceremony  which  involved  the  severest  rcllection 
on  their  |)revious  union.  The  cireumstanee  naturally  jiroduced  great 
excitement  in  Frome,  and  a  j)uhlie  meeting  was  sjieedily  convened, 
which  was  crowded  to  sutl'oeation.  The  ilon.  Col.  Kuvle,  M.F.  for  the 
horough,  presided,  and  the  1‘aets  of  the  ease  were  expounded  with  con¬ 
vincing  distinctness.  'J’he  previous  marriage  was  lully  known  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ollieials.  On  this  point  there  is  no  ipiestion.  ‘  It  hecame 
necessary,’  said  the  Kev.  C.  .1.  iddleditch,  ‘to  make  their  case  good 
against  the  vicar,  that  they  should  obtain  a  certiticate  of  the  marriage, 
and  he  held  one  in  his  hand.  The  names  of  the  contnicting  parties 
were  entered  as  “William  Dimmoek”  and  “  Elizalieth  DimmiK-k, 


formerly  I’lummer,”  and  in  the  eoliimn  headed  “ condition”  (of  the 
parties)  there  was  no  entry  of  “bachelor  and  spinster,”  “widow,”  or 
“widower,”  hut  the  words  “jircviously  united  at  Zion  meeting-house.” 
Now,  that  jiroved  the  whole  eiise.  It  established  the  identity  of  tlie 
|>arties,  and  that  the  ollieiating  minister  wjis  cognizant  of  the  former 
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o\\  aiul  jurmintaMe  lor,  the  acts  of  his  curate.’  Various  resolutions 
were  unaniiiiousl V  adopt t‘tl,  aiuoni^st  which  it  is  onl\  iu*edtul  t()  (|uote 
the  f()ll<*wiiij^,  wliieh  was  moved  *  hy  a  ehurehmaii,  Dr.  llai  i  isoii:— — 
*'rhat  tliis  nuvtinir,  eom]»osed  of  various  classes  and  reli.i^ious  denomi¬ 
nations  in  the  town,  fivls  tliat  an  insult  and  indii?nity  has  heen  otlm'd 
to  tl»e  noneonformist  part  of  the  eommunitv  by  the  course  pursued  by 
tin*  viear  of  Frome  in  the  pretended  re-marriage  of  persons  known  to 
hav(*  lH‘en  previously  married,  and  woidd  exju’ess  its  regret  that  one 
whose  profession  ou^dit  to  make  him  a  promoter  of  peace  and  ^^oodwill, 
should  have  introduei‘d  strife,  discord,  and  heartburninij:  tln*oughout 
the  town.’  A  petition  to  parliament,  embodying  the  facts  ol  the  ease, 
was  adopted,  and  intrusted  to  (’ol.  Hoyle  for  presentation;  and  we  are 
^dad  to  report  that  Mr.  I\‘to  has  ^dven  notice  of  his  intention  to  move, 
on  the  1  Ith  .July,  for  a  select  committee  to  impure  into  its  allegations. 
’I’he  object  of  the  honorable  member  for  Norwicb  will  be  attained 
bv  tin*  publicity  thus  given  to  the  case,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
tin*  British  House  of  Parliament  will  unecpiivocally  ex])ress  its 
det(*rminati(»n  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  W'e 
shall  narrowly  watch  the  courst*  which  the  government  takes.  Its 
ccch*siastical  h*gislation  has  been  so  singular,  that  it  woidd  be  untruthful 
to  express  any  very  great  confidence  in  its  ])roeedure.  The  presi*nt 
case*,  howcv(*r,  is  so  simple,  tin*  facts  are  so  obvious,  and  its  animus  is 
so  unmislakt*ablc,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  her  Majesty’s  govern- 
nn*nt  to  <loubt  tlu*ir  determination  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law 
against  the  assumption  of  the  Frome  elerisy.  If  such  doings  are  jier- 
mitted  to  pass  unchecked,  wi*  shall  soon  have  an  imparinm  in  imperio, 
which  will  revive  the  struggles  of  a  former  age,  and  teach  even  our 
n‘luctant  statesmen  tin*  nec(*ssity  of  binding  with  yet  stronger  chains, 
the  membi*rs  ol  a  corporation  as  ho>tile  to  religious  and  civil  liberty  as 
it  has  ever  bei*n  ti*nacious  ol  its  own  sellish  inti*rests. 

Tiik  Oxi'diu)  Fnivkusitv  Hill  has  hf.ln  thi:  sviltkct  or 

l.NTFILM  INA IILK  DISl’TSSloN  OriflNO  TllK  J’AST  A10>T1I.  Ill  its 
original  lorm  it  lell  lar  short  ol  the  reasonable  ex jieetat ions  of  University 
n*formers.  Hut  the  small  modirnni  of  liberality  which  it  eontaine<l 
has  been  sadly  diminislu'd  by  the  unwi*aried  eliorts  of  the  partisans 
i>l  Oxlord  exclusivem*ss.  It  common  ri*])ort  may  be  relied  on,  the 
const*rvative  ])arty  has  been  counselled  to  accept  the  bill,  rather  than 
incur  the  dangt*r  ot  a  more  liberal  measure.  In  adojiting  this  advice, 
ho\\»*u*r,  they  have  evidently  resolved  to  extract  from  it  whatever 
(onstitutt'd  its  real  worth.  In  this  course  they  have  been  encou¬ 
raged  hy  the  irresolution  of  the  ministry.  Doth  the  whigs  and 
t  le  eelites  are  aJraid  ol  the  (’hurch,  and  they  have  therefore  ])er- 
inittei  their  nu*asure  to  be  tampered  with,  rather  than  incur  the 
danger  ol  a  cidlisicm  with  her  interests  and  lust  of  power.  In  its 
prisint  i'tate,  the  lull  has  little  to  render  its  fate  an  objiict  of  interest 
o  .m\  ot  the  real  Iriends  ol  Oxford.  For  ourselves,  we  should  searcelv 
n  gnt  it>  utter  n*jection.  I  he  disclosures  made  before  the  Commis- 
sunurs  pm  ude  the  possibility  ot  the  subject  being  set  at  rest. 
.  ometlnng  must  Ik*  done,  and  if  the  ])resent  bill  be  lo.*^t,  a  better  one 
Ml  pro  M  )  \  at  no  distant  day  take  its  place.  Dy  an  arrangement 
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with  the  pfovernment,  which  was  certainly  creditable  to  their  candor, 
Mr.  Hey  wood,  on  the  22nd,  moved  that  ‘from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  Michaelmas  dVrin,  lS5t,  it  shall  not  he  necessary  for  any  juTson, 
npon  mnfricnhtfirtj  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  make  or  suhscrihe 
any  declaration,  or  to  take  any  oath,  save  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  an 
C([uivalent  di‘claration  of  allegiance,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.’ 

An  extended  debate  took  jdaee  on  this  clause,  which  elicited  some  im¬ 
portant  statements,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  tom*  formerly  adopted 
towards  dissenters.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  admitted  that  during  the 
last  few  years  ‘  many  changes  had  taken  phice  which  rendered  it  im- 
j)()ssihle  to  maintain  that  exelusive  system  which  had,  for  so  many 
years,  reigiu'd  at  Oxford.’  He  urged,  however,  that  the  Lords  wouUl 
1>(‘  indisposed  to  pass  the  hill  even  in  its  ]>resent  shape,  and  that  their 
opposition  wouhl  he  greatly  incn‘ased  l>y  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
H(‘y  wood’s  clause.  Several  memhers  spoke  on  lu‘half  of  the  addition, 
amongst  whom  were  .Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  M  .  (lihson,  Sir  fl.  \V.  Uamsden, 
Mr.  W.J.  Fox, and  Lord  Stanley;  and  on  the  other  side  were  arranginl 
the  two  memhers  for  the  University,  Sir  \V.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  (llad- 
stone,  Mr.  Koundell  Palmer  and  Lord  .lohn  Kusscll.  The  govern- 


nuMit  did  not  oppose  the  measure  on  principle.  Had  they  done  so, 
tlieir  course  would  have  been  intelligible,  whatever  might  have  been 
thought  of  the  consistency  of  individuals.  They  ui’ged  the  relations 
b( ‘tween  tlu*  government  and  the  University,  and  were  obviously 
haun>eiH‘d  by  the  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Fxche([uer.  They 
also  alludetl  to  the  ojjposition  anticipated  in  the  House  of  Loi’ds, 
dextci’ously  availing  themselves  of  this  })lea,  to  justify  an  oppo¬ 
sition  which  t)ught  to  have  been  based  on  lai*ger  and  moi*e  hommilde 
gi’oimds.  ‘  Liberal  mendrers,’  Loi’d  Stanley  sarcastically  observed,  ‘  were 
cxtivmely  indebted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  because,  whenever  a  pledge 
was  to  bi*  got  over*,  or  a  measui*e  abandoned,  theiv  was  no  more  convenient 


excuse  than  to  sav  that  the  mcasurt*,  if  it  obtained  th(>  sanction  of  that 
House,  could  not  })ass  elsewhere.’  The  false  ]>osition  in  which  liord 
dohn  has  pi*rmitted  himself  to  be  j)laced  wjis  strikingly  a]H)arent  on 
tin*  division,  the  number’s  being,  for  the  clause  252,  ami  agairrst  it  KH, 
tlnrs  giving  to  Mr.  Heywood  a  rrrajority  of  IH.  We  had  arrtieipated 
a  rnajor’ity,  but  did  rrot  look  for  so  large  an  one. 

Mr.  Hey  wood’s  si‘cond  clause  rrret  with  a  ditferent  fate.  It  rarr  thus — 
‘  Fronr  and  after  the  first  day  of  Miclnudmas  terrrr,  1851,  it  shjdl  rrot 
be  rreeessar’V  for  arry  per’son  upon  tak'iiKj  any  of  the  deyreett  irr  ar’ts, 
law,  or  rrredicine,  irsually  conferr’ed  by  the  said  Urriversity  of  Oxford, 
to  make  or  sub.scribe  arry  dcclaratiorr,  or  to  take  arry  oath,  save  the 
oath  of  alU'giancH*,  or  an  (‘tprivalent  declar’ation  of  allegiance,  any  law  or 
statute  to  tin*  contrary  notwithstairding.’  lior’d  John  irrtirnated  that 
he  should  deter  to  the  deeision  of  the  House,  by  not  olferitrg  firrther 
opposition,  birt  the  tor’v  member’s  were  rrot  to  be  thus  defeaterl.  Ther’e 
were  loml  calls  for  a  divisiorr,  and  Mr.  Walpole  strerruorrsly  irrged  that 
it  should  take  place.  The  nrinisterial  leader,  after  his  rrsual  fashion, 
gave  way,  arrd  tin*  clause  was  lost  by  a  small  majority, —  U.)()  voting  for, 
and  205  against  it.  l  ire  gross  number’s  on  the  second  division  wt?re 
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(iiilv  twelve  loss  than  on  the  first.  On  both  divisions.  Lord  dohn  was 
in  .Vl-osition  to  the  irveat  Ualy  of  his  own  sui.l.ortws.  Ills  i.osition 
must  dcf|>lv  inorlilVin^,  and  is  in  jiaintul  eontiaj't 

most  honoral.k*  memoirs  ol  hi‘s  political  life.  ‘  \Vere  the  political  wheel 
of  thrtunc,’  says  the  ‘  'rimes,’  of  the  ‘Jltli,  ‘  to  throw  Lord  .jolin  into  the 
opposition, two  sessions  would  not  jiass  without  his  biin^in^  loiwaid  .i 
hill  lor  tlie  entin*  opening  ot  the  L  niversities  to  dissenteis.  ^  et  such  a 
man,  one  whose  name  is  historically  associated  \\ith  e\ei\  step  in  the 
growth  ol*  tolerat ion.  hv  the  jj^rossest  want  ol  maiia^enieiit,  iinds  himsell 
ill  the  lohhv  of  the  House  ol  Commons  in  acroivd  of  cotinh'^  (ft'Hdcnicn^ 
the  titanvhvst  inaintninersof  twchttiKnia  and  teds^and  that  crowd  a  cert/ 
decitlrd  minority.^  We  are  jjflad  to  find  that  the  siihjeet  is  to  he  aj^aiii 
hrout'ht  up  on  the  third  reading;  and  that  ^Ir.  Ileywood  has  j^iveii 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  rejected  clause  with  the  following' 
addition  : — ‘  l*rovide<l  always  that  no  person  havin*^  reeeiveil  any  such 
ilej^ree,  shall  hi*  entith'd  in  the  said  I'nivetisity  of  Oxford,  or  in  any  of 
its  eolh'^^  s  or  halls,  to  take  a  jiart  in  the  ilistrihution  of  ehureh  ])atrona^n*, 
or  in  any  (piestitui  atl’eeting  the  relijj^ious  education  ol  niemhers  ol  the 
Church  of  Kn^:land,  without  havinu^  previously  deelariHl  himsell  a 
memher  thereof.’  We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  eoneiirreiiee 
in  this  addition,  and  if  there  he  truth  in  men,  it  must  go  far  to 
neutralize  tlu*  opposition  that  was  ollered  to  the  elause  on  the  -l2nd. 
We  are  aware  of  the  ohjeetions  which  may  jiossihly  he  raised  hy  some 
of  our  friends,  hut  where  we  cannot  get  all  which  justice  ri‘i|uires,  it  is 
wise  to  aeet‘])t  the  instalment  within  our  reach.  .lust  hefore  going  to 
}»ress,  wt‘  learn  that  ^Ir.  Hey  wood’s  ohject  is  suhstantially  elleeted, 
though,  on  the  ground  of  informality,  the  final  settlement  is  deferred 
to  the  -Dth. 

I.N  TiiK  Asskmiily  of  the  Fkee  Ciivkch,  heed  at 

Kni.Mtriuiii  on  the  ‘Jhtli  of  ^lay,  reference  was  made  to  the  rejection 
ol  tin*  Lord  Ailvoeate's  Hill  on  Scotch  Education,  and  the  course 
]»ursiu‘d  alfonls  an  amusing  illustration  of  tlu*  anomalous  jiosition  of 
this  ho<ly.  \\  hilst  craving  goM*riinient  aid,  the  etlieieney  of  the 
voluntary  system  is  praetieally  i‘xhihit<‘d.  Dr.  Candlish  trusted  ‘that 
the  Church  wtmhl  not  lu*  hi^guiled  hy  any  vague  and  indefinite  hope 
ot  obtaining  anotlu‘r  hill  for  national  education,  from  the  ]»ath  of 
]»resent  duty;’  and  liord  I’anmure  condeseeiided  to  designate  the 
ohjeetions  taktui  to  the  gov(‘rnment  measure  as  ‘crochets,’  allirming  that 
it  liad  luyn  di'feated  ‘  hy  the  extortions  of  the  estahli.shed  ehureh  and  the 
voluntaries,  men  who  would  accept  nothing  hut  what  chimed  in  with 
their  own  jH'euliar  en>ehets.’  We  can  excuse  his  lordship’s  want  of 
charity,  imt  ol  reg'ard  to  the  handsome  donation  which  he  jirolfered. 
Lt‘t  his  example  hi‘  lollowed,  and  there  will  he  no  occasion  for  such  an 
unconstitutional  lunly,  nor  such  a  vicious  application  of  jmhlie  money, 
us  the  lAirtI  Atlvoi’ate  s  measurt‘  conteinplatetl. 

I.N  I  he  eornsE  of  the  fast  momii  some  AIinisteiual  chanoes 
i* "  i  f  *  which  the  public  have  greatly  marvelled. 

Lord  .lohii.  It  is  well  known,  has  been  a  memher  of  the  Aberdeen 
t  ahinet  without  otliee ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  no  other 
jHjsition  would  liaNe  reconciled  his  lordship  to  the  political  association 
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in  wlurli  ho  stiimls.  It  Inivinjjj,  liowovor,  boon  dotiTininod  to  aj)|)oint  a 
War-Ministor,  advanta^o  has  boon  takon  to  const itiito  his  lor(lshi|) 
President  of  the  ('ounciU  in  tho  |daco  of  Lord  (Iranvillo,  who  has  sno- 
coododto  tlu*  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  vacated  hy  Mr.  Strutt,  ddio  Duko  of 
Xowcasth*  has  oxchan^od  tho  Dolonial  otlico  for  tho  War  Socrotaryshij>, 
and  Sir  (Soori^i*  (Irov  has  succoodod  to  tho  fornior  ])ost.  Apart  tnnn  all 
personal  consid(‘rations,  this  now  arrangonuait  is  roj4:ardod  with  dis¬ 
favor  as  stronsjjthoninjj^  tho  whi:^  ohunont  of  tho  ConUtion,  It  is  in  vain 
to  conceal  tin*  fact  that  the  whiij:s  are  unpopular  h»>th  within  tho 
Mouse  and  throuL^hout  the  nation.  Whatever  may  hi*  the  cause  of 
this,  it  is  notorious  that  the  whiujs,  as  a  ]>arty,  are  at  a  discount;  that 
tluu’e  is  scarci'ly  anything  which  ])olitioians  of  all  classes  would  niort^ 
roiu’ohato  than  thi'ir  rtdurn  to  otlico.  d'hi'V  have  otroctuallv  ilcstrovod 

I  %  %  ^ 

tlu‘  prestitje  fonm*rly  holonjj^ini;  to  tluan.  With  all  [)ersonal  n‘spect 
for  Sir  (u'orj^i*  (irt*y,  wi*  must  ailmit  that  there  is  not  him;  iu  his 
nntccei/ents  to  render  him  an  cxct'ption.  d'ho  Doolitos  constitute 
tlu‘  workiui;  striui^^th  of  the  ju'osent  administration,  and  the  j)uhlic, 
therefore,  are  susj)icious  of  any  chan»j;e  which  ‘;ives  to  their  whiiL; 
associates  a  ])n*piuulerant  inlluenee.  Mr.  Strutt’s  cxjjlanation  on  the 
IDth  was  strii-tly  piu’sonal.  lit*  has  certaiidy  much  reitson  to  complain 
of  the  discouitesy — not  to  use  a  stron;;er  term — with  which  he  was 
dismissed.  Party  considerations  may  induce  him  to  submit,  hut  his 
friends  and  tlu*  countrv  cannot  fail  to  resent  the  contunu'lious  stvle  in 


which  lu‘  was  renu)ved.  Much  explanation  is  yet  needed  htdore  the 
new  arram;enu‘nts  are  fully  understood.  Tlu‘se,  however,  will  probably 
h(*  withheld  so  long  as  tlu*  present  minisU*rs  retain  olliee.  When  their 
rctin*ment  comes,  we  shall  h*arn  more. 


11  K  ATTKNTION  OF  KUKorE  IS  STILE  HIVETEI)  ON  THE 


East,  and  few 


nu*n  probably  hut  will  admit  that  tlu*  course  cd*  events  has  far  exct*cded 
tlu*ir  expectations.  In  our  last  numher  we  advi*rted  to  the  dillicultics 
of  the  position  occupicil  hy  Omar  Pacha,  and  expressed  our  fears  of 


his  incurring  some  serious  disaster 


lH*lore  the  arrival  of  the  French 


and  English  tro(>ps.  We  are  glad  to  r(*j)ort  that  our  fears  havt*  not 
been  realized.  It  was  so  ohviouslv  the  intt*rest  of  Russia  to  bring  on 
a  gt*neral  engagement  before  tlu*  troops  of  Western  Europe  arrived. 

1  lappily,  however,  the  skill  of  the  Turkish  geiu*ral  has  succeeded  in 
pri*M‘nting  this  catastrophe,  and  tlu*  tide  of  invasion  is  now  beginning  to 
l)e  rolK*d  hack.  Silistria,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  strongest  of  the  Turkish 
fortres.scs  on  the  .south  side  of  the  1  )anidH*,  and  its  occupation  was 
di*i*med  a  matter  of  such  j)aranu)unt  importance,  that  peremptory 
or(h*rs  W(*re  issuctl  from  St.  Petershurgh  to  capture  it  at  any  cost. 
Largi*  masst*s  of  troops  were  in  con.sccpicnce  concentrated  before  it, 
and  several  atti*mpts  wen*  madi*  to  carry  it  hy  storm.  Such  a  })rodigal 
disregard  of  life  has  scarcely  cvi*r  hei*n  known.  In(h*ed,  the  history  of 
this  siege  displays  ratlu*r  the  intt*mpi*rance  of  })assion  than  strategical 


skill.  'I'hc  Fzar  is  evidently  annoyed  hy  the  rev(*r.scs  with  which  he 
has  met.  The  loss  of  Ii(*sscr  \\allacliia,  the  <lcft*ats  of  Oltcidtza, 
Fsitate,  S<*mnitza,  and  other  ndnor  lii*lds,  together  with  the  destruc¬ 


tion  ol' his  Circassian  forts,  and  the  homhardnient  of  Odcs.sa,  rankle  in 


his  breast.  The  reputation  of  his  army  is  seriously  damaged  by  what 
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has  (K*currt‘<h  and  it  w;is  evidiMitly  lolt  that  some  hold  stroke  was 
nrodtid,  in  ordrr  to  maintain  the  position  he  had  assumed.  The  eap- 
tun*  ot  Silistria  was  tlu*relore  deemed  worth  an\  amount  ot  hlood, and 
tluMisands  ol’the  liussian  soldiery  luive  heen  saerilieed  helore  its  walls. 
T'he  most  eminent  anil  skillul  ‘^^enerals  have  het‘n  employed  in  the 
siTviee,  and  hoth  soldii*rs  and  ollieers  have  done  tlu‘ii  hest.  ()t  the 
former  some  1*2,000  have  jirohahly  heen  killed  durinj^^  the  iive  weeks 
of  the  siej;e,  and  of  the  latter  an  unpreeedented  number  have 
heen  wounded,  amonj^st  whom  were  Piinee  Paskiewiteh,  (leneral 
S<‘hilders,  I*riiu*e  tlortsehakoll,  (it*iu*ral  Liiders,  (leneral  Po])oll,  and 
('ount  Orlotf,  the  youn^^er.  (leneral  Selvane  and  several  other  otlieers 
of  rank  wt‘re  slain.  ^Fhe  Ihissians  themselves  admit  a  loss  oi  1000 
men  killed,  and  ;17  otliei*rs  killed  or  wounded,  between  the  2Sth  and 
Jll.'it  of  May.  Ihit  the  most  terrible  eontliets  were  those  of  the  ‘Jnd, 
Idth,  and  10th  of  .lime.  '^Fhe  sie^e  has  eonsiMpiently  heen  rais(‘d,  and 
it  he^nns  to  he  matter  of  speeulation  in  what  direetion  the  advanein;j: 
forees  of  Western  Europe  shall  he  employed.  T  here  is  one  inelaneholy 
ineident  in  the  sie^e  whieh  we  are  grieved  to  report.  The  luToie  eom- 
mander  of  the  T'urks,  Mussa  Paeha,  was  killed  by  ii  grenade  on  the 
‘2nd.  Tnder  ordinary  eireumstanees  sueh  an  event  would  have  damjied 
the  ardor  or  relaxed  the  diseipline  of  the  hesieu^ed.  Hut  such  was 
not  the  ease  in  Silistria.  TTie  jj^arrison  shared  the  indomitable  resolu¬ 
tion  of  their  leader,  and  on  the  10th  and  10th,  having  heen  recruited 
by  *2(HM)  fresh  troops,  they  made  gallant  sorties,  and  drove  the  Hussians 
helore  them  across  the  Danube.  Hy  the  latest  accounts,  the  Russians 
are  in  full  retreat  to  Moldavia,  and  are  also  retirin']^  from  the  Dohrud- 
seha.  Omar  Pacha  is  said  to  he  advanein^  with  his  entire  foree  to  the 
DanulH*.  whilst  the  .\ustrian  troops  are  assumin'.^  a  threatening  ])osi- 
tion  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders.  T  here  ajipears  to  he  every  ]>rohahility 
that  the  Russian  army  will  he  eompelled  to  take  up  a  jiosition  behind 
the  Sereth,  or  within  its  own  territories  hevond  the  Pruth.  In  these 
movements  we  see  the  germ  of  future  security  and  ]H*ace. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Turks  single-handed.  *Xot  a  man,’  says 
the  ‘  laH‘ds  Mercury’  ot  the ‘21th,  ‘  of  the  auxiliary  forces  has  yet 
joined  them  in  the  held.  Since  their  daring  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia,  the  Ottoman  army  has  fought  witii  a  bravery,  and  heen  eom- 
luanded  with  a  skill,  worthy  of  the  most  valiant  sultans  and  viziers. 

I  heir  achievements  have  astonished  the  statesmen  and  generals  ot 
f  ranee  and  England,  as  much  as  those  of  Russia.  Every  arm  of  the 
.‘•el  \  ice  has  |)rovi*d  surprisingly  ellieieiit ; — their  infantry  steady,  their 
ea\;dry  dashing,  their  artillery  ot  marvellous  ipiickness  and  accuracy, 
their  engineers  able  to  eoju*  with  those  of  any  country  (as  witness  the 
iutrenehments  ot  Kalalat  and  the  defence  of  Silistria),  and  their  gene- 
r.d>  ^kiltul  and  chivalrous.  A  lew  weeks  since  and  the  army  of  Turkey 
N'.i.*'  deiided.  1  he  notion  ot  its  standing  before  the  troops  of  the  C’zar 
NN.is  held  up  to  seorn,  and  we  were  assured,  with  all  the  contideiice  of 
l»rop  uvN  that  at  tlie  tirst  discharge  of  Russian  musketry,  it  would  he 
lattind  to  the  winds.  Sueh  twaddle  will  he  heard  no  more.  In 
e\er\  encounter  the  Russians  have  been  worsted,  and  even  Nicholas 
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hiinsolf  iiuist  to  fool  that  ‘thosiok  man’  has  more  vitality  in  him 

than  ho  had  ima^^inod.  d’ho  Ottoman  systom  has  many  sorious  dofoots, 
hilt  thoiv  aro  splondid  matorials  in  the  mon,  of  whioh  somo  of  thoir 
ruh‘rs  aro  oompotont  to  mako  j^ood  uso.  d’ho  faot  of  d’nrkoy  having 
suooooiU'd  in  drivini;  haok  hor  invador  hoforo  tho  arrival  of  hor  allios,  is 
of  vast  importanoo;  for  whatovor  Kranoo  and  Kn^land  may  do  on  hor 
ludialf,  hor  nltimato  safoty  rosts  with  horsolf.  Tho  ovonts  of  the  pro- 
s(‘nt  oampaii^ni  have  dono  moro  to  roinstato  Turkov  in  tho  i;ood  opinion 
of  Kiiropo  than  tho  most  sani^^dno  of  hor  advooatos  antioipatod. 

On  othor  points  of  tlu‘  hattlo-tiold  tho  oourso  has  Ihhmi  aliko  hostile 
to  Kussia.  d’ho  hravo  C’iroassians  aro  hoginniiii^  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
thoir  marvellous  aohit‘Vomonts ;  Sweden  is  evidently  vor^inu;  towards  a 
rupture  with  its  amhitious  noii^hhour  ;  Austria  ajipoars  to  he  nduotantly 
juirsuin;' a  similar  oourso ;  Prussia  will  ho  dra^^(‘d  into  the  mtJtv ; 
tho  (’rimt*a  is  rife  with  disalfootion, and  will  jirohahly  ere  lon^  ht*  sum- 
iuoiumI  to  assort  its  indopondonoo  ;  while  tho  strongholds  of  the  CV.ar — 
Sohasto])ol  and  (’ronstadt — an*  thrt‘atonod  with  assaults  far  moro  serious 
than  have  ovi‘r  yet  tested  thoir  strength.  It  is  not  to  ho  supposed  from 
all  this  that  tho  war  is  near  its  termination.  We  have  no  idea  of  the 
kind.  Tho  mati'rial  rosoureos  of  Russia  aro  so  vast,  the  jiride  and 
amhition  of  the  Rmporor  are  so  houndloss,  and  the  eonsoquenees  of 
defeat  to  tlu*  hereditary  policy  of  St.  Petorshur^h  so  humiliating,  that 
]>rodij^ious  otfortswill  yet  he  made  to  retrieve  disasters  and  to  maintain 
tlu‘ yuv'.v//yo  lon^  attaching  to  Russian  arms.  It  ht‘oomes,  therefore^  a 
matter  of  vast  importanoo  that  wo  should  calmly  review  the  grounds 
of  tho  present  war,  and  determine  heforehand  the  conditions  on  which 
an  honorahlc  and  safe  peace  can  ho  made.  Without  hein^  unduly 
olat(‘d,  wo  may  certainly  proceed  on  tht‘  supposition  of  our  hoin^  in  a 
condition  to  roipiiro  si‘curity  as^ainst  the  rocurrcMice  of  war.  What  that 
security  shall  In*,  w(‘  an*  not  at  })rosont  ([ualitiod  to  sav,  as  much  must 
dopi'iid  on  tho  course  which  events  yet  take.  Thus  much  however  we 
may  atlirm.  d’hiTi*  must  hi^  a  total  revision  of  the  tn‘atios  existing 
hotwot‘n  Russia  and  the  Porto;  tho  free  navigation  of  the  Danuhe 
must  ho  secured;  the  Rlack  Sea  must  no  longer  ho  a  Russian  lake; 
and  tho  indoju'ndonco  of  C’ircassia,  for  which  many  of  hor  hravo 
childn*n  have  hoi'n  in  arms  for  half  a  ci*nturv,  must  ho  guaranteed, 
d'lu'so  ]M)ints  wc  consid(‘r  ahsolutcly  needful,  in  order  that  the  [loaco  of 
Ruro])(‘  may  not  ho  ai^ain  broken  on  the  lirst  I’avorahle  occasion  which 
])rcsonts  itself  to  Russia.  W  hat  may  ho  due  to  Sweden  must  depend 
on  the  course  which  her  <^ovcrnmont  takes.  The  speech  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  on  the  P.Hli  was  sp(‘cially  dircct(*d  to  this  point,  and  he  urj^ed, 
with  a  force  which  all  history  contirms,  that  no  reliance  was  to  he  placed 
‘  on  any  on»^a^omonts  into  which  Russia  may  enter.  We  must  have 
guarantees,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  for  tho  fultilmont  of  her  undertakings. 
1  do  not  moan  personal  guarantees — they  are  worthless.  Ru.ssia  has 
coined  a  now  phrciso  of  which  wc  may  avail  oursolv(?s.  She  must  give 
us  what  she  calls  “  material  guarantees,”  and  if  we  hold  in  pledge  or 
mortgagi*  something  valuahle  which  she  would  not  like  to  lose,  we 
may  hope  to  hind  her  to  her  word.’  Lord  (’larendon  concurred, 
with  due  oflicial  reserve,  in  the  views  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  so  far 
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ooiiicia.'d  in  tlip  sentiments  of  liis  eoUeiigue,  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  a(l<ln*sstMl  to  tla‘  doctors  ot  London. 

We  arc  sorry  to  add  that  tlie  spmdi  of  the  Premier  was  in  ])ainful 
contrast  to  the  tones  ol  Lords  Lyndhnrst  and  Clarendon.  An\tlnn”^ 
more  ill-tinu‘<l,  or  less  adapted  to  the  eirenmstanees  ot  the  nation, 
cannot  well  1h‘  coneeive<l.  'Fhat  there  are  differences  of  oi)inion  within 
the  (’ahinet  on  the  subject  of  the  war  has  lonj,^  been  known,  hut 
we  had  hojK'd  that  these  woidd  disappear  now  that  war  has  Invii 
proelainu'd.  In  this,  however,  we  are  disa]>])ointed,  and  we  are  ^lad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Lavard  pive  notice  on  the  2Jlrd  of  his  intiuition  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  motion  on  the  2!)th,  to  the  effect,  ‘  That  in  the  ojiinion  of  this 
Hous<*,  the  lanjjfua^e  held  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  (h’own  Wiis  eal- 
culaL'd  to  raise  j^reat  douhts  in  the  ])ublii‘  mind  as  to  the  objc'cts  and 
results  of  the  present  war,  and  to  h*ssen  the  prospect  of  an  honourable 
and  durable  |H‘aee.’  'fhe  PremiiT  was  evidtmtly  a])j)rist‘d  of  this 
notice,  for  on  the  same  evenin*;,  he  intimated  to  the  rj)])er  House,  that 
on  the  ‘2(ith,  in  movin;'  for  the  ]>roduetion  of  a  dispatch,  addressed  to 
the  Kussian  ^overmnent  in  IS'Ji),  he  should  ‘take  the  op])ortunity  of 
removing  some  jxreat  misapprehensions,  existinjj^  in  eons(‘(pu*nee  of  the 
few  observations  he  addresse<l  to  the  House  some  ni^j^hts  a^o.*  It  is 
due  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  wait  bis  explanation,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  ^iven  we  write  on  the  27th — we  admit  that  though  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  it  goes  far  to  modify  the  unfavorable  impression  previously 
made. 
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M  \  NV  of  our  readers  an*  ]>robably  aware  that  a  ebange  is  eontem])lat(*d 
in  the  editorship  of  our  journal.  This  step  has  resultt‘d  from  the 
pressiire  of  other  cnj^aijements.  which  com])els  one  of  the  ])resent 
tnlitors  to  relin<pii>h  the  ]K:>st  which  he  has  oceu])ie<l  since  ISdfi;  and 
his  ass«K‘iate.  IvtWivn  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  co-oj)(‘ration 
has  uniformly  existi*^!.  with  him.  Arrangements  have  been 

made  tor  the  future  conduct  of  th.e  ‘  Keleetie’  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pure  literature,  scrijitural  voluntaryism, 
aiK  e\angt‘lieal  C  hristianity.  This  arrangement,  however,  w  ill  not 
a  e  eflect  until  flanuarv,  ISoo.  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  jiresent  to 
name  the  imlividual  on  whom  the  editorship  will  then  devolve.  ^Ve 
s  lou  »  gladly  do  so,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  w  ould  heartily 
coiuur  m  the  propriety  of  the  selection.  In  the  interim,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  lus  heretofore,  in  doing 
I ^‘dional  stimulus  will  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
n^  1  a  (iit.s  and  well-nierit4‘d  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
journal  will  then  be  transferred. 

I  hi  proprietorship  ol  the  work  continues  unchanged,  and  no  expi'ii- 
ilit lire  will  Ih‘  spared  which  may  be  needed  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
extend  its  usefulness. 
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